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Unesco's Constitution states that the Organization 
will 'collaborate in the work of advancing the 
mutual knowledge and understanding of peoples 
through all means of mass communication*. 

The present series is published as part of 
Unesco's programme to assist in improving the 
use of mass communication media. The various 
studies it includes cover a wide ground, but all 
have this in common, that their aim is to provide 
practical information and, in some cases, advice 
for those whose interests or work lie in the field 
of mass communication, and thus to spread know- 
ledge of the highest standards that are being at- 
tained and the new techniques that are being 
discovered. 

To prepare these studies, Unesco has called 
upon specialists throughout the world. It is 
recognized that some of the subjects may be 
controversial. The aathors have been left to 
express their own opinions and to speak with the 
full authority of their own experience. Their 
opinions are not necessarily those of the Organi- 
zation. Although they may provoke disagreement, 
it is felt that the result of stimulating thought and 
casting new light on these subjects cannot fail to 
be beneficial. 



PREFACE 



The speed with which television is spreading throughout the 
world is one of the technological phenomena of our time. In 
10 years, the number of countries with television services has 
increased from 5 to 50, and now every month brings news of 
further developments. The impact of television has spread even 
more rapidly; the number of television receivers increased 
during the last decade from 4,5 million to 85 million. At the same 
time, educators everywhere are faced with the challenge of a 
rapidly growing school and college population and the need for a 
new approach to the content and methods of teaching. Television 
may provide one of the answers to their problems. 

It is only in recent years that educational institutions have 
begun to use television for classroom teaching, training of 
teachers, and the extension of services rendered by schools and 
universities to the community at large. The body of experience is 
slim, and it is still far too early to draw definitive conclusions as 
to the full contribution that television may make to education. 

Nevertheless, the subject is being so widely discussed that it 
was felt that it would be valuable to make a first assessment of 
the various ways in which television is being used in education 
and of the results obtained thus far. The present report deals 
with a limited number of countries, and especially with the 
United States of America f where most experience has been 
gained to date. The author, Henry R. Cassirer, who is a member 
of the Secretariat of Unesco, was assigned to the United States 
for six months to enable him to observe and study at first hand 
the development of educational television in that country. 

The report does not claim to be a complete survey, nor to 
answer all the questions which educators may pose about the use 
of television. Yet it is hoped that it will prove of value not merely 
to countries which have well-established television services but 
a/so, and perhaps especially, to educators in countries which 
urgently require skilled manpower for national development and 
where a vast body of students must be trained rapidly in a limi- 
ted number of educational institutions and by a limited number 
of qualified teachers. 

For television, as the reports on some experiments described in 
this book show, is not necessarily as expensive and complicated 
a medium as is generally thought. It can be adapted f with simple 
equipment and at a relatively low running cost, to intramural 



teaching in colleges as well as to the teaching of widely dispers- 
ed groups or to the training of a great number of students. At 
the same time it is continually in the process of development. 
Already stratovision the relay of television signals by a circu- 
lating aeroplane is being used today to extend the range of a 
teacher whose lesson is broadcast by a single station over a 
region as large as some European countries. Tomorrow, earth 
satellites may be used to relay programmes across oceans, from 
continent to continent. 

But however great the scope of its transmissions, and however 
large the audience, television can become an effective tool of 
education only through constructive partnership between teach- 
ers and television producers, Unesco publishes this book in the 
hope that it may help to create understanding and co-operation 
between them and thus contribute to the development and 
enrichment of education. 





VITTORINO VERONESE 
Director-General 



MOTE TO THE READER 



To report on the use of television in teaching is like trying to 
catch a galloping horse.' In these words, the president of the 
American Council on Education, Dr. Arthur Adams, summed up 
the problem faced by the author in writing this book. 

To meet this problem, the author has not only reported on 
present experiences, but has also tried to develop more general 
principles which seem to emerge so that the book may have 
some value as a guide to future action. 

Part One deals with the United States of America. Certain 
chapters develop, however, a more general approach to the fun- 
damental role of television in many phases of education, so that 
their significance extends much beyond the United States. 

The manner in which television is used by educational insti- 
tutions in the United States differs in many respects from the 
approach of other countries. Part Two rounds out the picture 
and complements Part One to the extent that theory and practice 
vary from those in the United States. The reader who consults 
this book on specific points is advised to keep in mind that, 
owing to the geographical pattern of reporting, key questions are 
dealt with in a number of chapters which analyse the same 
themes from different points of view. 

It should be stressed that this book is not a report on the 
world-wide spread of educational television, let alone on televi- 
sion in general, but that it is strictly limited to a discussion of 
the use of television for teaching purposes by educational insti- 
tutions in a limited number of countries. 

The author wishes to thank all in the United States and else- 
where who have helped him by supplying information and 
discussing with him the educational implications of television. 
Special thanks are due to the United States Office of Education, 
and in particular to Dr. Franklin Dunham, chief of the radio- 
television services and his staff, who made available at all times 
their generous advice and assistance. 
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Part One 



CHAPTER 



Educational television 
in the United States 



On a dark winter morning in 1958, two policemen made their 
rounds in a small town in Connecticut. They came across husky 
John walking down Main Street. *What are you up to, Johnny?' 
'Going to school/ came the matter-of-fact reply. *At 6 o'clock in 
the morming?' "Sure, and I'm in a hurry too. . . 

The police had never heard of a high school senior going to 
school at that hour of the day. 'We'll just come along to see your 
school/ the sergeant told John, with a broad grin. John walked 
on, silent and unruffled, the two policemen behind him. 

When the boy entered the brightly lit coffee shop filled with 
early morning workmen, the police saw their suspicions con- 
firmed. With a familiar 'hello', John ordered his coffee and 
doughnut, and sat down, flanked by blue uniforms, "while all 
eyes stared at the silent group. The door opened again and John 
smiled at the sergeant: 'So you don't believe I am going to 
school? Just ask the man -who came in, he's my teacher/ The 
police recognized one of the teachers at the local high school, 
though what he was doing here at this hour was still a mystery 
to them. 

The teacher had also come to have a quick coffee before going 
over to the school, where he had an appointment with the best 
science students to meet at 6.30 in front of the television set and 
look at a physics programme called 'Continental Classroom'. 
John had been right, he was on the way to school* TV school. 
The police gave him a hearty send-off; they, too, had learned 
something that day; now they knew more about the power of 
television to educate. 

'Continental Classroom' was broadcast five times a week from 
coast to coast to an estimated 270,000 receivers. Here is but one 
striking example of the educational use of this latest "mass 
medium', as it has been so aptly called, a medium whose fascina- 
tion and appeal is winning an ever increasing audience. 

John was only one among many hundreds of thousands of 
people who had risen early that morning to view a course entit- 
led "Atomic Age Physics' which was broadcast by a commercial 
television network. This college-level course, given five days a 
week by a professor of physics, was designed primarily for 
school-teachers so that they might keep thein knowledge up to 
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date. But it also appealed to a much broader audience and it 
made educational history because of the way in which it linked 
television programmes seen at home with the teaching and super- 
vision at local colleges. This course, the purpose and structure 
of which are described later in this book,* throws light on the 
rapid growth of educational television which promises to be no 
less striking than the spread of television itself. 

Less than forty years ago, television was no more than a theory 
still to be proven. First made available to the general public 
in 1936 by the British Broadcasting Corporation and soon there- 
after introduced in all the highly industrialized countries of the 
world, television came into its own as a major source of enter- 
tainment and information in the post-war world. The product of 
high technical achievement, expensive and complicated, televi- 
sion was at first thought to be a typical feature of technically 
advanced societies without much meaning for the remainder of 
the world. 

Yet the dynamics of television have been a cause of constant 
surprise. In the short span of a decade we have seen television 
pass through three stages of development. At first confined to its 
industrial base in the major countries of northern Europe, North 
America and Japan, television was then established in almost 
every economically developed nation of the world. Today we 
are witnessing its third phase, the establishment of television 
stations in what are known as technically underdeveloped coun- 
tries, in Thailand, India and Iraq, throughout Latin America 
and now also in Africa. 

*Jn countries which cannot afford the luxury of expensive pro- 
gramming and installations merely for the purpose of providing 
popular entertainment, the question is asked with ever growing 
insistence: How can television best be employed as a construc- 
tive force in building our future? Nor is this question confined 
to the countries with more limited economic resources. The 
massive spread of television in the United States has given rise 
to concern and hope: concern lest it be merely the source of 
passive escapism, and hope that it may bring profound positive 
changes in the cultural and educational resources of the people. 

There are many areas in which efforts are being made to 
respond constructively to this great uneasiness about the new- 
power that is among us. Television is used to provide informa- 
tion to viewers so they may be in closer touch with places near 
and far. It is a vehicle for the best in cultural creation, from 
drama to dance, and from music to science. It is a force in broad 
adult education and it familiarizes the pre-school child with an 
entirely new world of fact and fiction. And it is also used for 
education in the more formal sense, as part of instruction on the 
school, college and university level, as a means to teach children 
and adults alike, as a tool of educational institutions. It is this 



1. See Chapter V, 'From science to the humanities', page 99. 
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part of man's constructive response which is the subject of this 
book. 

The production and dissemination of programmes which serve 
educational institutions in the United States is the responsibility 
of three types of television systems: commercial broadcasting 
stations, non-commercial educational broadcasting stations and 
closed-circuit television. While the latter can be set up freely by 
any institutions, stations in the two former groups are regulated 
through the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) because 
each uses one of a limited number of broadcasting frequencies, 
which are considered public property. 

Private individuals or public institutions on a local or state 
level are licensed to use these frequencies and to establish broad- 
casting stations. All broadcasting installations are owned by 
these stations. However, as the stations receive their basic means 
of production the broadcasting frequency free of charge from 
the federal government, they must in turn satisfy the government 
that the frequency is used not only for private profit but also for 
c the public convenience, interest or necessity'. Stations are sub- 
ject to periodical review of their performance, and should they 
fail to meet the requirements of the Federal Communications 
Commission their broadcasting licence may be revoked. 

Commercial television stations are stations which are privately 
owned and derive their income primarily from broadcasting 
programmes which are 'sponsored* by advertisers. More than 
500 such stations were on the air in 1959 and competing with 
each other in individual 'markets' over as many as seven 
'channels' in such cities as New York and Los Angeles. The indi- 
vidual local station derives its programme material from three 
sources: programmes produced in local studios, programmes on 
film supplied by film distributors and programmes supplied by 
one of the three commercial 'networks' by means of instan- 
taneous 'live' relays, film, kinescopes 1 or magnetic tape recor- 
dings. 

In execution of their public responsibility, many of these 
commercial stations broadcast educational programmes. Such 
programmes may be produced by schools or colleges for broad- 
cast by the local station; they may consist of educational films 
and kinescopes; or they may be network programmes which are 
relayed by local stations. 

Non-commercial educational television stations are relative 
late-comers to a scene which previously was entirely domina- 
ted by commercial stations. In 1959 some forty-five such 
stations were on the air, while another 45 were in an advanced 
planning stage. These stations vary fundamentally in their 
structure, size, programming and objectives. There is no ' typical* 
educational television station. Some are on the air for only a few 
hours, while one broadcasts 80 hours weekly. Some are large, 



1. Filmed recordings of programmes. 
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some arc small. Some are operated by colleges and universities, 
some by public school systems, some by communities, and some 
by educational television authorities set up on a co-operative 
basis by a number of cultural and educational institutions within 
a community. 

Similarly, there are great differences in the manner of financ- 
ing these stations and in the objectives of their broadcasts. 
Certain stations receive the bulk of their income from schools 
and colleges (even though not operated by them) and provide 
programmes primarily for audiences in these educational insti- 
tutions. Others rely heavily on collections among local citizens 
and on the support of foundations. Their programming seeks to 
appeal first of all to a wider adult audience. Most of these sta- 
tions have very restricted funds, which must be raised from year 
to year. There are no licence fees on receivers to provide a solid 
basis of income. Therefore there is a growing tendency to seek 
finance from local or state taxes in return for services rendered 
to educational institutions. 

Despite great differences in finance, orientation and audience, 
all educational stations have certain common characteristics. 
Rather than compete with commercial stations which provide 
entertainment and information for the general public, the educa- 
tional stations seek to complement them by offering a program- 
ming service which does not fit into the broadcast pattern of 
commercial television. 

Commercial stations seek to reach the largest possible audience 
with each programme in order to meet the demands of sponsors 
who are looking for more customers. While commercial stations 
aim at 'all of the people all the time*, educational stations aim at 
specific minority audiences. They offer 'something for every- 
body', but are aware that ;< not everything is for everybody'. 
Hence educational stations are able to broadcast programmes of 
a cultural nature during top viewing time in the evening when 
commercial stations would reject such programmes as unprofit- 
able. Not being subject to rigid time schedules, educational 
stations may allocate long periods to instructional broadcasts 
without facing the problem of interfering with commitments to 
entertainment programming. But they, too, have their obligations 
to 'sponsors', for programmes must fit the needs of the educa- 
tional and community organizations which sustain their efforts, 

Educational stations emphasize adaptation to local conditions 
and produce the greater part of their programmes locally. But 
they are linked together by the National Educational Television 
and Radio Center (NETRC) 3 which each week furnishes seven 
and a half hours of programmes on film or kinescope to each of 
the stations. The NETRC, which, according to its president, 
Mr. John F. White, aims at becoming shortly 'the fourth major 



1. The centre, formerly located at Ann Arbor (Mich.), is now in New 
York City. 
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TV network in the United States', is primarily a clearing he 
for programmes produced by local stations. A station in Bos 
or San Francisco will produce a series of programmes on scie 
or art with financial assistance from the NETRC, and these 
then released to all other stations throughout the country. 
NETRG has no production resources of its own, a fact wl 
distinguishes it from the commercial networks, but it can 
does commission or purchase programmes produced by non-; 
liated television and film producers in the United States am 
other countries. 

The NETRC provides a regular but relatively loose link for 
educational stations. In addition, there is now developing 
intermediary pattern of statewide or regional networks wl 
are linked by live relay facilities. In the state of Alabama, tl 
stations regularly exchange programmes. In Florida, const] 
tion has been started on a microwave link to join five edi 
tional stations. 1 Plans are under way to link television stati 
in 16 southern states. Elsewhere in the United States there is i 
a trend toward regional grouping. 

Closed-circuit systems, where broadcasts are carried by Ci 
and not by air waves, are the third source of educational } 
grammes in the United States. Such systems vary from sr 
single-camera installations to elaborate television stations sen 
an entire school district. Television here is geared exclusivel; 
the needs of the institution which has installed the facilities 
generally serves specific instructional purposes rather than br 
educational aims. In 1959 there were over 150 such closed-cir 
systems in dental and medical schools, teacher-training colle 
departments of communication, arts colleges, elementary sch' 
and many other branches of education. 

This brief survey highlights the fact that educational televii 
has been developed in the United States with a minimuir 
central planning and a maximum of local initiative geared to 
decentralized structure of American society and especiall) 
American education. 

Education, in the United States, is not the domain of 
federal government but of the states. And even within the sta 
school districts, colleges and universities have a high degre< 
autonomy. That is why no survey of educational television car 
either complete or uniform. And this is also the reason for 
fact that there is far greater emphasis on local programs 
with relatively restricted production resources than in count 
which are developing educational television through the facili 
of a^national network, 

The emphasis placed on local initiative and co-opera1 
among the most diverse forces supporting educational televis 



1. This link will eventually connect all the state's universities, ju 
colleges and educational television stations in a network for 
transmission of classi^oom instruction for credit. 
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is apparent from a brief glance at the history of this movement 
in the United States. 

After the second world war, those concerned with the use of 
broadcasting for education concentrated their efforts on the use 
of radio channels, especially frequency modulation (FM) stations. 
Only one educational institution, Iowa State College, had ob- 
tained a licence for television broadcasting by 1948, when the 
Federal Communication Commission declared a 'freeze' on 
further licences so that they might re-examine the entire system 
for the allocation of television frequencies. 

When the FCC held preliminary hearings for a new television 
allocation plan which would provide more television channels 
for the entire country, 'there seemed to be little or no concern 
about this new electronic medium in most United States educa- 
tional circles' according to Richard B. Hull, one of the pioneers 
of educational television (NAEB Journal, February 1958). [8]i It 
is therefore not surprising that the allocation plan submitted by 
the FCC in 1949 for public comment made no provision for the 
reservation of television channels for educational stations. Only 
one of the FCC commissioners dissented from the plan and made 
a plea for educational reservations. 

While the bulk of the educational institutions took no action 
in response to this challenge, the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters (NAEB), which included at that time educa- 
tional radio stations as well as certain associations of colleges 
and universities, petitioned the FCC for a revision of their plan. 
A few pioneers among the educational broadcasters and pro- 
fessors concerned with the broadcasting medium now held 
meetings supported by the Rockefeller and Kellogg foundations 
and joined with the United States Office of Education in efforts 
to broaden the movement for educational television. To co-ordi- 
nate their efforts, interested organizations formed the Joint 
Committee onJMucational.JjeJjeviftiojo, which obtained the support 
of tTiTFonIToimTalTori ? s Fund for Adult Education and presen- 
ted the case for educational television in Washington. The Fund 
for Adult Education also gave its support to the NAEB in the 
development of radio and television programming and, according 
to Hull, -'perhaps more than any other single agency, was 
responsible for the educational television developments which 
were subsequently to occur*. These combined efforts produced a 
reversal of the stand of the FCC which in its final allocation plan 
of April 1952 reserved 242 channels for educational stations. 

The groundwork had been laid. Frequencies had been reser- 
ved, though at the beginning only on a year-to-year revokable 
basis. Now came the test. How many stations would actually go 
on the air? Where would they find their financial resources and 
what would be the principal direction of their programmes? 

A report on one of the key meetings which laid the grouncl- 



1, Figures in brackets refer to entries in the bibliography on page 259* 
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work for the development of educational television 1 introduces 
the summary of the deliberations with a passage entitled *The 
Challenge*. This passage does not deal, as might be supposed, 
with the challenge to improve education. Instead, it defines the 
'great and unprecedented challenge' facing American educators 
as follows: 'Decisions made in the near future will influence the 
course of American education and the welfare of all the citizens 

of the country for generations to come The effectiveness of 

the efforts made in the establishment and operation of television 
stations under educational control will be of the greatest signi- 
ficance.' The recognition of this opportunity and challenge was 
the starting point for the discussions at the Educational Tele- 
vision Programs Institute. 

Theoretically, it might seem a case of putting the cart before 
the horse to emphasize facilities before educational needs. In 
fact, however, all consideration of the educational potential of 
television might have remained theoretical if the effort to bring 
educational stations into operation had not been successful, for 
there was a constant threat that the allocation of frequencies for 
educational stations might be revoked. Nevertheless, the starting 
point has left its marks. The use of television for education, and 
in particular for teaching and instruction, continues to be 
influenced by the fact that the movement was spearheaded by 
educational administrators, foundations, government officials, 
equipment manufacturers and public-spirited citizens rather 
than by the practitioners of education. Furthermore, the original 
purpose of most educational stations was broad cultural pro- 
gramming for the general public rather than use in schools and 
colleges. * There are several factors which help to explain why 
formal education via television assumed secondary importance 
at the outset. Chief among these was (and is) that educators 
themselves were sceptical of television's potential in the area of 
formal education. College faculties were less inclined to accept 
on faith that which many administrators accepted when time 
was of the essence in securing the initial television channel 
reservations. School superintendents sometimes found it difficult 
to put into practice that which they believed in theory. When 
teachers' salaries are low and funds are needed for building and 
maintenance it is difficult to press for money to develop a rather 
radical method of teaching. Although the possibilities of making 
filmed records of "master teachers" to be distributed nationally 
seem unlimited, the acceptance of this will ultimately be decided 
by boards of accreditation and by the separate educational insti- 
tutions, public and private.' 2 



1. Educational Television Programs Institute, A Television Policy for 
Education, p. 133. [19] 

2. Harold C. Hunt, assisted by David Stewart, * Television and Formal 
Education*, in: Television's Impact on American Culture) p. 284. 

[105] 
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It is therefore primarily through the impetus given by adminis- 
trators, foundations and educational radio broadcasters that edu- 
cational television has become a significant feature of American 
broadcasting and American education. But it reaches only 
a small fraction of its potential audience. The reader may wish 
to obtain precise statistical information, exact figures about pro- 
grammes which deal with modern languages or the sciences, or 
the number of television sets in classrooms and of home students 
who view 'telecourses'. Unfortunately, due to the decentralized 
structure of American education and television, no such figures 
are collected for the country as a whole. Moreover, conditions 
are so fluid that programmes are continually being replaced or 
discontinued altogether. In an effort to gain wide experience 
with restricted financial means, educational organizations and 
television stations start individual projects only to change their 
content later or to discontinue them when the initial objectives 
appear to have been reached. Such conditions can obviously not 
be pinned down in statistical terms. 

Nevertheless, the various organizations closely associated with 
the use of television in schools and universities have made some 
effort to assess the importance of their contribution to American 
education. The map reproduced here, which was prepared by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education gives, within the 
limits indicated by its authors, a general picture which shows 
that the movement has spread to every part of the country. The 
Fund has estimated that well over half a million school and 
college students in 1959 received part of their instruction by 
television, 1 Even if home viewers of such programmes as * Conti- 
nental Classroom' are not included in this calculation, this 
estimate would seem to err on the conservative side. To take only 
two examples referred to later in this book, it has been estimated 
that 245,000 children in Philadelphia and the Greater Washington 
area receive at least one telecourse per week. As the use of 
television in these two cities is by no means unique, it seems 
likely that the total figure is considerably higher than has been 
estimated by the Fund. 

The Joint Council on Educational Television 2 has pointed out 
that the total number of programmes addressed to schools had 
doubled each year, according to a survey made in 1956, and that 
they continue to increase at the same, or possibly even at a 
greater rate. At colleges and universities, more than 400 academic 
courses were presented on television in 1959, an increase of 
112 per cent over the total televised courses for 1951-57. 

But seen in the light of American education as a whole, televi- 
sion is still making only a small impact The National Educational 
Television and Radio Center as well as the National Associa- 



1. Ford Foundation, Teaching by Television, p. 6. [52] 

2. The council evolved from the earlier Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television. 
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tion of Educational Broadcasters have estimated that not more 
than 1 or 2 per cent of students get a significant part of their 
education from television. While up to 4 per cent of the schools 
and 2 per cent of the college students may have some television 
experience, instructional television is usually confined to only 
one course so that less than 1 per cent of the whole educational 
experience involves television. 

All that can be asserted at this stage is that educational tele- 
vision has made a significant beginning, but that it is far from 
playing a major role in elementary, secondary or college 
education. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES USING TELEVISION 

AS A MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 



il Colleges and universities offering television courses for credit 
(Total: H7), 

j| Colleges and universities offering credit for 'Continental 
Classroom* (Total: Hi}, 

School districts making regular use of televised instruction 
(Total: 569). 

(As of 1 February 1959) 



A WORD ABOUT THE MAP. (Reproduced from Teaching by Television, [50]) 

This map purports to show the status of televised instruction in 
schools and colleges as of 1 February 1959. Actually, it is inadequate 
in two respects. To begin with, no fact-gathering agency has accurate 
and up-to-date information about this brand new aspect of American 
education, so that there are undoubtedly many schools and colleges 
currently making regular use of televised instruction which are not 
shown. Secondly, the situation is changing so rapidly that the map 
will probably be out of date by the time it reaches the readers of this 
report. 

The significance of the map lies in the fact that six years ago it 
would have contained only about half a dozen widely-scattered dots. 
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CHAPTER II 



The use of television 
in the schools 



The needs 



School enrolments reach new records from year to year, but 
everywhere there is a shortage of teachers and classrooms. How 
can American education cope with the revolutionary change it 
is undergoing? That is the question which school administra- 
tors ask themselves with ever increasing urgency. A leading 
educational journal 1 has described the pressures by pointing out 
that the thirst for formal schooling has become unquenchable. 
At the turn of the century, it was a parent's dream that his chil- 
dren might some day attend high school. But today's dream is 
for a college or university degree. 

In 1900, only 11 per cent of American youngsters aged from 
14 to 17 attended high school; the percentage is now 83. In 
1900, 4 per cent of young men and women attended college. 
Today, more than 30 per cent attend. 

'How are the schools handling this growing problem of num- 
bers? Not well at all. Here's why: 

'During the depression of the 1930s, the low birth-rate kept 
school population down. Then came World War II. The birth- 
rate shot up but there were no materials with which to build 
new schools. Communities put money aside for post-war con- 
struction. 

The birth-rate kept climbing. 

'At the end of the war, prices for building materials sky- 
rocketed. School districts started floating bond issues for new 
schools to accommodate the expected bumper crop of pupils 
born during the war. Then something strange happened. Instead 
of the birth-rate levelling off as it should have it kept right on 
climbing. 

'Schoolmen revised their projected enrolments. It was appa- 
rent that new schools and new teachers would have to be 
found. But then a new problem arose. The low birth-rate of the 
1930s meant there would be a small number of college graduates 



1. School Management Magazine, p. 53. [43] 
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and potential teachers in the 1950s. Where would the needed 
teachers come from? 

'To top things off, the Korean War broke out in 1950* Once 
again, a scarcity of building materials developed. School con- 
struction lagged but the country's birth-rate kept climbing. 

"Each year for the past thirteen, our school enrolments have 
repeatedly hit record highs. We are short 135,000 teachers and 
well over 300,000 classrooms. How can we solve these grave 
educational problems?' 1 

In elementary schools, the challenge is gradually being met, at 
least on the quantitative side. Here it is relatively easier to 
recruit or train qualified teachers than in the high schools 
where the pressure of numbers is particularly intense. 'With 
few exceptions, for the most part in large eastern cities, the 
public high school is expected to provide education for all the 
youth living in a town, city or district. Such a high school has 
become known as a "comprehensive" high school in contrast 
to the "specialized" high schools which provide vocational 
education or which admit on a selective basis and offer only an 
academic curriculum.' 3 

The needs of these schools are generally recognized. Attract- 
ing and retaining highly qualified teachers is a formidable prob- 
lem. The body of knowledge that a secondary school must pass 
on to its students has expanded tremendously and is growing at 
a prodigious rate. Schools are frequently faced with obtaining 
the best possible results from financial resources that are too 
often inadequate. Efforts must be made to provide for diffe- 
rences between individual students and to determine which 
types of instruction are most significant for the success of the 
individual. And education would fail to fulfil its purpose unless 
it also contributed toward the progress of society. 

In order to attain this goal, American educators are exploring 
many ways to make better use of available funds and facilities. 
Television is only one of these ways. Its potential place in Ame- 
rican school education will be more evident if a broader look 
is taken at the nature of current needs and the approaches to 
future reforms. The pressures on American education and the 
alternatives for overcoming them were summed up graphically 
(see page 28) by the National Association of Secondary-school 
Principals in a study by Professor T. Lloyd Trump entitled New 
Horizons for Secondary-school Teachers. [76] 

Among the 'material aids to instruction* which can contribute 
to the 'scientific improvement' of conditions in schools, tele- 
vision is given prominence as a tool which is liable to make 
valuable contributions to all areas, from the reorganization of 
administrative patterns tojmproved utilization of physical plant. 

1, * Closed-circuit Television, A Special Report*, School Management 
Magazine, pp. 53-54. [43] 

2. James B. Gonant, The American High School Today, pp. 7-8. [5] 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION 

More children to educate. 

More knowledge needed by everyone. 

More years of education sought by each generation. 

More competition for tax funds. 

Proportionately fewer qualified teachers available each year. 

More college graduates (one-half of all for the next 10 years) 

required as new teachers. 
More emergency sub-qualified teachers employed each year. 



WHICH ROAD? 



DESTINATION 
Adapting to emergencies 

Increase standard class sizes. 
Eliminate courses and 

services. 

Hold double sessions. 
Lower standards in all of 

selected aspects of 

programme. 
Employ teachers with lower 

qualifications. 
Reduce training teachers 

receive. 
Increase number of hours 

that teachers work. 
Base salaries largely on 

supply and demand. 



DESTINATION 

Making scientific 
improvement 

Conduct experimental 
studies. 

Utilization of teacher 
assistants. 

Reorganization of adminis- 
trative patterns. 

Functional definitions of 
teacher roles and 
competencies. 

Utilization of material aids 
to instruction. 

Improved utilization of 
physical plant. 

Revision of curriculum. 

Practices for better recruit- 
ment and retention of 
teachers. 



Another area which preoccupies American education is the 
growing importance of the interrelationship between the school 
and the community. 

'This integration of school and community will bring about a 
new type of school-community relations. It will be difficult to 
tell where the school ends and community begins because the 
two will be so completely interwoven. When the community 
thus plays an integral part in the education programme, there 
will be better understanding of what teachers do, what is 
expected of students, and what it costs to provide an education 
programme that will produce superior results/ 1 

Finally there is the problem of the child unable to attend 
school. If education is to be truly universal and equal, it must 
not be confined to those who attend educational institutions. 
Advocates of television point out that it offers education to 



1. J. Lloyd Trump, Images of the Future, p. 35. [76] 
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children who are temporarily or permanently deprived of the 
opportunity for systematic schooling for health or other reasons. 
The United States Commissioner of Education, Mr. Lawrence 
G. Derthick, sees this as television's principal asset, for it may 
bring education f to many pre-school children, to the handi- 
capped, to our shut-in children, to the old and feeble, to the 
person who has for some reason missed an education, to the 
ambitious who work for a living and can only attend school at 
odd hours and frequently only with great personal sacrifice, to 
the drop-out in our high schools who out of some necessity has 
not been able to get his high school diploma, to those seeking 
advanced standing in college accomplishment, and to the intel- 
lectually curious who will never complete their life-long interest 
in knowledge with the gifts and satisfaction such knowledge 
brings.'* 

These and other needs in American schools have led to the use 
of television in ways which can best be illustrated through a 
series of 'case histories'. 



Hagerstown: 

pioneer of closed-circuit television 



When a single television centre provides lessons in 39 different 
subjects to many thousands of students, a new type of school- 
house comes into being. That is why Hagerstown, which was 
chosen in 1956 by the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
for its most ambitious project in the use of closed-circuit tele- 
vision for school education, has today acquired world renown. 

Hagerstown (Maryland), some sixty miles north-east of 
Washington (D.C.), provides the urban element in a county of 
84,000 people, about half of whom live in rural areas, working on 
farms and in large apple orchards. The county board of educa- 
tion had planned the installation of television receivers in new- 
schools even before the town was selected for the pilot project 
because administrators had been wondering whether television 
might help them to overcome some of the problems they were 
facing. Dominant among these problems, was the lack of ade- 
quately trained teachers to educate a constantly growing number 
of pupils. Of the 352 teachers in elementary schools, 97 had no 
bachelor's degree in 1957 and 75 had only emergency teacher 
certificates. The result was that achievements in some areas of 
teaching were somewhat below the national average. 

Elementary teachers, who are called upon to teach all subjects, 
inevitably neglect those in which they lack ability, training or 
inclination. Notable among such neglected areas were arithmetic, 



1. Franklin Dunham, et aL, Television in Education, p. 5. [6] 
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science, art and music. While the school system had some itin- 
erant teachers in the latter two subjects, they were never able 
to visit all schools frequently enough to make a sufficient impact 
on the entire school system. 

When this situation was brought to the attention of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, it was decided to establish 
the principal centre for experimentation with closed circuit 
television in Hagerstown. With the assistance of equipment 
manufacturers, six studios were provided with vidicon cameras, 
film projection facilities and a video tape recorder. This makes it 
possible to present 23 school lessons each day or a total of 
115 lessons a week on 39 different subjects. Programmes are 
produced with those resources which can be assembled in the 
studios, including such visual aids as still pictures, slides, film- 
strips, models, charts and films. There are no facilities for the 
shooting or editing of films. The tape recorder enables teachers 
critically to review their own performances or to see their 
lessons in a classroom setting. It is also used to pre-record certain 
programmes, for example, interviews or panel discussions with 
visiting personalities. 

Initially the studios were linked by coaxial cable to 23 ele- 
mentary and high schools housing 12,000 children ; in 1959 
another 25 schools were joined to the system, and eventually all 
18,000 pupils throughout the county will receive television in 
1,200 classrooms. The coaxial cables which carry the pro- 
grammes from the studios to the schoolrooms can carry as many 
as six broadcasts simultaneously, though normally not more 
than three are disseminated at the same time. Programmes are 
received on 21-inch sets and the aim is to have one set for every 
20 children. This goal has not yet been reached, though many 
classrooms of 20 to 30 children are equipped with two television 
sets. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education estimated in the 
summer of 1959 that the project had received subsidies amount- 
ing to over $1.5 million, to which must be added operating 
expenses which were met out of the normal school budget of 
Washington County. Of these subsidies, $774,000 have been 
provided by the Ford Foundation, while the Electronics Indus- 
tries Association supplied equipment valued at $250,000, and the 
Telephone Company installed over seventy-four miles of cable 
and related equipment valued at about $500,000. No account is 
taken in these figures of rental fees for telephone lines and 
amortization of equipment which would normally have to be 
added in any cost accounting. 



ORGANIZATION 

Closed-circuit educational television in Hagerstown is entirely in 
the hands of the educational administration. The 26 teachers 
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used for television instruction were selected from the regular 
teaching staff. They plan, produce, write and present their own 
lessons. Control room personnel are little more than switchers 
who follow the written programme outline prepared by the 
teacher and who are generally young graduates of communica- 
tions schools who are familiar with, but have no particular 
experience in, the professional production of programmes at 
fully equipped television stations. Junior college students, paid 
at the rate of $1 per hour, handle the other production tasks, 
from the preparation of charts and other visual aids to the 
handling of cameras and lights. 

The use of television in the school system is predicated upon 
full co-operation and understanding by all concerned with 
education, which means in fact by practically all citizens. Before 
television was introduced, the superintendent of schools of 
Washington County obtained the approval and co-operation of 
parents and citizens. Classroom teachers are closely associated 
with the planning of courses and are given constant opportuni- 
ties to make their own critical observations and suggestions 
through' 1 'feed-back' reports. Television teacher and classroom 
teacher are considered an inseparable team. 'We don't know 
which is supplementary to which, television to classroom 
teaching or vice versa', stated the superintendent, Dr. William 
M. Brish. 

In planning their work, the educators at Hagerstown decided 
first of all that television must not be given undue importance in 
the curriculum. Traditional classroom teaching has by no means 
been supplanted by television and individual children normally 
receive no more than a half-hour of teaching by television each 
day. Similarly, an effort is made to preserve a sound balance 
between the functions assumed by television and those of the 
classroom teachers. The television teacher is responsible for 
those tasks which can best be performed by television, while the 
classroom teacher cares for those which at the moment seem to 
be better handled by direct contact with pupils. This requires 
in particular careful attention to the timing of programmes, so 
they may be integrated into a lesson which includes preparation 
and extensive follow-up. 

The duration of programmes is staggered according to the age 
group to which they are addressed: primary grades, 15 to 20 mi- 
nutes; intermediary (fourth to fifth grades), 20 to 25 minutes; 
above, no more than 30 minutes. 

In 1959 programmes for junior high schools were 40 minutes 
long, but this was considered excessive and it was suggested 
that the length might be reduced. 

The normal high school class period is 60 minutes. When 
television is used, the first five minutes are generally spent in 
getting ready for the programme in such subjects as geometry, 
history or science. Then comes the telecast (25 to 30 minutes) 
and the remaining 25 to 30 minutes are devoted to a follow-up 
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by the classroom teacher. Actually administrators would like to 
see the first 15 minutes in the hands of the classroom teacher for 
revision of problems which arose in homework assignments. 
However, it has frequently been found that teachers are not 
sufficiently qualified to make good use of this introductory 
period. . . 

On the elementary level, there are no fixed periods and it is 
therefore left to the classroom teacher to allocate the time as 
seems suitable. 

The choice of subjects selected for broadcast and the extent 
of their presentation over television is made on the basis of 
educational (curriculum) needs. No subject is considered a priori 
as particularly suitable to television, or especially difficult to 
handle. The visual nature of a subject is rarely the principal 
reason for deciding upon its presentation on television, but there 
is a search for visual illustrations, some of which contribute 
materially to enliven and clarify the lesson, while others are 
written slogans or names, to be copied by the student and which 
summarize lesson content or help to identify ideas presented 
verbally. 



THE TEACHING OF DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 

Educational administrators in Hagerstown felt that there was a 
particular need to reinforce the teaching of art and music, as 
these subjects were taught only by visiting teachers. Here, the 
introduction of television proved to be particularly effective. 

There is a prevalent notion that television leads to passivity 
of viewing and listening. Skilful development of methods adapted 
to television have led, however, to exactly the opposite result. 
The music teacher will address the children, ask them to sing 
along with her, to beat the rhythm, play simple instruments or 
even dance or march to music. Under the supervision and 
encouragement of the classroom teacher, children respond enthu- 
siastically and the classroom is transformed into a group of 
singing, drumming and dancing children without the need for a 
piano or other musical instrument. 

^The art teacher introduces small children to notions of per- 
spective, or shows them how to render shape and size, by making 
simple drawings on the easel. He shows the basic structure of 
the human body, of animals, houses and of the surrounding 
countryside while telling an appealing story. Children eagerly 
watch his smiling face and enjoy the drawings. Art programmes 
are broadcast only once a week (most other subjects are sche- 
duled daily or at least three times a week), and therefore rela- 
tively more time can be devoted to their follow-up. Before the 
programme, the teacher makes sure that children have their art 
material ready and are prepared for the lesson. During the 
programme children generally just watch, few work along with 
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the teacher. The lesson over, they get to work with paper and 
crayons and apply what they have learned by producing their 
own pictures. They continue to work as long as interest holds up, 
which may be as much as an hour, so that the ratio between 
broadcast and follow-up is 1:3. School principals report from 
all corners of the county that the quality of the children's art 
work has improved strikingly since the introduction of tele- 
vision. 

Except for occasional visits to various classes, which enable 
him to maintain contact with the classroom atmosphere and to 
view his tape-recorded programme as it is used by the pupils, 
the art teacher has no personal contact with his student body. 
Yet the children are not conscious of any anonymity. For them, 
Mr. Roberts is a familiar face they welcome into their school- 
room every Friday. Nor is the situation so very different for 
Mr. Roberts himself. Formerly he visited classes, replacing the 
classroom teacher but without knowing the children. In tele- 
vision, the art teacher continues to 'visit', but this time the class- 
room teacher maintains her important role in guiding individual 
children without being called upon to teach a subject for which 
she may have very little training or talent. 

Another problem facing small high schools with less than 
400 pupils is the fact that they can generally only give a limited 
number of courses for lack of specialized teachers. The flexibility 
of the closed-circuit system, however, permits programming for 
a very small number of students dispersed over a wide area. The 
station broadcasts, for instance, at 9 o'clock in the morning a 
programme entitled 'Mathematics for Mathematicians' which is 
taken by some sixty gifted students on a voluntary basis. The 
programme is carried on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
while the teacher works with individual student groups in 
different schools on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Such courses, 
which could not have been made available to the individual 
high schools, are also envisaged for other subject areas, including 
natural sciences, languages and English. 

In arithmetic teaching on the elementary level, the teacher 
normally refers during a preparatory period of 10 to 15 minutes 
to the advance information given in the teacher's manual and 
seeks to clarify certain difficulties which may be encountered 
by at least part of the children. Then follows the telecast (20 to 
25 minutes), during which children take notes in the semi-lighted 
room. Afterwards, the teacher makes a check to ascertain which 
children have understood the concepts contained in the pro- 
gramme. For those who understood, follow-up work is planned; 
while the teacher works for 20 to 30 minutes with the other 
children who had encountered difficulties. 

Such division of labour between television teacher and class- 
room teacher is evident in all subject areas. In a social science 
lesson, the television teacher may begin by showing a map of 
the eastern United States, pointing out the principal rivers of 
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the region. She then asks the children to name the cities at the 
mouth of each river. As in any normal classroom, children 
respond by raising their hands, and the classroom teacher calls 
on some of them for answers. While this goes on, the television 
teacher remains silent. Then she resumes, giving the answers 
for confirmation. Interludes of this kind occur frequently so 
that children arc led to active participation which is enhanced 
by the personal satisfaction of showing the classroom teacher 
that they know the answer. The programme over, the class- 
room teacher not only reviews its information but may go on to 
apply it to a particular aspect of concern to members of the 
class. 



^eaching is another example.. The television teacher 
has brought a local Tn(Tustrialist into the 'studio to talk about his 
trade and reply to questions asked by students about the future 
which they may hope to find in his' profession. The classroom 
teacher follows this up with a discussion of career opportunities 
or the impact of various industries upon the local community. 



PROBLEMS WHICH MUST BE FACED 

When television lessons are presented with imagination, when 
children are stimulated to active participation, in short when 
television teaching is at its best, it makes a distinct contribution 
to the schools in Washington County. But despite its considerable 
resources, Hagerstown suffers from limitations which make it 
difficult to achieve outstanding results at all times. The television 
facilities in Hagerstown are a far cry from those of a fully- 
equipped professional station. There are no remote (outside 
broadcast) cameras, no means for shooting or editing films* To 
bring the outside world into the classroom, programmes must 
therefore rely entirely on extracts from existing films or on 
interviews with visiting personalities. Nor is professional or 
even amateur drama brought to the screens of the schools, except 
when it is available in films. Every programme is presented 
with a minimum of camera and production techniques and 
generally without rehearsal. This is welcomed by educators who 
fear an over-production of programmes which may distract from 
tf 16 basic edacationalpurpos-e^^Bial^ it must ^ remain open to 
question whethelTHa^ bear uponlhe clgsSCfipm 

all the edtrcaliuiml poleiil^ is deve- 

ty 



Hagerstown sOTers~noTTnef ely" from limitations of technical 
facilities butfrom theTfactTESF^ entirely 

t^jocal Jpe^QS^LL TKeH^rlter^ system 

may K* f efaffvely*" adequate to guide normal classes through 
school. But when a teacher is put in the position of reaching 
thousands of students at a time, something very special is 
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demanded from him. If he fails to be educationally valuable or 
kills the pupils* interest in a given subject, if only for a single 
lesson, he renders a disservice not merely to some thirty students 
but to many times that number. Of course, the reverse is also 
true: a truly inspiring and stimulating teacher has unprecedented 
scope for being effective. 

The school system in Washington County is no different from 
school systems elsewhere. It has outstanding teachers in some 
fields, but in others lacks men or women who are able to give 
depth and vitality to a television presentation. At Hagerstown 
television is used, whenever possible, to bring the very best 
teaching to its many thousands of pupils. But it is inevitable that 
teaching is at best, of no more than average quality in some 
subject areas where inspired teachers are not found in the local 
schools. 

~~T6~ counterbalance the limitation inherent in television's one- 
way character, the television teacher 'must rely on past ex- 
pedience and ~his accumulated knowledge of pupil difficulties to 
help him willi the "pacing of lessons. One particular 'danger 
whicli f&quires* constant checking is that of covering too much 
territory too quickly, because television encourages the teacher 
to present material more rapidly than he would do in the class- 
room. 

A further problem encountered is the resistance pt .teachers 
and pupils to changes in established routines and to learning 
techniques associated with mechanical and electronic devices. 
Teachers are more accustomed to instruct groups than to guide 
individual pupils in the self-help type of situation created by 
many television techniques. On the other hand, pupils may have 
a tendency to attribute undue authority to the television teacher, 
to accept uniformity and submission, or to be 'told about' experi- 
ences rather than to search for their own answers. Such tenden- 
cies must be countered by constant care on the part of television 
and classroom teachers. 

Finally, television teaching is dependent upon the perfect 
functioning of electronic devices. "When mechanical failures take 
place, when picture or sound is received inadequately, the class- 
room teacher can do no more than improvise a substitute lesson, 
and the class is bound to lose the thread of the day-by-day 
sequence of television lessons. 



POSITIVE RESULTS 

To overcome these problems is a constant uphill struggle. Time, 
patience, ingenuity are needed and perhaps, in certain respects, 
a basic reorganization of broadcast facilities to make it possible 
for closed-circuit television at Hagerstown to break out of its 
own enclosure and to join up with the best educational forces 
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throughout the country. Nevertheless, the positive impact of 
television is distinctly felt. In the elementary schools, the teacher 
welcomes the presentation of subjects such as science, art, or 
music which she had only too frequently neglected for lack of 
personal qualification. She "prefers "to lead the class in follow-up 
exercises and^3iscussions rather than to present the subject 
herself. The result is, for instance, that after seven and a half 
months of teaching arithmetic to fifth-grade children, 18 class- 
rooms reported a median advance corresponding to 17 months, 
with children of an IQ of 90 and below registering an advance 
corresponding to 14 months. 

This result is the more notable, because supervisors had 
previously tried different methods of improving arithmetic 
teaching without visible effect. Now that television is being used, 
supervisors feel they are far more effective throughout the entire 
school system, for they work with the television teacher, control 
all lessons and thus influence teaching in every classroom 
throughout the county. 

After two years of using closed-circuit television in Washing- 
ton County, the board of education -has come to a series of 
tentative conclusions which have been summarized in pamphlet 
form 1 and reported to congressional hearings. 2 These conclusions 
, stress, the impact which television has made not only on the 
specific lessons taught by this medium, but on the organization 
and educational practice of the school system as a whole. 

Television has been qf benefit to both the content and the 
meffi&ds" of teaching. As teachers have more time to plan their 
lessons, and since there is greater emphasis on the selection and 
organization of learning experiences, television has led to the 
presentation of lessons which make use of a greater variety of 
resources than are normally employed, though many of them 
could have been used by any teacher in the classroom if she had 
had the skill, knowledge and time to integrate them into her 
lesson. Television therefore has acted as an effective in-service 
teacher-training device and has given teachers more time and 
opportunity to observe and study pupils. This is of great value 
in the typical elementary or secondary school situation where 
the teacher works directly with boys and girls for approximately 
seven hours a day and thus has little time left for class prepara- 
tion. 

Another over-all result has been to broaden and enrich edu- 
cation without unduly increasing expenditure for instruction. In 
the year 1957-58, the junior high schools of Hagerstown, with an 
enrolment of 1,581 pupils, used from seven to eight fewer 



1. Washington County Board of Education, Washington County 
Closed-circuit Educational Television Project Progress report, [851 

2. Statement of Dr. William Brish, Superintendent of Schools, Hagers- 
town (Maryland) in: United States, Congress, Senate, Educational 
Television. Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, April 24 and 25, 1968. [27] 
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teachers than would ordinarily be the case. In elementary 
schools, three teachers were giving satisfactory education in art 
and music which would otherwise have required 33 teachers. It 
has been estimated that this represents instructional benefits 
equivalent to $171,600 for an actual expenditure of $17,680. Such 
reduction in staff has not led to dismissals, however, because 
normally between 75 and 100 new teachers are employed every 
year. Economies in teaching staff could be taken care of by the 
normal channels of retirement, voluntary resignation or reas- 
signment in accordance with the teacher's request. 

Television has also been of general benefit, in the presentation 
of courses and resources not normally available to Washington 
County schools. Advanced courses have been offered to the rriost 
able 15 per cent of senior high school students. Outstanding 
members of the community and visiting personalities have been 
brought to all pupils in the school system. Expensive teaching 
equipment, which could not be supplied to all classrooms, was 
shown in close-ups on television so that pupils everywhere could 
benefit from the limited facilities available in Hagerstown. 

As to the television lessons themselves, certain assets were 
clearly apparent. The television screen, it has been found, gives 
the teacher an effective raea$s of directing and controlling the 
attention of the pupil. It provides each pupil with a framed 
reference for viewing as well\as a sense of direct contact with the 
teacher. Television magnifies 1 , objects in a clear, accurate and 
telling way, and encourages sustained attention, careful obser- 
vation and attentive listening. When lessons utilize this potential 
of television they can be particularly effective. 

Another feature of television which was much appreciated was 
the possibility of taking field trips to distant places without 
actually le^ing^^the^ classroom. Film transports students to a 
scene, and sucn pre6Mktion can emphasize the meaningful, 
while avoiding the irrelevant, so that many pupils see tilings they 
might have missed had they taken the trip in person. 

Television has served to vitalize many a classroom. But, 
according to Hagerstown educators, it *is no universal panacea*. 
Even if it did not suffer fronl serious Ifmitations" of Trt> WfHB 
inexperience of those who painfully learn to use this new tool, 
it could never be better than the theory and practice of education 
itself. This has led the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. William 
Brish, to conclude: 'As we worked on television it became 
apparent that we were really working on education. Many 
changes will come as the result of co-ordinating various factors 
of the school programme. These changes may be many and great 
because of television, but they will be made not to provide better 
television but better education for the pupils in the schools.' 
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Philadelphia: 

veteran of broadcast televised instruction 



Television is no newcomer to the classrooms of Philadelphia. 
After 10 years, school programmes, which are broadcast over both 
commercial and educational stations, have become a standard 
element of teaching. But the manner in which television is 
used is in constant evolution and the era of experimentation has 
by no means come to an end. This lends special interest to the 
experience of Philadelphia. 

The original motive for the introduction of television in 
schools was the desire to provide additional resources to make 
teaching more vivid and interesting. At the same time, there was 
a concern for the quality of teaching due to a shortage of 
teachers and the employment of some 600 substitute teachers. In 
numerous elementary schools in the poorer districts of the 
city, classes number as many as forty-five to fifty children per 
teacher. 

There was a particular shortage of teachers in certain fields, 
such as mathematics, science, and the arts, and subjects were 
therefore chosen with a view to meeting the existing deficiencies 
rather than to providing television programmes which could 
make a contribution to a fully adequate teaching situation. 

After long experience with radio, which provided the nucleus 
of a staff trained in the production of school broadcasts, ex- 
perimentation in educational television began in 1948 with a 
regular series of broadcasts over three local commercial 
television stations. During the school year 1952-53, for example, 
the television staff of the Philadelphia public schools produced 
13 television broadcasts per week, or a total of 372 telecasts for 
the year. 1 

Programmes brought foremost teachers, as well as valuable 
and outstanding individuals or materials to the classroom. As a 
result, teachers, supervisors, principals and parents began to sec 
the value of the TV lessons and the audiences grew. 

By 1959 well over 200,000 pupils viewed telecasts in schools 
every week. About three-quarters of them were in schools of the 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education, while the remainder 
attended private schools as well as public schools in the 
surrounding area. 

The Philadelphia public schools had in 1958 close to 700 recei- 
vers, of which 235 were purchased by the board of education, 
while 400 had been bought by home and school associations an 
indication of the support which parents gave to the use of 
television in classrooms after they had seen the programmes. 



1. Martha Gable, Some Benefits and Problems of School Television, 
p. 2. [101] 
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With the success of commercial television, less time became 
available for the broadcasting of educational programmes, and 
it became necessary to establish the educational television station 
WHYY-TV, an ultra-high frequency station. Sets available in 
homes cannot receive its signal unless they are equipped with a 
special adapter. Consequently, this station is seen by relatively 
few home viewers but, on the other hand, offers full flexibility 
for the production of educational programmes for use in schools. 
Like similar ultra-high frequency stations in other cities, it 
stands somewhere between closed-circuit television and open- 
circuit broadcasting which can be seen by the population at 
large. On the station's board of directors are representatives 
from the City of Philadelphia Board of Public Education, the 
diocesan schools, colleges, universities and other educational and 
civic groups. This co-operation among many forces interested in 
the promotion of education is the central factor in the success of 
educational television, according to those responsible for it in 
Philadelphia. 1 

'The successful use of TV in a school or a school system 
requires advance orientation of administrators, parents, citizens, 
teachers and pupils. In other words, a receptive climate needs to 
be created. In addition, the involvement of the TV teachers, the 
classroom teachers who receive the programmes with the chil- 
dren, the curriculum subject specialists who write courses of 
study, is of prime importance, if there is to be general acceptance 
of the TV lessons. This may be done in regular planning meetings 
or in workshops.' 



PLANNING 

The first step in planning a year's programmes is a five-week 
summer workshop of television teachers and a group of class- 
room teachers representative of the grades and school systems 
which intend to use the programmes. The teachers are paid $400 
for attending this workshop, which meets part of the time in one 
of the city's high schools, and part at the educational television 
station so that all concerned may become familiar with the 
facilities and limitations of the television medium. As a final 
outcome of this summer workshop detailed course outlines are 
distributed to all classroom teachers in advance of the broadcast 
series. 

During the school year, classroom teachers meet once a month 
with television teachers in groups arranged by subject areas. The 
classroom teachers are paid $4 an hour for attending these 
meetings, while the television teachers receive their normal 
salaries as well as overtime pay for extra time spent on the 
preparation of broadcasts. These monthly meetings make it 



1. Martha Gable, op. cit., p. 2. 
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possible to adjust initial plans in the light of experience in class- 
rooms. It is frequently necessary for the television teacher to 
deviate from the course outline. He may find that he cannot 
present as much information as he was expected to include in 
his lesson. Or the availability (or non-availability) of certain 
visual elements makes it advisable to change the form and 
emphasis of the programme. Such changes are upsetting to the 
classroom teacher who had prepared the class for a somewhat 
different lesson and is taken unawares by material which was 
unexpectedly included. But he also feels a certain personal 
responsibility for such incidents, because he or his representa- 
tive have shared in drawing up the course which imposes 
difficult problems on the television teacher, and because there 
exist constant channels for making suggestions and comments. 
Television teachers are selected from among the normal teaching 
staff of the Philadelphia public schools. They should be good 
teachers, who are masters of content and method, with a warm, 
friendly, articulate and sincere personality. They can then be 
taught television techniques, but it is important that they have 
an innate sense of pace and timing. School programmes, Philadel- 
phia educators believe, remain 'show business'. They must 
succeed in holding the attention of the audience and in creating 
a sense of suspense and fulfilment. Studio audiences have not 
been found valuable. The television teacher may need them to 
check his own pace, particularly when he is inexperienced, but 
after some time, he should dispense with the studio audience 
because he is accepted far more readily by the children if he 
speaks directly into the camera than if he speaks to a studio 
group which acts as a barrier to the close relationship of students 
and television teacher. 

Emphasis is laid on programmes which are simple and logical. 
Visual material is not desirable if it does not make a contribution 
to the logical sequence of lessons : it may confuse and dissipate 
the focus of attention. Dramatization is only rarely used because 
there is a lack of professional actors, of time for rehearsal and 
of studio space. Round-table discussions have not been found 
especially efFective on television, except for certain review 
discussions with schoolchildren. They are most valuable when 
they bring outstanding personalities to the screen. 



RESULTS 

Thanks to television and its team-work approach, the concept of 
the unity of man's civilization and of the child's experience is 
penetrating the curriculum of Philadelphia schools. In the past, 
the school board had frequently recommended that the curri- 
culum and teaching methods be worked out on a co-operative 
basis between teachers of different subject areas as well as the 
school administration. But such co-operation was largely lacking 
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in actual practice until the advent of television which imposes 
the need for consultation in programme planning. Such consul- 
tation inevitably produces beneficial results which go beyond 
the area of television itself. 

An example of the manner in which television brings about a 
re-evaluation of teaching is a social studies course given to 
elementary schools. Science, geography and history used to be 
taught by a single teacher who frequently was unable to do 
justice to any of these individual disciplines. With television, it 
has, however, become possible for a number of specialized 
teachers to join forces in giving the same social studies course 
and to pool their knowledge toward a common goal. In this 
manner, children receive the most competent teaching in indi- 
vidual subjects without learning in watertight compartments. The 
integration of subjects, the abandonment of specialized teaching 
in individual disciplines, was a feature of progressive education. 
This new method frequently led, however, to superficial teaching 
and a failure to give sound instruction in any of the individual 
disciplines. But now it has become possible to combine the best 
of both methods, thanks to the co-operation of experts in one 
and the same television course. 

One of the difficulties frequently encountered in the use of 
television arises from the fact that the schedule of broadcast 
programmes tends to come into conflict with the curriculum 
schedules of individual schools. But because of the great need 
for qualified teaching In such subjects as science and mathema- 
tics, quite a number of Philadelphia schools have found it advis- 
able to adjust their lesson plan to the schedule of television 
programmes. 

Though it may be too early to speak of findings and many 
questions remain unanswered, Philadelphia educators have 
acquired certain firm convictions. For instance, they believe 
that television will not displace teachers, because there will 
never be a sufficient number of really good teachers. Nor do 
they see in television a cheaper way of education. 'When it is 
used to provide better and extra services with superior teaching 
materials combined with the most effective use of personnel, it 
is not less expensive. Any improvement in the past has cost 
money. The same is true of television. The claim that it will save 
money ... is misleading.' 1 

Finally, television is found valuable because it arouses the 
curiosity and activity of children. Librarians and teachers report 
that many children are stimulated to ask for reading materials on 
subjects and stories presented on television. Pupils want to know 
the meaning, spelling and pronunciation of new words heard on 
programmes; they proceed spontaneously from passive viewing 
to inquiry and to the execution of individual or group projects. 



1. Martha Gable, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Delmarva: 

TV brings new resources to remote areas 

Off the beaten path and away from large cities with their well- 
stocked libraries is the Delmarva television school, an example 
of the use of a commercial station to bring programmes to 
school districts in a number of states. The television station at 
Salisbury (Maryland) covers portions of the states of Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia (hence 'Delmarva') where school systems 
had long needed new and advanced information, particularly in 
the fields of science and music. When the station offered its 
facilities, seven school systems pooled their efforts to produce a 
series of television programmes which would benefit them all 

The Delmarva education project was organized during the 
spring of 1958. The purpose of the project was to strengthen 
instruction in the science and music areas, to expand the school 
programme generally, and to assist teachers by using television 
as a force which encourages children to learn and introduces 
new ideas and information. 

The project was administered by an advisory council con- 
sisting of a representative from each participating school system 
and one representative from the television station. The officers 
of this council constituted an executive committee for continuous 
supervision of the project. 

Each participating school system contributed $1 per pupil for 
the first year of operation. These funds were used to cover 
expenses for salaries and supplies as well as for the rental of 
the station facilities made available on a cost basis. In addition, 
television sets valued at some $40,000 were furnished by the 
schools or through funds provided by civic organizations in 
various communities. 

The one-hour daily telecasts of two subjects included: music, 
second and fourth grades' 1 two periods per week; science, fifth 
grade, two periods per week; and science, sixth grade, three 
periods per week. One period a week was reserved for enrich- 
ment programmes such as 'Story Hour', 'Art*, or a newsreel. 

The five-minute interval between the two telecasts while 
classes change is used .for a brief programme called "Dear 
Parent* , of interest to both parents and children. During this 
interval, participating students, ranging from kindergarten to 
high school, describe their hobbies, tell what they learned in 
school, give group performances, or hold teen-age panel discus- 
sions. Teachers and principals of grade and high schools 
comment on report-card grades, disciplinary measures, subjects 
in the college preparatory course, and other phases of school life. 



1. First grade is for 6-year-old children; second grade for 7-year- 
olds, etc. 
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Interest in the entire project ran high among both parents and 
students. After a TV feature on' 'Boats and Buoyancy,' a group 
met at one of the homes to review experiments and to make first- 
hand tests for buoyancy and safety. Another class constructed 
an elaborate layout of a miniature 'Christmas City' complete 
with telephone lines and house lights. Many students wrote to 
the station expressing their interest in the telecasts, telling what 
experiments and models they had made. Some teachers sent 
references that enabled others to get the pictures, charts, and 
diagrams that they, themselves, had found useful. A natural out- 
come of the programme was to have art classes in the schools 
contribute their talents to making TV title cards, posters, and 
charts used on the telecasts. 

Interest was carried beyond the schoolroom. A bus driver 
reported that he could always tell TV Music Day because children 
sang and enacted the new songs on their way home. 

A parent of a pre-school child wrote that the science pro- 
gramme brought her up to date on the developments of the past 
twenty to twenty-five years. The demonstrations and experi- 
ments were so simply and clearly presented, she said, that even 
her 5-year-old son listened attentively. The child got lost among 
the atom and molecule structures, but the innumerable questions 
asked after each telecast ensured that some information would 
stay with him and be to his advantage later on. Shut-ins and 
mothers derived great satisfaction from the school telecasts and 
expressed the hope that they would continue on open circuit. 

Parents see what their children are being taught. The informa- 
tion, usually new to them, or at least a necessary 'refresher', sti- 
mulates interest in their children's school activities. As one parent 
said, 'I can talk to my children about their school work now.' 

In order to facilitate correlation between presentations and 
classroom use a schedule of telecasts was made up for the use of 
principals. Accompanying each schedule is a teacher's guide 
which briefs the teacher on the topic for each day, suggests 
things to do after the viewing and includes a new vocabulary 
and a bibliography or song sheet. 

The teacher is thus an important part of the telecast pro- 
gramme. Children are asked not to take notes but to remember 
as much as they can, and particularly to watch the closeups of 
experiments and demonstrations. The teacher makes notes during 
the telecast on points she believes will be of most value to the 
class. 

The follow-up discussions, conducted by the teacher immedia- 
tely after the telecast, review the subject and stimulate interest 
in working out projects. The teacher suggests materials and 
sources for further information. 

The teachers themselves have been quick to suggest steps that 
would achieve closer ties between classroom and studio as well 
as enable them to function more effectively in the partnership. 
The quotations below give some idea of what classroom teachers 
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in the Delmarva project learned about educational television 
during the first period of the project: 

*I have found that when children try to take notes during a 
telecast they lose interest in the TV lesson. I have told the 
children that I will take all the notes and put them on the hoard 
after the lesson.' 

*I have found that the lessons seemed crammed with informa- 
tion and I have just realized why Some of the material is for 

everybody and some for those pupils who are more apt. I am 
amazed how much some pupils seem to understand. I hope you 
do not simplify the lesson too much.' 

C I had to appoint a museum committee, the children brought 
in so much stuff. The objects needed to be grouped and labelled. 
After their work was complete the committee complained that 
the class was always "messing up the exhibit". So the committee 
arranged two tables. They called one "An Exhibit for Our Eyes 
to use", and the other, "An Exhibit for Our Hands to use".' 

*We could find little material on "boats and buoyancy" before 
the unit started so we decided to write a book on the subject. 
We felt this information should be in our school. I was amazed 
at what was written after each telecast. Some children saw to it 
that their mothers watched the telecasts so that they could call 
on them for help. Really our school now has illustrated books on 
boats and buoyancy. We plan to mimeograph some of the 
articles so that each of us will have a complete book plus the 
28 individual books. Some parents have asked for extra copies 
of the mimeographed books. Most of the work was done as 
homework and during English period/ 

The school systems participating in the project stress their 
belief that television cannot replace good classroom teaching; 
that TV is merely a means to supplement the work of the class- 
room teacher and makes available to her another valuable aid. 
They recognize that television has unique potentials in encour- 
aging children to learn and in presenting ideas and information, 
but that beyond these two steps in the learning process, a capable 
classroom teacher must take over. "Television will produce 
virtually nothing if she is not present/ 1 



Television in large classes 



Should children be taught at all times in the traditional class- 
room of some thirty pupils, or may it be possible, thanks to 
television, to make better use of teachers by giving certain 



1. The report on the Delmarva project is based on the article by 
Mary Eleanor Spear, 'The Open-circuit Story of Delmarva*, Audio- 
visual Instruction, [114] 
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lessons to large classes of hundreds of pupils who view pro- 
grammes on a series of receivers scattered among them? 1 This is 
the challenging question which Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education posed to educational 
administrators who are looking for a way to increase the effec- 
tiveness of their limited resources. 

Dr. Stoddard first put forward his ideas in a booklet entitled 
Schools for Tomorrow: An Educator's Blueprint, which has 
become the basis for one of the Fund's most far-reaching experi- 
mental projects. Dr. Stoddard expressed his reasoning in these 
words : 

'The schools are in the midst of a time when they need not 
only more teachers than we dreamed a few years ago we might 
need now, but also a higher level of teaching. There are not only 
many more persons to be educated but also there is so much 
more that must be learned, and much that must be learned is 
more complicated and difficult to learn than before. Further, to 
make the situation more challenging and even more baffling, 
there are not enough teachers to do the teaching even as it has 
been done, and not enough school space in which to do the 
teaching. Moreover, many of the facilities are outmoded and ill- 
adapted to the needs of a modern programme of education. 

'In the midst of this rather gloomy picture has come television. 
What part it can and may play in the whole process of education, 
formal or informal, is not very definite and certain at the present 
time. Dr. Thomas Clark Poolock of New York University said 
recently : "It now seems clear, however, that television offers 
the greatest opportunity for the advancement of education since 
the introduction of printing by movable type. This comparison is 
made soberly."* 2 

This approach appears very broad. In fact, however, the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education narrowed its field consi- 
derably, at least for the initial experimental project. It asked 
first of all whether television could be as effective or more 
effective than standard teaching, and secondly, whether consi- 
derable savings in teachers and building space could be made 
through the use of television. 

The three-year project, entitled The National Program in the 
Use of Television in the Public Schools, has as its objective *to 
determine whether it is feasible, using televised instruction as 
a major resource, to teach large classes of students with fewer 
teachers and fewer classrooms than might otherwise be required, 
and at the same time to upgrade the quality of education'. 3 

To prepare the programme, representatives of the Fund 



1. In Detroit, for instance, 140 children of four classes came together 
in the cafeteria to view a science programme on five television 
receivers. 

2. Alexander J. Stoddard, Schools for Tomorrow: An Educator's Blue- 
print, pp. 26-7. [10] 

3. Fund for the Advancement of Education, The National Program in 
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questioned a number of superintendents, particularly in large 
cities, as to whether they would be interested in testing Dr. Stod- 
dard's hypothesis. They obtained the co-operation of school 
systems throughout the country which are roughly representative 
of American public schools. During the first two years the 
following school systems co-operated in this programme: Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Dade County (Miami, Florida), Detroit, Jefferson 
County (Kentucky), Milwaukee, Norfolk, Oklahoma City, Phila- 
delphia, Wichita (Kansas), Kansas City (Missouri), 16 school sys- 
tems in south-western Indiana, and scores of school systems in 
Nebraska, North Carolina and Oklahoma. Cincinnati dropped 
out of the project after the first year. 

The launching, development and evaluation of this programme 
has been reported in the Fund's publications 1 which have pro- 
vided the following information. In the summer of 1957, before 
the experiments got under way, workshops were held to plan in 
detail the courses to be televised. Participating in these work- 
shops were the studio teachers and the classroom teachers who 
were to be involved in the experiments. In most cases, these 
workshops developed course outlines, as well as guides for the 
classroom teachers and, in several instances, guides for the 
students as well. These workshops proved to be of inestimable 
value, because in most instances they resulted in courses that 
were far better prepared than the same courses in previous 
years. Such workshops were held again in the summer of 1958, 
before the start of the second year. 

To accommodate the large classes, schools used auditoria, 
cafeterias and study halls as they generally had no normal class- 
rooms large enough to hold so many pupils. In many cases these 
makeshift arrangements proved not very satisfactory. Acoustics 
were poor, seating arrangements left much to be desired and in 
cafeterias there were often distracting noises and odours from 
the kitchens. These were problems characteristic of an experi- 
ment and the Fund's educators hoped that they would draw 
attention to the fact that future school buildings would have to 
make special provisions for the assembly of a large number of 
students under regular classroom conditions. 

At the elementary level, the television classes ranged in size 
up to 175. At the junior- and senior-high level, they were much 
larger, ranging in size from 200 to 500. 

Most of the elementary schools in the programme were reor- 
ganized along the lines of a plan suggested in Schools for Tomor- 
row. Under this plan, students spent half the day in a class of 



the Use of Television in the Public Schools; A Report on the First 
Year 1957-58, p. 8. [58] (Dr. Stoddard made it clear that he was not 
thinking of fewer teachers 'than we have now but fewer than we 
would need 10 years from now under present standards for allo- 
cating teacher supply'.) 
1. Teaching l)g Television [52], and op. clt. 
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25 or less, receiving instruction in reading, writing and arith- 
metic from a single teacher; the other half of the day they spent 
in groups of 75 to 150, with a series of teachers, receiving 
instruction in social studies, science, physical education, health, 
safety, and other subjects. It was in these larger groups that 
elementary students in the experiment received part of their 
instruction over television. 

In the junior and senior high schools, the large classes were 
generally in courses such as history, English, mathematics, phy- 
sics and chemistry. 

In courses in the elementary schools, the classroom teacher 
usually had about five minutes before the telecast to prepare 
the students for what they were about to see and hear; next, the 
studio teacher presented the main points of the lesson in a 
20-minute telecast; the classroom teacher then answered ques- 
tions, stimulated discussion about the points made by the studio 
teacher, and (depending upon such variables as the general 
ability level of the class or the complexity of the subject matter 
that had been presented in the telecast) either reinforced the 
main points of the lesson or carried the students much beyond 
what had been presented. Sometimes, of course, a classroom 
teacher did both. The teacher guides that had been prepared in 
the summer workshops often contained suggestions for what the 
classroom teacher might do in the follow-up part of the lesson, 
and in those instances where student guides had also been 
prepared there were suggestions as to what the student might do 
on his own to explore the main points of the lesson. 

In courses in the junior and senior high schools, much the 
same procedure was followed, except that there was much wider 
variation in the timing of the follow-up period. Practice work 
took so many different forms that few generalizations are pos- 
sible, except to say that the televised portion of the lesson was 
usually about thirty minutes long, and the follow-up about twenty 
to twenty-five. Schedules varied so widely that in some instances 
the follow-up came before the telecast, in others it came after- 
ward, and in still others it was divided. 

It was customary to have one or more regular classroom 
teachers present in the viewing room during the entire lesson. 
In some instances, one classroom teacher handled the entire 
class. This was most often true at the elementary level. At the 
junior-high and senior-high levels, the general practice depended 
a great deal upon subject matter, scheduling, and the size of the 
class. In certain cases, one regular teacher in the particular sub- 
ject matter of the course (for example, an English teacher) hand- 
led the entire class with the assistance of an aide, who noted 
attendance, passed out papers, and performed other non-profes- 
sional tasks. In other cases, depending largely on the size of the 
class, two teachers in the particular subject matter were assign- 
ed. In still other cases as, for example, when a class in Eng- 
lish was to be followed by a class in history in the same large 
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room a teacher from each subject-matter area was assigned to 
both classes. The English teacher would handle the follow-up 
teaching in her course, assisted by the history teacher, and 
during the history course the roles of the two teachers would be 
reversed. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that no student in the experi- 
ment received all of his instruction over television. 

Although testing and statistical procedures varied widely, the 
results are based only on comparisons in which the television 
and control students were level in scholastic aptitude and pre- 
test score, or in which differences between television and control 
groups had been taken into account in such a way that legitimate 
comparisons could be made. 

Despite the newness of television as a medium of instruction, 
despite all sorts of technical difficulties and the makeshift 
arrangements required to convert auditoriums, cafeterias, large 
study halls and other buildings into classrooms, the test results 
showed that students who received part of their instruction over 
television in large classes frequently did as well as and some- 
times significantly better than students who were taught by 
conventional methods in small classes. 

Of 110 comparisons, 68 favoured the TV students and 42 favou- 
red the control students. There were 38 cases where the differ- 
ence in achievement was statistically significant; in 29 of these 
the difference was in favour of the TV classes, and in 9 it was 
in favour of the control classes. 

Several school systems reported substantial savings in teaching 
positions and in classroom space with no sacrifice of quality. 
Bade County, for example, saved the equivalent of 27 teaching 
positions and 29 classrooms* In other cities, the teacher time 
saved by the use of television in large classes made it possible 
to provide much more individualized instruction for slow 
learners and rapid learners. 

Late arrivals and absences fell off sharply among students in 
the television classes. Except in a few isolated cases, discipline 
was not a problem in the large classes. 

The techniques of teaching and learning in large class situa- 
tions have by no means been thoroughly mastered, but the class- 
room teachers and the students worked hard during the first 
year to develop and improve them. Classroom teachers experi- 
mented with various ways of obtaining student participation, 
both during and after the televised part of the lesson, and 
students began to develop the skills of notetaking and of speaking 
clearly and distinctly in the large classes. 

But there was a distinct problem of training classroom 
teachers in the techniques of handling large classes, particularly 
in the techniques of ensuring student participation. Student 
participation in a large class must of necessity be different from 
participation in a small class. Several imaginative teachers in 
the large classes have devised new techniques for stimulating 
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student discussion and involvement after the telecast, but much 
remains to be learned in this respect. Students, too, need to 
acquire the techniques of learning in a large class situation. 

The Fund also noted a number of other problems which have 
been encountered. As to the problem of reorganizing the curri- 
culum to take maximum advantage of television as a teaching 
tool, the first year's experience indicates that the participating 
school systems are convinced that the new medium makes 
possible a much broader, deeper and richer curriculum than is 
possible under conventional methods of instruction. The task is 
to develop a curriculum that fully utilizes the potentialities of 
the new medium. 

The issue of adapting the level of teaching to the varying 
abilities of students, which is also a problem in conventional 
instruction, becomes increasingly important when a television 
teacher reaches several hundred or several thousand students in 
widely scattered classrooms. 

Finally there are the problems of scheduling, with respect to 
the time of day at which the lesson is telecast and also with 
regard to the duration of the telecast and its place in the class 
period. The latter has important implications for the blending 
of telecast and classroom follow-up into a meaningful whole. 

So much for the Fund's report on this significant programme. 

An observer of these large classes receiving instruction from 
television cannot fail to be struck by the fact that it is difficult 
for children to express themselves or to receive adequate per- 
sonal attention under these conditions. Experience, however, 
varies considerably from school to school. In Philadelphia three 
sixth grade classes were meeting in the auditorium to receive a 
language lesson which discussed the role of prefixes and suffixes. 
The teacher who had been working with these classes through- 
out the school year knew every child by name and called upon 
many pupils during the 20-minute follow-up period in which 
the entire student body actively participated. The high school 
teacher of a class in literature in Detroit had a much more 
difficult task. Teen-age students were reluctant to express 
themselves publicly on a subject as personal and sensitive as the 
poetry of Emily Dickenson. Similarly, teacher opinion varied 
concerning the value of such classes for different intelligence 
levels. Some said 'smart* children want to express their opinion 
but that teachers find it frustrating to have a general discussion 
with such a large student body. Others noted that the higher the 
intelligence of the student the greater the effectiveness of the 
television lesson because it required so much extra independent 
work on the part of the pupils. 

Having to speak loudly in a large class may, in fact, be an 
asset. Teachers in a Philadelphia elementary school who directed 
the follow-up to a science lesson made a point of calling on chil- 
dren to speak loudly and clearly so that they might be heard by 
the others and found that this was valuable in the training of 
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speech and elocution. Such public speaking proved particularly 
useful in. a large class studying Spanish. 

Nevertheless, teacher opinion is strongly divided. A Detroit 
teacher stressed that television can bring in many materials not 
available to the normal class but added: 'What you gain on the 
one hand you lose on the other' because children cannot ask 
questions and express themselves sufficiently. 

These are the problems with which the large class programme 
has been wrestling. Efforts are made to overcome these handi- 
caps through better techniques in handling large class discussion 
and in particular through greater emphasis on discussion in 
smaller groups which are related to the television presentations 
but take place at another time. 

In Philadelphia televised lessons to large classes were cut 
down from five to three days a week so tlaere would be more 
time for pupils to work in normal-sized classes under their 
teacher, and elsewhere, too, educators are looking for the proper 
balance between the material contributions which television is 
able to make and the psychological requirements of good educa- 
tion. 



Television links school and community 

Schools in the United States are vitally dependent upon the 
support of the local community. Local taxes provide the prin- 
cipal support and local citizens sit on school boards which 
determine and supervise general policies. Communities, on 
the other hand, count on the services of educational insti- 
tutions which are called on, along with other social, educational 
and religious organizations, to guide the child in its life with 
others and to promote cultural and educational activities for 
children and adults alike outside normal school hours. But how 
close is their actual co-operation, how good is their mutual 
understanding? Can television help to throw a bridge between 
the world of education and the surrounding community? 

The citizen of a town or state has a threefold interest in the 
work of the educational institution: as a parent, he is concerned 
with the kind of schooling his child receives; as a taxpayer, he 
wants his money to be used in the most effective manner; and 
as an adult, he may expect the school to make a contribution to 
the cultural life of the community. In all these areas, there is a 
place for television. 

When formal education addressed to classrooms is broadcast 
by television stations, home-bound pupils derive great benefit 
and parents are able to see the kind of teaching their children 
are receiving. As the story of the Delmarva project reveals so 
vividly, they are happy when they can talk to their children 
about the lessons and even learn along with them. In New York 
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City, the daily broadcast of a full schedule of school programmes 
has aroused an enthusiasm and acceptance by the general public 
far beyond the expectations of the educators who launched these 
programmes. During the first year, over 20,000 letters came in 
from people who were originally considered a mere incidental 
audience. Housewives particularly welcomed the programmes, 
because they enjoyed the opportunity to resume studies many 
years after leaving school, and because it gave them a better idea 
of what their own children were doing. Moreover, letters 
frequently indicated boredom with the normal programme fare 
and eagerness to follow programmes which bring new informa- 
tion into the home. 

School programmes have a particular appeal to older people. 
A man in his seventies may buy school textbooks so that he can 
learn algebra, 60 years after leaving school, or an elderly lady 
will enjoy the course on literature which stimulates her to read 
classics of whose very existance she had been ignorant. 

Beyond this incidental effect of educational programmes on 
the general public, school systems use television in a deliberate 
effort to interpret their work to the community. Realizing that 
the work of schools is being evaluated every day at the dinner 
table in the light of accounts brought home by the children, 
schools feel that they should tell their own story so parents may 
better appreciate their efforts. From Delaware to Texas and from 
Florida to the state of Washington, educational and commercial 
stations carry programmes on the schools in action. Such pro- 
grammes show how spelling is taught to youngsters, or discuss 
whether children today are receiving enough teaching in 
mathematics. They may attempt to convey an idea of the cost of 
education by showing a typical classroom with prices tagged on 
the furniture and equipment, or they may seek to interpret the 
problems which are created by overcrowded schools, showing 
filmed reports of what goes on in a classroom jammed with 
children. 

The close integration of schools and communities assumes 
community consciousness and general concern with the work of 
schools. But as cities have grown larger and larger, it has become 
difficult if not impossible, to make the average citizen feel that 
he is playing a significant part in decisions which ought to be 
his. A spectacular example of the manner in which a board of 
education can use television to arouse public interest and 
concern is the regular bi-weekly broadcasts of the working 
sessions of the school board at Houston (Texas). It has been 
estimated that when the programme goes on the air at 7.30 p.m. 
over the educational station, 14 out of 20 television owners 
eagerly watch the proceedings. Many of the agenda items have a 
direct bearing upon the life of the average family: Should 
boundary lines of school districts be re-drawn which may mean 
that the social composition of the school will change, or that 
distances to the school will become longer or shorter for the 
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individual family? Should bus transportation be cut down to 
effect economies? What is the school board's attitude towards 
'integration' of white and Negro children in the same school, 
following the United States Supreme Court's decision that all 
public schools must be open to all children? Opinions on the 
seven-man board are strongly divided on these and other issues. 
The school board sessions become a veritable town meeting of 
the air, in which everyone participates, and which is the 'talk 
of the town' on Tuesday mornings. They provide an oppor- 
tunity for every teacher to know what goes on in the school 
board, and every taxpayer receives an unedited account, when 
formerly he had to depend on the differing versions provided by 
partisan newspapers. 

When the programme first went on the air in 1956, some board 
members made a play to the audience in preparation for the 
next election, while others were hesitant to say in public what 
they might have said in private sessions. However, after growing 
accustomed to this manner of running their meetings, board 
members became much less conscious of working before the 
public, almost forgetting the presence of cameras. They had 
come together to solve problems and the work at hand out- 
weighed in their mind any tendency to make a public show of 
these sessions. 

The board of education pays some $300 for each programme. 
When it was found that such payment was not permitted under 
existing legislation and that the programme would, therefore, 
have to be discontinued, there was widespread disappointment. 
School board members, the public, and the legislators all agreed 
that the programme had served to improve education through 
the mobilization of moral and financial support. The Texas 
legislature passed a bill legalizing the payment of school funds 
so that the programme could be resumed. Further evidence 
of the impact of this programme is the fact that the board of 
education was able to obtain increases in taxation and approval 
of all but one of its bond issues by its voters. 

While the boards of education seek to obtain the support of 
the community, communities in turn wish to benefit from the 
services which educational institutions can render to the aver- 
age citizen. This is the role which is normally filled by the 
highly developed university extension services. Today these 
extension services use television to present many different types 
of programmes which have been indicated in the chapter on 
colleges and universities. Similarly^ educational television sta- 
tions are developing programmes to fit certain community needs 
which have arisen. The director of the station in Detroit, for 
instance, reports: We hope to present a series in scientific 
Russian to train the many scientists and engineers, so they can 
translate Russian research. We are planning television seminars 
in research to cover such fields as electronic engineering, auto- 
motive engineering, chemical engineering, rocket research, 
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metallurgy and others. This project has a threefold purpose: to 
give an opportunity to scientists and engineers to exchange 
research information in the most rapid means of audio-visual 
communication, to bring science teachers and professors up to 
date on what research is being studied, and to show the young 
people what worlds are still left to conquer, and hopefully to 
stimulate them to emulate the skilled specialists they see before 
them. 

'We intend to enter the field of industrial education on televi- 
sion, hoping to relieve the problem of job dislocation due to 
automation processes. The problem seems to be one of special- 
ized educational information to large groups in the Detroit area 
and we feel we can make a contribution by television. 3 * 

Here, then, are examples of some of the many uses to which 
television is being put in order to bridge the gap between 
education and the world for which students are being educated. 



What place for television in the schools? 



What should be the place of television in the teaching of school- 
children? The few 'case histories' in this chapter and further 
examples given later in this book 2 indicate that an entire range 
of patterns is emerging. 3 

/ Professor I. Keith Tyler of Ohio State University has classified 
these patterns as follows: 4 

Total television teaching: The total teaching responsibility is 
carried by the television teacher. Programmes may be received 
in small or large classes in which the teacher is no more than 
a supervisor, or they may be seen by home viewers working 
on their own. 

Supplemented television teaching: The classroom teacher sup- 
plements the presentation of the television teacher in the 
preparation and follow-up of the lesson. Or supplementary 
instruction, supervision and assignments by means of corres- 
pondence is given to students who view programmes at home 
or in classrooms. 



1. Statement of Franklin Bouwsma, on behalf of Detroit Educational 
Television Foundation, in: United States, Congress, Senate, Edu- 
cational Television. Hearings before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, April 2k and 25, 1958. [27] 

2. See Chapter V, 'From science to the humanities', and Chapter VIII, 
* Other tools of education*. 

3. The cost and resources for the production and reception of televi- 
sion programmes, as well as the implications of their use for 
teacher and learner, are dealt with later in Chapters iy and IX, 
which will refer to the foregoing pages in their analysis of pre- 
vailing conditions in American schools. 

4. National Education Association, Proceedings of the NEA leadership 
seminar on the role of television in instruction. [26] 
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Television supplementing classroom: The student receives his 
teaching primarily from the classroom teacher, while televi- 
sion programmes are received at less frequent intervals (e.g. 
once a -week) and present materials which add to the class- 
room lesson. 

Television as a teaching aid: The classroom teacher is in 
complete control, and uses television for demonstration, obser- 
vation and magnification, as a tool which he manipulates with 
his own hands. 

As with any classification, these are by no means watertight 
categories. In particular, it is not easy to distinguish when the 
teacher supplements teaching and when television supplements 
the teacher's lesson. Where true team-work exists between televi- 
sion teacher and classroom teacher, the primacy of either may 
be hard to assess. Moreover, in order to include all uses of 
television covered in this book, we will have to add one more 
category, which we may define in these terms: 
Television as an educational communicator: The television pro- 
gramme serves to improve education (e.g., through the training 
of teachers), or fosters a closer relationship between educa- 
tional institutions and the community at large. 



THE CONTROVERSY 

Television glaringly reveals both weaknesses and strengths in 
education. Whatever the form in which it is used in the class- 
room, it becomes a catalyst in the wider process of evaluating 
education as a whole. Many would agree with the superintendent 
of Hagerstown, Dr. Brish, that here may lie the principal, though 
indirect, asset of television's use in schools. But other educators 
face this innovation with considerable resistance. The teachers* 
own professional organization has made the point that 'teachers 
are prone to teach the way they have been taught'. 1 There is 
initial scepticism about the value of an electronic tool in a 
profession which traditionally has relied on instruction by 
teachers in an intimate, personal environment. Such resistance 
is enhanced by the fact that it was not so much the teachers as 
educational administrators and foundations who promoted the 
introduction of television. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education sees in television 
above all a tool to bring outstanding teachers simultaneously to 
a large body of students in an effort to meet 'the crisis in our 
schools'. 2 When asked whether this policy implied support for 
direct teaching by television rather than for enrichment pro- 



1. National Education Association, Television, in Instruction, An Ap- 
praisal, p. 18. [68] 

2. For an expression of this point of view, see Charles A. Siepmann, 
Television and our School Crisis. [9] 
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grammes which bring the unusual into the classroom, the Fund's 
vice-president, Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, emphasized that the Fund's 
primary concern was with the former. 

While acknowledging the importance of making the hitherto 
inacessible available to every classroom, Dr. Eurich drew atten- 
tion to the programmes on commercial networks which 'offer an 
almost first-hand knowledge of anything going on in the world'. 
He stressed therefore that 'priority must be given to utilizing 
television to improve instruction in the basic curriculum, since 
it is here that the medium offers the greatest promise for up- 
grading the quality of instruction at the same time that it meets 
the challenge of increasing numbers to be taught. By definition, 
enrichment, although important, must be secondary to the 
regular curriculum*. Yet Dr. Eurich felt that the 'imaginative 
use of television for direct instruction can utilize virtually all 
the resources of the medium in making teaching more effec- 
tive'. 

In his approach, Dr. Eurich assumes that television pro- 
grammes of an enriching nature produced by commercial net- 
works are used systematically in school education and that 
direct teaching programmes employ all the resources of the 
medium. Yet many would doubt that these assumptions are 
confirmed by actual practice in the American schools, or that 
the principal value of television lies in its potential ability to 
overcome the administrative road-blocks to the expansion and 
improvement of education. This may perhaps be the most 
reasoned but it is not necessarily the most widely accepted 
approach to educational television in the United States. Many 
of its supporters set themselves different goals. 'It is not suffi- 
cient for educational television to help American education solve 
only its quantitative problems; for this would eventually make 
educational television an immense bastion of mediocrity. On the 
contrary, the most critical continuing need of educational televi- 
sion will be to insure that its contribution to American education 
is one of qualitative leadership.' 1 

Among the critics of educational television, the most vocal 
have been certain teachers^some of whom deny its vaTu|^alto- 
gether, as foFlffl^ace^ 
of the American Federation of Teachers: ^^,^. * 

'It is appreciated that our country faces a critical teacher and 
classroom shortage. We submit, however, that this problem 
should not be met by cheapening education, but rather by resolv-' 
ing to spend enough money on education to improve our 

standards In searching for an answer to the present teacher 

shortage, administrators have turned to experiment with gim- 
micks rather than meeting the problem directly. If we really 
want to meet the teacher shortage, we must not diminish the 



1. John W. Meaney, A Proposed Philosophy of Educational Television, 
p, 1. [Ill] 
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quality of education. We must, instead, guarantee even better 
education by attracting the teachers we need with a truly pro- 
fessional salary schedule. 

<It seems clear that the purpose of educational television is not 
at all that of improving education, but rather that of cutting 
education costs by downgrading teachers financially through 
creating a kind of caste system in which the actual student 
contacts will be in the hands of second class teachers, receiving, 
of course second class pay, and through an enormous increase 
in classroom size.' 1 

The National Education Association on the other hand, the 
largest of American teachers' organizations with a membership 
of over 700,000, appreciates the valuable contribution which 
television can make to teaching. But it feels that an approach 
which aims primarily to overcome material shortages and to 
compensate for the inadequate qualifications of many teachers, 
is taking too limited a view of the real potential of this medium 
of communication. 

4 It is a risky thing to lead the public to believe that simply by 
installing television sets you might then increase the number of 
students and decrease the number of teachers, thereby automati- 
cally bringing about better instruction at less expense', states the 
television consultant of the National Education Association, 
Dr. Harold E. Wigrcn. 'This is music to the taxpayer's ears, the 
answer to his prayer. But it simply is not so, we are not being 
honest about the whole thing when we allow this to be said. If 
\ve are not careful, that which we have created will turn around 
and bite us, even devour us! There are so many arguments which 
can be advanced for using television in education that are justifi- 
able and sufficient to win its case, it seems a pity that the case 
for television must rest on this economy factor alone. Some other 
solutions to the teacher shortage, or building shortage problem 
might come along that are so much more defensible than televi- 
sion that we might find television on a limb to be cut off 
completely.' 

Speaking as a member of the greatest American organization 
of professionals, Dr. Wigren added, however: 'I have never 
found a teacher yet who was antagonistic to using television to 
help with a teaching problem or in answer to a teaching purpose 
or goal. What they do resist and I don't blame them is the 
unwarranted claims which are made by enthusiastic supporters 
of television's use in the classroom which cannot be supported, 
and which serve as a threat to teachers in their pursuit of 
happiness. In some quarters there is rightful indignation over 
some of the things they hear proponents of total teaching by 
television say about teaching and about teachers.' 2 l 



1. Walter C. Varnum, 'ETV . . . Messiah or monster?', The American 
Teacher Magazine, pp. 18-10, [115] 

2. Harold E. Wigren, The Role of Television in Education, p. 13. [118] 
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The accent here is on the words 'total teaching*. It is the 
effort to utilize television for direct teaching which has brought 
the controversy to a climax, as President Hollis L. Caswell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has pointed out: 'It is 
only if direct teaching responsibility is taken by the television 
teacher that the number of teachers needed can be reduced, 
which is consistently stated by its advocates as a major advan- 
tage of the use of television. Much has been written about the 
advantages to be derived from this form of use, but little has 
been indicated as to its limitations. It is important that limita- 
tions be weighted against advantages.' 1 

President Caswell notes these among other limitations: 

'Only in highly specialized phases of the curriculum can 
a teacher teaching by television organize instruction around the 
interests and purposes of pupils (as for instance in surgery 
where the professor can assume strong specialized interest and 
adequate background of experience among his students). But a 
teacher who is teaching arithmetic to elementary school children 
may safely make no assumption whatever about the degree of 
pupil interest and purpose. . . . This means that television may 
be more appropriate for dealing with elective, specialized 
aspects of the curriculum in which mature students are involved 
than with required general work and immature students. 

'Adjustment to individual differences among pupils is limited 
by television teaching. ... A point sometimes made about televi- 
sion teaching is that its use frees the classroom teacher to give 
more attention to individual differences. This moves into the 
area of using television to supplement the work of classroom 
teachers, who continue to carry the central responsibility for 
their pupils. But this will not save teachers, which is a principal 
argument for the wide-spread use of television. 

'Often it is argued that television can extend the influence of 
great teachers from a few students to many hundreds or even 
thousands. What is overlooked is the extent to which teachers 
are great because of their direct, personal influence on students.' 

President Caswell in no way denies the value of television in 
education but doubts the approach of those who would assign 
to this medium the function of total teaching in an effort to 
make economies. He questions the very 'objective' premises of 
those who advocate massive use of television because of a lack 
of adequately trained teachers. As president of one of the leading 
teachers* colleges he asserts that 'television advocates have 
tended to overplay the teacher shortage, using it as an expedient 
means of advancing the introduction of television. They ignore 
the fact that the level of preparation of teachers has been 
constantly improving. . . . and that the most authoritative esti- 
mate is that an adequate supply of fully prepared teachers can be 



1. Hollis L. Caswell, *A Curriculum Viewpoint on Educational Tele- 
vision', Educational Leadership, pp. 4-6. [91] 
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available in less than ten years if present recruitment efforts are 
continued'. 1 

The controversy veers back and forth between two extreme 
positions, noted by the president of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, Dr. Clarence Faust, when he stated that we 
could 'make one or two serious mistakes about television. We 
could seize upon television as the means of education, neglecting 
the other ingredients of educational processes that are necessary 
for the development of human intelligence. Or we might, and 
perhaps the danger of this course is more real, make the equally 
sad mistake of neglecting this great and powerful medium of 
communication 5 . 2 

The real problem is not merely to define theoretically the 
proper place of television in education, but to gauge its role 
under the actual conditions found in American schools. Speaking 
of the Fund's project to explore the use of television in teaching- 
very large classes, a Philadelphia report stresses 'that superior 
TV teaching in large classes should not be compared with 
superior teaching in small classes, under ideal conditions. Rather, 
the experiment should be evaluated in terms of usual situations 
in most schools throughout the country'.* Similar observations 
are made whenever television is compared to the qualitative 
accomplishment of teachers or to the use of laboratories and 
other facilities by individual schools: the question which is 
asked each time is not whether television may in theory 
accomplish more than ideal traditional teaching situations, but 
whether a significant contribution can be made under the actual 
conditions as they are found in most educational institutions. 

Whatever the approach, there is, however, general agreement 
with this statement of the Committee on Television of the 
American Council on Education: 'The end sought in all cases is 
the selective use of the medium in combination with the more 
traditional methods of teaching so that the learning process may 
be reinforced both quantitatively and qualitatively in the most 
satisfactory manner. In any event the basic criterion should be: 
"How can TV improve education?" * 

COOPERATION 

Only co-operation by all concerned can bring about this improve- 
ment of education. Something more than a negative resignation 
on the part of teachers is required if television is to be accepted 
in the schools. The promoters of educational television are 
fortunate in having the support of private foundations which 



1. Hollis L. Caswell, op. cit., p. 8. 4 . , 

2. Clarence H. Faust, * Educational Philosophy and Television, The 
Educational Record, [97] , . 

3. Philadelphia Public Schools, Report of the National Experiment of 
Television Teaching in Large Classes, p. 14. [70] 
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furnish initial financial resources. Thanks to this support, it has 
been possible to explore many uses of the medium, to demon- 
strate its value and to carry out practical projects which are 
more persuasive and convincing than any verbal arguments. But 
foundations are not part of the normal administration of educa- 
tion. They may be able to induce the educational establishment 
to accept their funds and their approach, but their efforts are 
limited in scope and time. The final test of their effectiveness lies 
in the acceptance of their pioneering work by tax-financed 
educational systems, by the educators and by the people at large, 
when they are convinced that television makes a valuable contri- 
bution. Otherwise the initial effort comes to halt when the flow 
of outside funds is stopped. 

A typical example of such difficulties is the experience in 
Nebraska, 1 where small rural high schools were the exclusive 
target for foundation-supported programmes of the educational 
station. When foundation funds came to an end, it was found 
that these schools lacked the means to assure continuous pro- 
gramming, however much they appreciated the contribution of 
television. On the other hand, the financially stronger school 
districts in the cities of Lincoln and Omaha were reluctant to 
shoulder the burden because they were not convinced that the 
manner in which television was used in conjunction with cor- 
respondence courses was suited to their own form of teaching. 
It became apparent that school broadcasts in Nebraska would 
have to come to an end, unless their orientation was adapted to 
the needs of the larger school districts. Steps were therefore 
taken, somewhat belatedly, to associate them closely with the 
planning and production of broadcasts. 

To ensure that television would benefit from lasting rather 
than temporary support, even though its initial launching might 
require the aid of private foundations, great efforts are made to 

W.QU&,J&JEL^^^ 

establishment and operation, and in particular to involve the 

^j-j^g^,^^ t ^ at t ^ e school superintendent of 

Hagerstown has made perhaps his most significant contribution. 
It is here that broadcast television serves educators well by 
acquainting parents with the use of this medium in schools. And 
it is here that the administrators of school broadcasts in Philadel- 
phia have placed their main initial emphasis. A measure of the 
importance given to such preparation is the fact that teachers 
are paid for attending summer workshops and planning sessions, 
that is to say that teacher participation is regarded as being as 
important as their work in the classroom. 

There could be no more convincing evidence of the fact that 
this approach is successful, than the readiness of a growing 
number of school districts to pay regular fees for the use of 
programmes in classrooms. As in the Delmarva project, schools 



1. See pages 153-7. 
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in the region of Boston, Washington (D.G.), and elsewhere are 
ready to pay up to $1 per pupil per school year toward the 
production and presentation of educational programmes. At the 
same time there is a constant increase in the number of class- 
room receivers which are purchased out of^school fun^ds or ,with 
the aid c&parent-teacher associations.. 



CONCLUSION 

What, then, is , tlxejilace ol\ television in the American school? 
First of all, it r^rnaiil^^ efforts 

are made to involve teachers at every stage, from planning to 
final evaluation, the dominant point of view remains that of 
administrators who see in television a way to improve the over- 
all performance of the school system rather than a means of 
enriching the individual classroom lesson. When pressures are 
great and funds are short, school boards are slow to spend 
money on the enrichment of classroom lessons where these are 
already considered adequate. 

Television is welcomed because of its power of penetration.* 
Subject supervisors find that through television they may simul- 
taneously influence teaching in numerous dispersed classrooms, 
while formerly they had dissipated their efforts by working 
largely with individual teachers. 1 Television is valued not only 
for its direct contribution to classroom lessons but also because 
of its impact on teacher training, as we shall have occasion to 
point out in a later chapter.^hrough television it is possible for 
school systems to work togetKer on a regional, or even national 
scale in a common search for better educational resources.^/ 

Secondly, it appears that television makes a more obvious 
contribution to elementary schools than to high schools. In 
elementary schools, where teachers are overburdened by a mul- 
tiplicity of tasks, there is generally a lack of staff and facilities 
to teach such subjects as science, modern languages, art or music. 
Most teachers welcome the aid they receive from the television 
teacher and find it relatively easy to adapt classroom procedures 
to broadcast schedules, because they themselves control the 
hours at which their pupils study different subjects. 

In high schools television meets with far more resistance, 
though many American educators would argue that high school 
education is in much greater need of improvement than that in 



1. An administrator of art education in Philadelphia has observed: 
'It takes so much less time to reach all schools with a new idea or 
technique. Our personal visits to schools now are a follow-up to 
what has been demonstrated on television. Even though all classes 
do not see the telecast, teachers and pupils learn from those who 
have used them. \Ve can do so much more in less time, because 
television has helped our pupils learn faster/ 

2. See Chapter VI, 'Television and teacher education', 
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elementary schools. First of all, individual high schools find it 
more difficult to fit their 'bell schedules' to the programme 
schedules of television stations. Beyond this, the high school 
teacher is, at least theoretically, better trained in subject matters 
and therefore less ready to welcome the television teacher into 
his classroom. Significantly, it has frequently been found that 
the well-qualified teacher is often more prepared to accept out- 
standing television programmes than other teachers who feel that 
their authority and competence may be challenged in the eyes 
of the children. Finally, high schools expect a degree of speciali- 
zation in television presentations which is not easily met in pro- 
grammes addressed to many different types of schools, frequently 
even to a number of age levels. 

Television is used in the United States more to compensate for 
deficiencies than to provide new resources for education which 
make a contribution to the best of schools. Such an approach has 
the strength of frank, self-critical examination which prepares 
the ground for overcoming present handicaps as rapidly and as 
effectively as is possible with the use of modern techniques. But 
it also has the limitation of assuming that this is necessarily the 
most suitable way to remedy the present situation and that the 
value of television lies in the long run in such emergency relief. 

The place of television in American schools is thus conditioned 
by present limitations in facilities and fully qualified teaching 
staff. But current practice indicates that this is by no means the 
limit of television's significance in school education. When Phila- 
delphia elementary schools see programmes in which a number 
of experts pool their specialized knowledge to give pupils a more 
comprehensive view of the interdependence of knowledge, they 
experience a unique contribution of television (and perhaps 
radio). When outstanding poets or scientists speak directly to the 
children, a channel of communication has been opened which is 
closed to the bulk of public schools in the pre-television age. 

Television is not merely a substitute for traditional ways of 
teaching. It is a medium with its own psychological and emo- 
tional appeal, able to transcend barriers of time and place of 
disciplines and personalities. But the successful exploration of 
these contributions is hampered as long as there is a conflict 
between immediate needs and long-range objectives. 
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CHAPTER I T I 



The use of television 
by colleges 
and universities 



The United States was the first and is so far the only country 
where television is used in colleges and universities, if we except 
medical and dental schools. Perhaps this is due to the nature of 
the American colleges, which must accommodate a very large 
student body, roughly one-third of all young Americans. 
Dr. James Conant has stressed the difference between the 
American college and the European university, by pointing out 
that collegiate instruction includes a wide range of subjects, 
many of them of a distinctly practical, non-academic character, 
such as animal husbandry or wild life conservation. Conse- 
quently, a prospectus of many American colleges 'bears little 
resemblance to a corresponding pamphlet issued by a European 
university. The vast majority of the Americans are not univer- 
sity students in the European sense of the term that is, 
students preparing for a profession. Actually, the percentage of 
young men who are preparing to be doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
scientists, scholars, and teachers of academic subjects is about 
the same in this country as in Europe a surprisingly small 
percentage, by the way something like 6 per cent of an age 
group 5 . 1 - 

The growing pressure of numbers is reflected in official data 
summarized in 1957 by the Bulletin of the International Asso- 
ciation of Universities: 

'Colleges and universities throughout the United States will 
enrol 236,000 more students during the coming academic year 
than they enrolled in 1955 : 56. 

'One of every four persons in the United States will be attend- 
ing school or college this year. More pupils are attending high 
school than ever before in the nation's history, and more 
students are staying in school to graduate. Ten years ago 78 per 
cent of young people 14 to 17 years of age were enrolled in 
school. Today 87 per cent in that age group are enrolled. Ten 

1. James B. Conant, The American High School Today, pp. 3-4. [5] 
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years ago 40 per cent of young people in school stayed to 
graduate. Today 55 per cent stay to graduate. 

'Fifty per cent of those who graduate from high school go on 
to college as full-time or part-time students. 

'Resources for the education of young people beyond the high 
school will have to be expanded considerably in the years ahead. 
According to the Office of Education college-university enrol- 
ment will increase from its present 3.2 million to about 6.4 mil- 
lion by 1970.'i 

How can student enrolment be doubled in little more than a 
decade? The Fund for the Advancement of Education is con- 
vinced that television may make this possible. Its argument is 
based on a further analysis of the needs of higher education. 

'At the college level, perhaps the most critical problem is the 
growing teacher shortage. This is steadily worsening as our 
college population increases. Although in recent years the 
number of doctorate degree graduates has risen sharply, a 
steadily smaller percentage of these Ph.D.s are entering teaching. 
In the last three years the percentage of newly employed 
college faculty members with Ph.D. degrees has dropped from 
31 per cent to 23 per cent, while in that same time the percent- 
age with less than a master's degree has risen from 18 per cent 
to 23 per cent. This is in striking contrast to the academic 
preparation of the total college faculty in 1963-54, when over 
40 per cent held Ph.D. degrees, and only 10 per cent had less 
than a master's degree. It represents a drastic deterioration in 
the quality of preparation of new college faculty members in a 
very short period of time. 

'The situation is complicated because it takes many years to 
educate the competent college teacher and because the demands 
of other fields for highly trained personnel are such that the 
total supply of our college graduates is insufficient to provide 
enough new faculty members to carry on "as usual'*. 

'The evident deterioration of quality leads one readily to an 
urgent wish to see that our very best teachers are used more 
extensively than before in meeting a large number of students. 
Since education is basically the transmission of the accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom of the human race to successive genera- 
tions, every means of communication must be considered. 

'Television is one such tool, our newest mass mode of com- 
munication. It seezns reasonable to state that there is no new 
educational resource which has ever been so widely adopted in 
so short a time at all levels of our educational system. 

'Teaching by television becomes of interest to a foundation 
only when it can be shown to be a useful and more efficient 
method to solve critical educational problems than past pro- 
cedures. 



1. Bulletin of the International Association of Universities, 1957, 
pp. 44-5. [4]. 
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'Considerations such as these have led the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education to embark on a programme of 
support for demonstrations of the potential uses of television in 
college teaching, in spite of great resistance to changes in 
education.' 1 

Numerous institutions are experimenting with television as one 
means of meeting growing enrolments, a shortage of building 
space and mounting costs of education. But this is not neces- 
sarily seen as the limit of television's potential usefulness in 
facing the key issue, which the directors of closed-circuit tele- 
vision at Pennsylvania State College defined in these terms: 

'What steps can be taken, what things can be done by colleges 
and universities which will make it possible to accommodate 
satisfactorily greatly increased enrolments of students while at 
the same time certainly maintaining standards and if possible, 
improving the quality of education?' 

The practical dilemma between quantitative expansion and 
qualitative improvement of education may be summed up in a 
series of problems faced by American colleges and universities. 

1. How are institutions of higher education to cope with a flood 
of new students who must be accommodated in limited build- 
ing space? 

2. How can teachers serve this growing student body adequately 
and at the same time be relieved from certain routine courses 
so that they may devote more time to research, writing, and 
individual supervision? 

3. How can those students best be served who are earning their 
living or who have to spend much of their time at home to 
attend to domestic duties? 

4. How can the curriculum be reorganized to give a meaningful 
and broad education without any lack of depth and quality in 
the presentation of individual disciplines? 

Administrators look upon television as one way to answer these 
problems. Some of their reasoning is similar to that which leads 
to the introduction of television in schools. But university 
teaching has certain special requirements which television is 
called upon to serve. 

In college teaching, there is generally far greater emphasis on 
the lecture form of presentation (some may say too great an 
emphasis). The same required introductory courses must be 
given to a large body of students, who are expected to work 
much more on their own and, according to American educators, 
must be rid of the habit of expecting continuous guidance and 
supervision from teachers. 

Introductory courses for all students are one pole of general 
college education. The other pole is a high degree of specializa- 
tion. Specific skills must be taught through intricate demonstra- 



1. Alvin C, Eurich, *A Foundation looks at College Teaching by Tele- 
vision', The Journal of Educational Sociology, pp. 329-30. [96] 
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tions requiring a close-up view for all students, particularly in 
the natural sciences. 1 

The nature of the student body is another distinguishing 
feature. The high school pupil normally devotes all his time and 
energy to his education. But at colleges and universities many 
students are working to pay for their education or even to 
maintain themselves and their families. They may take only a 
limited number of courses in the evening and spread their 
studies over many years. Classes must therefore be scheduled in 
such a manner that students may fit their education into a life 
filled with other obligations to employment and home. 

Finally, university education calls for teaching on the highest 
level. It is here that the student should be brought into contact 
with outstanding personalities in the world of learning, with the 
latest original research, and with unique documentation all 
normally widely scattered across the country. 

An interesting distinction between the role of television in 
colleges and schools in the United States is that television is 
taught as a subject in its own right. Frequently departments of 
speech, journalism or mass communication train students in the 
production of television programmes and investigate more 
generally the impact of television on society, as part of sociolo- 
gical and communications studies of the mass media. 

Corresponding to the wide range of tasks is an equal range of 
uses so that in no two colleges or universities is the role of 
television the same. The entire field is in constant flux and 
many projects are frankly experimental. An accurate and 
complete survey would have to describe scores of institutions. 
The general pattern emerges, however, if we limit ourselves to 
a few representation samples. 



ClosedUcircuit television 



Can large numbers of students be taught successfully by televi- 
sion even though they are unable to ask questions of the teacher? 
This is one of the key questions asked at Pennsylvania State 
University which is making the most extensive use of closed- 
circuit television in a project sponsored by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Under this project, the normal type 
of instruction is provided over television to students who view 
lectures in multiple classrooms. In addition to transmitting 
lectures, this television system is also used to present demon- 
strations so that they can be observed not only in dispersed 



1. Medicine and dentistry, whose use of television is described in 
Chapter VII, * Professional and technical training', face a similar 
problem and have developed significant techniques which are of 
interest beyond their specialized application. 
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classrooms, but also in a large auditorium or laboratory. Tbis 
application has been successful in improving the efficiency of 
laboratory work in both chemistry and metallurgy, 

'Not only can students see laboratory demonstrations in close- 
up, but they can be given uniform instruction on safety precau- 
tions, methods of handling apparatus, and laboratory techniques, 
and can be paced step by step through different operations. 
Television can be used to avoid duplication of expensive labora- 
tory equipment and special and expensive setups can be shown 
and demonstrated to students.' 1 

All that is required to teach these subjects to a large body of 
students assembled in an auditorium is a single, relatively simple 
television camera, some supplementary lighting, a public address 
system, and a number of television sets. Costs may range from 
$2,500 to $5,000 for typical installations depending on the 
number of receivers required. 2 

During the academic year 1957-58, approximately 5,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled in 17 sections of 30 different courses that 
were being taught entirely or in large part by closed-circuit 
television. These courses covered the following subjects: 
accounting, air science, algebra, economics, education, German, 
meteorology, military history, music appreciation, psychology, 
psychology of marriage, sociology and zoology. In addition, the 
equipment was used for training students in television produc- 
tion. Some courses were received in classrooms where a teacher 
was able to supplement the television presentation. Others, 
however, such as general psychology, introductory sociology, 
music appreciation, elementary meteorology and air science 
were taught entirely by television. In that case there were only 
supervisors or proctors in the classrooms, and sometimes even 
they were dispensed with. 

The same two professional vidicon television systems, which 
were employed for closed-circuit broadcasting were also used 
to produce broadcast programmes of five hours a week. Thus, 
closed-circuit and broadcast instruction were being integrated to 
serve the university's educational programmes. 

An example is a course in introductory sociology which was 
televised for 564 students on the main campus, was received 
simultaneously by 53 students in sociology at a subsidiary college 
some forty miles away, and was also being broadcast over an 
area with a total population of about 1.5 million people. This 
development had two objectives: 



1. L. P. Greenhill, The Potentialities of Closed-circuit Television for 
Teaching in Colleges and Universities, p. 3. [102]. 

2. ibid. This information refers to the cost of television facilities ser- 
ving a single auditorium. Information on over-all costs of tele- 
vision at Pennsylvania State University, compared to the cost of 
teaching courses by conventional methods, will be found in Chap- 
ter IV, 'Costs and cameras. The production and reception of pro- 
grammes', pages 89-00. 
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1. To determine the feasibility of using television so that 
students in the university's subsidiary college might receive 
the same instruction as that available to students on the main 
campus. 

2. To make it possible for the general public to observe a 
regular, unmodified college course, and therefore to increase 
their understanding of the academic work of the university. 

The use of television at Pennsylvania State University has not 
led to the dismissal of any teachers. On the other hand, it was 
possible to meet increased student enrolment as well as the need 
for expanding graduate training without adding the usual 
number of positions. Moreover, time saved was made available 
to faculty members for research. In accounting, where there 
is an acute shortage of teachers, the required number of stu- 
dents was taught without filling positions which had become 
vacant. 1 

The effectiveness of teaching such a large body of students in 
many different fields through television has been evaluated by 
careful research over a period of three years. Televised instruc- 
tion was compared to conventional instruction with the same 
instructors teaching by both methods. 'Thirty-two comparisons 
in several different courses were made . . . , measured by above- 
average multiple-choice tests, which sought to assess students' 
ability to generalize and understand, as well as to record facts 
and principles. In addition, problem-solving questions were used 
where they were appropriate. In 29 of the 32 comparisons no 
significant differences in achievement were found. In several 
courses, tests of the course-related attitudes were administered 
and, again, no differences were found between the methods of 
instruction on changes in attitudes.' 2 

These and many other related studies carried out both at 
Pennsylvania State University and at other institutions of higher 
learning where television is used indicate 'that it is possible to 
teach large numbers of students in multiple classrooms by closed- 
circuit television, in a variety of courses without an observable 
loss in quality of learning'. 

A comparison was also made between such television teaching 
to students in multiple classrooms, and lectures given in audi- 
toriums. This comparison examined, among other matters, the 
relative cost of either operation, and came to the conclusion that 
if auditoriums exist which accommodate from 200 to 400 stu- 
dents and if the course can be taught with few demonstrations or 
other visual aids, it can probably be taught more cheaply in this 
way than by television. On the other hand most institutions 
have a great many small classrooms and relatively few audi- 
toriums or very large classrooms, and television certainly offers 



1. C. R. Carpenter, L. P. Greenhill, et aL, Instructional Television 
Research, Report Number 2, pp. 107-8. [41] 

2. L. P. Greenhill, op. cit., p. 5. 
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an economically feasible way of linking these small rooms 
together and making better use of existing space. 

'Television provides a degree of flexibility which may make 
it a favourable alternative to large classrooms, because when a 
number of small classrooms are linked together by television, 
extra rooms can be added to or disconnected from the television 
system from one period to the next so that just enough space to 
accommodate the students for a specific course is utilized. 
Furthermore, on a large campus it is possible by means of 
television to move instruction to students rather than students 
to instruction, by linking several buildings together. This may 
be one solution to the traffic problem that exists between class 
periods on a large campus.' 1 

The extensive reports on the experiments and research at 
Pennsylvania State University contain a wealth of information 
which will be valuable to anyone who examines in detail the 
possible use of television in colleges and universities. Within 
the limitations of the present study, it is not possible to report 
on more than a few aspects. 

One common objection to the use of television is that students 
are not able to ask questions of the television teacher. An experi- 
ment was therefore conducted in which facilities were provided 
for each viewing classroom to ask questions through a micro- 
phone given to any student who raised his hand. So that these 
questions would be audible in all other participating classrooms, 
the instructor would pause at appropriate intervals during the 
presentation, put on the head-set, and invite questions of each 
room equipped with a microphone. Such questions were then 
answered immediately by the instructor. Students and instruc- 
tors, on the whole, reacted very favourably to this system. On 
the other hand, no significant difference in performance was 
found in classes using the two-way communication system, and 
other classes where no microphone was available. 

'On the basis of experience with two-way communication, it 
would appear that its use has little or no effect on student 
achievement in most courses. On the other hand, the presence of 
such a system is liked by both students and faculty; it seems to 
eliminate or reduce the deprivation most frequently referred to 
by critics of television (the inability to communicate directly 
with the instructor). Therefore, a two-way communication 
system may have importance in gaining acceptance of the use of 
television. It is possible in some courses where there is a need 
for students to ask for frequent clarification or repetitions of 
points, for instance accounting or mathematics, that the system 
may play an important part in learning; but this still needs to 
be established by experimental evidence/s 

In many American colleges and universities the same thing 



1. L. P. Greenhill, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

2. C. R. Carpenter, L. P. Greenhill, et /., op. cit, p. 49. 
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may be observed: as measured by standard tests, the effective- 
ness of one-way teaching by television seems to yield valid 
results, but both students and teachers seem to be eager to 
approximate the teaching situation as nearly as possible to 
traditional forms of education. Administrators, on the other 
hand, are generally among those most favourably disposed 
toward television, The College Administrative Committee on 
Long-range Development at Pennsylvania State University 
expects that the use of closed-circuit television will be one 
means of making sure that where there is today one teacher for 
every 40 students, there will be one teacher for every 22 students 
by 1970.1 J 

The findings at Pennsylvania State University have been 
summarized in a report of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education: 



APPROPRIATENESS 



1. Television can be used to extend the reach of the most 
experienced instructors to large numbers of students, 
especially in introductory courses taught by the lecture- 
demonstration method. 

2. Televised instruction can be supplemented by laboratory 
or discussion sections in small groups under the leader- 
ship of graduate students or selected seniors. 

3. Teacher-student interaction can be achieved through the 
use of a two-way intercommunication system, but teachers 
and students must learn to use the system effectively. 

4. Simple television systems can be used to magnify demon- 
strations in laboratories in such a way as to facilitate 
laboratory instruction. 

5. Test questions of the conventional objective and essay 
types can be presented over television to large numbers 
of students. Television also shows promise for the pre- 
sentation of lifelike problem situations for students to 
solve, thus opening up new dimensions of testing. 



ACCEPTABILITY 



1, Student responses show that on the average 78 per cent 
of students think that the use of television is either a 
*very good' or 'fairly good* means of teaching courses 
with large enrolments, 

2. Students in TV classes ranked televised instruction first 
over conventional instruction in classes of 200 taught by 



1. ibid., p. 108. 
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the same instructor, or classes of 45 taught hy graduate 
assistants. 

3. In five courses, students were given instruction via tele- 
vision, and in face-to-face situations by the same teachers. 
They were then given a choice between the two methods 
of instruction for the remainder of the semester. On the 
average, students chose televised instruction six to four 
over face-to-face instruction by the same teacher in a large 
class. 

4. Attitudes toward televised instruction by faculty members 
have varied greatly. A few are quite negative toward it, 
some are enthusiastic, and the largest proportion appears 
to be undecided or indifferent. Many faculty members 
have not observed televised classes. 

5. Almost every semester over the eight-semester period that 
television has been used for instruction at Penn State, 
there has been an increase in the number of courses and 
instructors participating in the television project. 



FEASIBILITY 

1. Moderate-cost 'professional' vidicon television equipment 
is entirely adequate for the presentation of televised in- 
struction on a large scale. Low-cost 'industrial* vidicon 
equipment is adequate for magnifying live demonstrations 
(including use of the microscope) in large auditoriums or 
laboratories. 

2. Personnel usually found in a university can operate and 
maintain this equipment. Many functions can be handled 
by students. 

3. Careful cost analyses in four well-established courses 
showed savings of $38,000 in one year through the use of 
television as compared with the usual ways of teaching 
these courses. Comparisons included all operating costs 
for television as well as depreciation of equipment. 

4. Average costs per student credit unit for the year in these 
four courses were reduced from $9.48 for conventional 
teaching to $5.44 for televised instruction, 

5. It was found that the 'break-even* point in relative costs 
was reached when 200 students were enrolled in a course. 
Below this figure, conventional teaching in groups of 
45 students was cheaper; above it substantial savings are 
possible through the use of television,* 

To conclude this report on the use of television at Pennsylvania 
State University, it should be stressed that the evaluators of this 
project are conscious of the fact that they are only at the 



1. Ford Foundation, Teaching by Television, pp. 26-7. [52] 
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beginning of a long road and that there are many open questions 
which can only be answered by experience coupled with careful 
research. 

Available evidence supports the generalization that closed- 
circuit televised instruction to large numbers of students in 
general college courses can make a very significant contribution 
towards solving the quantity problem. 

But % 'the quality problem still remains to be solved. It may be 
possible to demonstrate that televised instruction can be so 
conducted and supplemented as to instigate superior academic 
achievement by students when compared with conventional and 
generally employed methods of direct teaching. Adequate evi- 
dence supporting this proposition is not yet available'. 1 

It is for this and many other reasons that most of the educators 
engaged in the use of television would not want to limit them- 
selves to this medium of communication. They envisage the use 
of television where it meets strongly felt needs, and makes signi- 
ficant contributions either from an administrative or an edu- 
cational point of view. But they envisage equally the use of other 
forms of education which are carried on simultaneously. Some 
consider such a multiplicity of learning experiences a real 
contribution to student learning: 

A reasonable approach to the problem of instructional effi- 
ciency and learning effectiveness might be to provide for stu- 
dents a variety of learning situations during their college careers. 
These would include lectures in large groups (400 or more), 
lectures in medium-sized groups (50 to 100), televised instruction 
(in small rooms but with totals of 200 or more students per 
course), laboratory experiences, study-discussion groups of 10 
to 12 with student leaders, a few seminars with outstanding 
professors in groups of 6 to 12, and, finally, independent library 
study. In this way students should have the best possibility of 
transferring their learning skills to the outside world where 
knowledge is acquired under all of the above conditions.' 3 

A closed-circuit television system which was purchased by a 
smaller university out of its own budget, without the outside 
aid of a foundation, and which pays for itself thanks to the 
practical needs it serves, is a feature of Duquesne University 
at Pittsburgh. The university finds television a worth-while 
investment since the television studio is part of the instructional 
laboratory for the training of undergraduates in radio, television 
and journalism, and is also used to teach courses in various 
subjects. 

The installation consists of one studio with two vidicon 
cameras, a professional control room, as well as slide and film 
projectors, and three adjoining classrooms with four television 
sets. The studio with its mobile lighting is adequate to pro- 



1. C. R. Carpenter, L. P. Greenhill, et at, op. cit., p. 108. 

2. L. P. Greenhill, op. cit., p. 15. 
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vide training in relatively complicated television programmes. 
Students make up the crews who operate the cameras and other 
equipment used for the telecourses. 

The classrooms adjoining the studio accommodate some 
125 students. Courses include, for instance, two 50-minute 
periods a week in American history. Microphones in each class 
enable students to put questions to the professor, and give them 
a feeling that he Is almost physically present. The professor calls 
on students to answer questions via the intercommunication 
system, or may even ask a student to come into the studio so 
that he may recite or demonstrate on camera. 

Thanks to television, the university believes a more efficient 
use is made of teachers, who formerly had to repeat this lesson 
to groups of 25 students. Moreover, television teaching is con- 
sidered more effective than if the lectures were given in a large 
auditorium. The television teacher lectures two hours a week, 
using numerous visual aids, while formerly, he spent eight hours 
a week teaching the same courses and used far fewer visual 
materials. The advance preparation of such visual materials is 
one of the assignments to the students who learn television 
production. 

In each of the viewing rooms, there is a proctor, usually a 
graduate assistant. He takes the roll, sees to it that questions arc 
relayed to the professor, supervises the functioning of the tele- 
vision set, and helps in grading papers. There is no discussion 
in the class, nor has there ever been in this introductory course. 
But it is noted that more questions are being asked on television 
than in classes taught by the traditional method of teaching. 

The general grades of television students, according to stan- 
dard tests, have been superior when compared to those of 
traditional classes. The university so far has confined its 
teaching on television to two courses American history and 
American federal government but it plans to expand its opera- 
tions as soon as more student personnel can be found to operate 
the equipment. One obvious use of television appears to be the 
teaching of biology, which is currently taught to six sections 
12 hours a week in cramped quarters. 

The preparation and presentation of television lectures is the 
fruit of co-operation among a production team, which includes 
the professor, who is master of content, the television producer, 
who contributes his knowledge of the television medium 
although he should also be familiar with the content, and the 
4mplementor', whose responsibility is to apply his knowledge of 
the sources of material to the preparation of the visual portions 
of the telecourse. 
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Broadcast television 

Thanks to television, colleges and universities are reaching out 
beyond their walls and extending their education to viewers at 
home. That is the principal purpose for which institutions of 
higher education have explored the use of broadcast television 
at a relatively early stage. Johns Hopkins University celebrated 
in March 1959 the eleventh anniversary of its weekly programme, 
'Science Review', carried by a national network on Sunday 
mornings. Western Reserve University in Cleveland, as well as 
New York University began offering credit courses over com- 
mercial stations early in the 1950s. 

According to a survey conducted in the summer of 1957, 
representative courses from virtually every academic area have 
been offered for credit on broadcast television, at some time 
or other. Dividing some 116 courses into the three general areas 
of social sciences, natural sciences, and humanities, 45 per cent 
fell into the humanities group, 36 per cent fell into social 
sciences and 19 per cent into the natural sciences. 'Most of the 
courses used the lecture or lecture-demonstration method of 
presentation. Charts, maps, graphs and still pictures made up 
most of the teaching materials. Models, films, and slides were 
used to a lesser degree. 

'Those professors who used interviews, discussions, panels, 
and dramatic presentations reported with greater frequency that 
they did not get enough rehearsal time, than instructors using 
the lecture or lecture-demonstration formats. Thus, outside talent 
or material can presumably present a hazard to a tightly-timed 
programme. The need for more rehearsal time was particularly 
felt by social science instructors. 

*The most predominant reason for undertaking the teaching of 
a telecourse was a request to do so by the administration. In 
other cases instructors were intrigued by the new medium, or 
had personal reasons.' 1 

To make a college education as widely accessible as possible 
is the objective of one of the most ambitious projects, that of the 
Chicago City Junior College which broadcasts a full complement 
of courses over an educational station. This institution maintains 
six colleges in the Chicago area, where students receive a two- 
year liberal arts education in preparation for future specializa- 
tions at universities or for careers in business, industry or as 
technicians. Fifty per cent of the course is mandatory in the 
physical and biological sciences, the humanities, social sciences 
and English, while the rest is elective. The college, which is part 
of the Chicago public schools system, has seized upon television 



1. Willard Marrion, *A Survey of Policies and Procedures for Selec- 
tion, Administration, Production and Evaluation of Formal Adult 
Instruction for College Credit by Television', NAEB Journal. [110] 
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in order to make a college education available to people who are 
unable to attend full-time courses in a college because of other 
responsibilities. Moreover, the broadcasting of courses provides 
opportunities for the general public to become better acquainted 
with college teaching so that many people who would not other- 
wise have thought of doing so are now devoting themselves to 
obtaining an education. 

Television courses are given in a wide range of subjects. The 
following courses were given during the winter of 1958-59: 
mathematics, physics, English (business writing), speech, busi- 
ness law, astronomy, child psychology, Russian, drama, painting, 
music, architecture, and aesthetics the last five being taken in 
one course as 'humanities'. The courses are taken for credit by 
some 1,000 students, most of them women in their twenties, 
thirties and forties. In 1959, one out of every 18 students enrol- 
led at Chicago City Junior College received an education by 
television. 

In addition, some 2,000 students have purchased study guides, 
so that they may regularly follow the course, and it is estimated 
that 10,000 to 20,000 viewers tune in to the courses during 
daytime and as many as 30,000 to 50,000 at night. The signi- 
ficance of this audience, which follows the courses without any 
intention of preparing for a college degree, is apparent from the 
fact that the greatest response has been registered for a course in 
Spanish which was not given for any credit. 

Students who take the course for credit by television pay the 
same fees as students who take it on the college campus. They 
are required to come to one of the Chicago City junior colleges 
five to eight times per semester and are assigned to a section 
teacher of whom they may ask questions, They may also tele- 
phone to the television teacher at certain hours. 

The television students mail in assignments, which are checked 
and returned with comments. These assignments help to encour- 
age the student in his learning but are not used to grade his 
achievements. The latter is done on the basis of major papers as 
well as of on-campus examinations. 

While it is recognized that these courses are making a con- 
tribution to people in the Chicago area, thanks to the great 
number of viewers who follow them without any ambition to 
obtain a formal college education, the producers and teachers 
are not especially concerned with capturing the interest of such 
non-credit students or with making their courses particularly 
appealing. They are presenting courses over broadcast television 
exactly in the same spirit as they are teaching audiences in the 
college classroom, though an effort is being made to make special 
use of the visual opportunities provided by television. 

After two years, it has been found that the achievements of 
television students are consistently superior to those of the aver- 
age college student. However, the nature of the students must be 
kept in mind. Their average age is 35 as against 16 to 19 for the 
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day students and 25 for evening students. If allowance is made 
for the higher general level of intelligence, better preparation for 
individual subjects, and greater over-all ability and maturity, 
there are no essential differences in their achievement when 
compared to on-campus students with similar backgrounds. 

In other words, according to the research director of the pro- 
ject, 'the key is the background of the student rather than the 
method or instrument*. It has been found that there is a quicker 
drop-out of students who have registered for television courses 
than is normally the case for on-campus students. This is not 
surprising when it is considered that the classroom teacher is 
better able to hold the attention of the weaker students, while the 
television student must be strongly motivated to shut himself off 
from all domestic disturbances and sit down to study in front 
of his home television set. 

It appears that television courses reach an entirely new body 
of students, including, for instance, housewives who are prepar- 
ing to become teachers when their children are sufficiently 
grown up to take care of themselves. 

As television students are older than day or evening students, 
there is not the same annual renewal of the student body, with 
the result that once a course is given, there seems little need for 
its repetition during the following scholastic year. 

While there was an initial reluctance to give normal credit to 
television students, the college is now prepared to put all stu- 
dents on the same basis after realizing that 'the good student on 
television is a good student in the class and vice versa'. The 
educators responsible for the Chicago project see in it evidence 
that, through television, 'the college can be extended into the 
community without lowering the quality of education'. On the 
other hand, there is no denying the value of small student groups. 
Television is good in comparison to the average teaching receiv- 
ed by the average college student but if good conventional 
teaching can be given to groups not exceeding 30 students, then 
such conventional teaching has an advantage over television. 

To liberate university teaching from the pressure of admi- 
nistrative and material problems has been the main purpose of 
the University of Detroit in using television as a supplementary 
form of instruction to teach part of the student body at home 
during the first and second year of attendance at the university. 
During the remaining year of their three-year course, however, 
when they are specializing and taking many courses not offered 
on television, students are required to be full-time on-campus 
students. The university originates its programmes in studios 
used for training in television production, and broadcasts them 
over the antenna of the educational television station. 

The needs which teaching by television is designed to meet 
are felt both by university administrators and by many students. 
With growing student enrolment, and especially with 2,600 
students attending the evening school, the university is short of 
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classrooms. On the other hand, many students prefer to study 
partly at home, in order to avoid coming every day to the college, 
which may be more than ten miles away from their homes. 
When they take four half-hour lessons a week by television, they 
need only come once a week to the college to attend a one-hour 
campus session, during which they may discuss the week's 
course, have their questions answered, and take examinations. 
Television does not eliminate the student's need to have direct 
contact with his instructor. 

Three hundred students registered for such courses in 1959, 
and the acceptance of such teaching is only at its beginning. 
There is a lack of familiarity with this type of education, and 
many feel that the traditional way suits them better, despite the 
hardship of daily travel. No one is required to take a course by 
broadcast television. 

The performance of those who have elected to be television 
students equals or surpasses that of students attending evening 
courses in the university. As students become accustomed to 
learning from television, they discover the value of independent 
work. They note that the inability to interrupt the instructor to 
ask questions is not as great a handicap as had been assumed. 
Frequently, they find their question answered as the lecture 
continues. Moreover, they know that persistent questions can be 
answered in the weekly on-campus session. The director of 
Radio-TV education is confident that this method of instruction 
will spread as the need for it grows and the population is 
further dispersed over suburban areas. He told the author of the 
present study: 

'We feel that as a method of teaching, television is every bit 
as good as classroom teaching. Perhaps the latter might be 
superior if there were 15 to 20 students in the group, but our 
classrooms come to number 50 students, so we are no longer 
able to give the traditional form of teaching.' 

The use of broadcast television to teach not only students at 
home but also on the campus itself is a distinctive feature of the 
University of Houston, Texas. Here the lecture-demonstration 
content of certain large enrolment college courses which have 
had 13,000 class enrolments from 200 to 800 students per 
course is given in the form of broadcasts. Altogether about 
3 per cent of the university's teaching is done by television. The 
university considers it neither appropriate nor economical to 
apply broadcast television to advanced courses or to courses 
with comparatively small enrolments. Other courses are by their 
very nature unsuited to television instruction. 

Television is, however, deemed appropriate in the light of 
experience in some manner or proportion for perhaps 15 to 
20 per cent of the courses, including among other things, some 
of the general education first- and second-year required courses. 
When students take a course by television, they have to attend 
one on-campus meeting a week for discussion, clarification, and 
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reinforcement. No new material is introduced in such meetings. 
The basic subject matter is presented in two television lectures 
for instance on Mondays and Wednesdays at 6 p.m. and each 
broadcast is repeated at 7.30 the following morning. 

The student watches the lecture at the time most convenient 
to him. Most viewing is done at home or in the dormitories. 
However, viewing facilities are also available on the campus for 
students who have a class at an adjacent period. There was 
some doubt at first whether students would give sufficient atten- 
tion to these television lectures. But such doubts have been 
dispelled by substantial evidence that voluntary viewing of both 
broadcasts, in other words double exposure for those who need 
it, is more prevalent than missing of lectures. 

By this method, one professor and three instructors can 
handle an instructional load of 25 sections, almost 800 students, 
in one course. Furthermore, increased enrolments in that course 
can be handled by assigning as many teaching fellows or instruc- 
tors as are necessary for the one-hour discussion sessions. 'In 
those large enrolment courses to which television has been 
applied, we have created literally out of the air two-thirds of 
the additional classrooms those subjects would ever require. But 
more important, we also have a carefully selected professorial 
staff to teach a large number of students in those normally over- 
crowded required courses, which are frequently regarded as 
routine chores by the qualified professors who are so sorely 
needed for advanced instruction and research.* 

The integration of television into normal teaching practices 
has been sufficiently successful for the university to expand its 
programme of educational television. Dean Hoffman has summed 
up his reasoning in these words: 

'Through this programme we see a substantial extension of 
benefits which students and faculty already enjoy to some extent 
in those courses to which television has been applied. We see 
students benefiting from better prepared lectures on TV and 
from the opportunity for greater individual attention, both of 
which are made possible by the release of faculty time from 
repetitious classroom lectures. We see lower faculty teaching 
loads in the elementary courses, thus allowing the faculty to 
devote more time to advanced courses, research, and writing. 
We see all of these factors contributing toward a new and vital 
academic economy, a major factor of which is a new economic 
potential higher salaries for college professors. This is not a 
projection; the present tense is used deliberately, for each of 
these benefits to students, to the university, and to the faculty 
has been realized to some extent already in proportion to the 
degree of participation in the formal television programme.' 2 



1. Address by Dr. Hoffman, 23 May 1959, p. 7. [1041 

2. ibid., p. 8. 
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SUNRISE SEMESTER 

The discovery that there are hundreds of thousands who wel- 
come college teaching in the early morning hours before dawn, 
is due to 'Sunrise Semester', a series of university courses 
broadcast at 6.30 a.m. in New York City. When New York Uni- 
versity launched this programme in September 1957, in 
co-operation with the Columbia Broadcasting System, and the 
lecturer, Dr. Floyd Zulli, Jr., assistant professor of Romance 
languages, stepped in front of the television cameras to give the 
first of a series of daily half-hour courses in comparative litera- 
ture, few had anticipated the enthusiastic response which this 
venture obtained. In deciding to undertake the series, the .uni- 
versity was not concerned as to how many people would watch 
the course; rather it sought to determine whether a bona fide 
college course for credit could be given via television at that 
hour of the day, and whether such a course would be meaning- 
ful to both student and professor. While it was hoped that a 
wider public would view the programmes, the university's 
interest was limited to the students who registered for credit. 

Response to the course exceeded all expectations and clearly 
established that there was a wide audience eager to learn from 
television and that the early morning hours were more generally 
acceptable than had been supposed. Every morning at 6.30, 
120,000 people followed the lectures given on 1 'Sunrise Semester' 
and spent a good deal of their leisure time reading the prescribed 
books. The impact of the course was quickly noted by book- 
sellers, who were unable to meet the flood of demands. One 
publisher reported, for instance, that within one week he had 
sold over 3,500 copies of Stendhal's The Bed and the Black, the 
first book discussed by the television lecturer. Other novels, 
such as Balzac's Pere Goriot> Dickens' Pickwick Papers, and 
Flaubert's Madame Bo vary moved even faster, requiring the 
sales force to work overtime five nights a week. The day after 
the first programme went on the air, the New York Times could 
speak of 'the creation of a new type of literary salon, the tele- 
vision-equipped living-room'. 

In covering the range of modern literature from Dickens to 
Dostoevski and from Proust to Hemingway, Dr. Zulli departed 
little from the way in which he would normally have presented 
the subject in a lecture given in one of the university's audi- 
toriums. He spoke without notes and was seen in an attractive 
book-lined setting. Using for his first lecture an occasional 
backdrop scene of Stendhal's birthplace, Grenoble, or of his 
portrait, he concentrated on the life and times of the author of 
one of the first truly psychological novels. While the majority 
of his viewers followed the course because they enjoyed this 
opportunity of encountering great books, 177 persons registered 
for credit or a certificate and 154 took the two-hour examination 
held at New York University at the end of the first term. They 
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came from all walks of life. There was a nurse, a receptionist in 
a department store, an Air Force pilot and an accountant, a 
grandmother of 11 children, and an invalid wife who was 
wheeled into the classroom by her husband. 

The success of 'Sunrise Semester' has inspired other uni- 
versities and educational organizations to co-operate with tele- 
vision stations in many parts of the country in the broadcasting 
of courses during the early morning hours. 'Sunrise Semester' 
itself broadened its scope during the 1958-59 scholastic year. It 
offered four courses from 6.30 to 7.30 a.m. 'Classics H 1* 
introduced the student to the peoples of Greece and Rome, 
acquainting him with the masterpieces of their literature and 
art and pointing out the aspects of their culture that most signi- 
ficantly affected subsequent ages and civilizations. A second 
course discussed the literary heritage of modern man, ranging 
from Dante's Inferno and Chaucer's Canterbury Tales to Vol- 
taire's Candide and Goethe's Faust. The third course on govern- 
ment was an introduction to the basic concepts of political 
science and the main features of the various types of government 
found in the world, and in the fourth course on mathematics 
an attempt was made to give the student an understanding of the 
nature of mathematical thinking and method. Other courses 
given during the spring of 1959 dealt with the history of Western 
civilization, and added physical science (the nature of matter) 
and sociology (man and society) to the topics covered. 

The number of students who took these courses for credit or 
certificate, paying fees of $90 or $25 per course respectively, 
remained roughly the same, about 150, but so did the general 
audience, which a research organization estimated to average 
around 90,000, with some 110,000 following the course in mathe- 
matics. 

These courses fulfilled a double function. Those who had 
registered for credit did so primarily because they were unable 
to go to college on account of the distance between their home 
and the university, or their work commitments. Through tele- 
vision they were able to obtain part of their college education, 
though a survey among television students indicated that few 
would want to study by television alone. The response of one 
student was typical: 'I would not want to get my entire college 
education on TV one would miss far too much, particularly the 
stimulating personal relationships between teacher and student, 
and between student and fellow-student. I think it is an excellent 
way to do part of one's work say two years or one or to do 
supplementary courses. In such courses one has the advantage 
of expert teachers and experts in their fields.' 

The wider audience found in television a new, and frequently 
unexpected, source of intellectual stimulation which showed 
many viewers the value of a college education for the first time. 
The enthusiasm aroused by these programmes is evident in the 
words of many of those who answered a questionnaire sent out 
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by the university. One typical reply was this: 'A wonderful 
thing I personally feel that I have been more or less of a 
pioneer at this end of the island. I have "talked it up'* to anyone 
who will listen to me. We need this sort of thing where colleges 
are far away. This is a small fishing village and many of the 
people here have no educational opportunities perhaps this 
will help to stimulate an interest in furthering their education.' 
It is not the aim of 'Sunrise Semester* to provide a full college 
education. Television is used by the university to give viewers 
an opportunity of taking part in such an education at home or 
of benefiting more generally from the contribution which a uni- 
versity can make to the cultural life of the community. 'Sunrise 
Semester 1 has set the pace for new habits of learning and new 
habits of sleep in many an American home. 



ROUNDING OUT THE PICTURE 

Television can be a master teacher or a tool in the instructor's 
hands, its range can be confined to a few classrooms or it may 
extend the university into the community. Some of its manifold 
forms are apparent from the foregoing examples. Some other 
uses by colleges and universities should be added to complete 
the picture. 

Colleges are vitally concerned with high school education. The 
level of their teaching cannot much exceed the level of high 
school graduates. Though it cannot be their task to improve high 
school education in general, colleges seek to assist the gifted 
student so that he is not restricted to the level of education given 
in the comprehensive high school. This is the purpose of experi- 
ments carried out with the support of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education at San Francisco State College, Miami Uni- 
versity, at Oxford, Ohio, and at the University of New Mexico. 
These institutions give television lessons to high school classes 
so that outstanding high school seniors, and even some juniors, 
can have access to courses that constitute a greater intellectual 
challenge than the courses their high schools offer. When these 
students are ready to enter college, they will be able to do so 
with advanced standing. 

Most colleges and universities make it a point to present on 
television the same type of course they normally give within 
their own walls. These courses are aimed at students who are 
preparing themselves for a degree, and so-called credit courses 
are also available. This requires a minimum of adaptation to 
television and offers a maximum guarantee that academic stan- 
dards are not compromised when subjects are presented over 
the air. In fact, however, it has been found that most viewers 
who regularly follow these courses do not do so in order to 
qualify for a degree. They may be housewives who welcome the 
opportunity to increase their knowledge through continuing 
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Science at Hagerstown. The television teacher demonstrates an 
experiment for eighth grade students at Hagerstown. 



The class carries out a follow-up experiment after seeing the pro- 
gramme. 

[Photos: A. Vernon Davis]. 
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education, or engineers who wish to brush up on their scientific 
knowledge, they may be old people for whom college courses are 
an exciting new adventure or youngsters who are meeting for 
the first time subjects which do not form part of their regular 
curriculum. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the majority of viewers who 
follow college courses are of only incidental importance? Is it 
sensible to judge courses by the grades obtained by the small 
number of credit students rather than to evaluate them in the 
light of their contribution to the wider audience? Should courses 
be strictly held to the structure of lessons given for credit or 
would it be more effective from the point of view of television 
and of adult education if they were more loosely conceived, if 
they sought to create greater viewer interest and accepted their 
primary purpose as the creation of intellectual stimulation in 
the adult community? 

These are questions continuously debated by those engaged in 
the production of courses for institutions of higher learning, 
questions intimately linked with the over-all purpose of a uni- 
versity and its extension services. Objections to this wider 
approach come from administrators and teachers who fear that 
television will lead to a lowering of standards and who reject 
popularization of knowledge. There is no proof that quality of 
education and credit courses are identical. But credit courses 
at least offer accepted standards to hold on to. Here is but one 
symptom of the scepticism and resistance to television which are 
widespread among the teachers and students of American colleges 
and universities, and which make themselves felt even among 
those who have made use of this medium of communication. 

It has been pointed out 1 that faculty attitudes are likely to 
be the most serious obstacle to the introduction of television in 
an institution. 'Faculties are generally very conservative and the 
introduction of any new methods into universities requires a 
long time for assimilation.' General experience shows that 
teachers who have taught courses by television or have been 
exposed to the use of television have a distinctly more favour- 
able attitude toward its use than teachers who have never been 
acquainted with it and who identify it with the entertainment 
provided by commercial stations. 

Polls taken at Pennsylvania State University show that some 
15 per cent of the faculty are willing to experiment with tele- 
vision in their own courses, but that many of the teachers not 
exposed to television still view the innovation with disfavour 
and disapprove of the lack of contact between instructor and 
students. Students, too, generally like the conventional class 
better and usually think they learn more in such a class. They 
may object to television because they miss contact with the 
instructor, because they become bored and sleepy watching the 



1. L. P. Greenhill, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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television screen, or, in some courses, because the cameraman 
has too much control over what they see. But others are reported 
to prefer television, because there are fewer distractions, because 
the novelty of television makes the class more interesting, or 
because they think that television lessons are given by better 
and better prepared professors. 

While there is widespread resistance to television on the part 
of teachers and students, their attitude changes markedly when 
they are asked to choose between television and direct teaching 
in classes of 150 or more. At Pennsylvania State University, 
students were given the experience of taking a course first by 
an instructor on television and then by the same instructor in 
classes of 150 or more. They were then asked to choose one or 
the other form of instruction for the rest of the semester. They 
chose television six to four. 

The second factor which changes attitudes toward television 
is the quality of the professor. The majority of the faculty at 
Pennsylvania State University said they would prefer that their 
own children should take a course from the best professor in 
the department on television rather than from a lesser but 
adequate professor in a regular class. At Miami University a 
majority of the students said they would enrol in a television 
class any time, if it meant they would be taught by a first-rate 
instructor. 

It is only natural that neither teachers nor students are much 
impressed by arguments which stress the economic and admi- 
nistrative value of introducing television. Their concern is first 
and foremost with the improvement of the content of education. 
It may be doubted whether opposition can ever be effectively 
overcome as long as the resources of television are not fully 
utilized and its contribution to the quality of education is not 
clearly established, In other words, the question is being asked: 
Will television merely be a tool for the spread of existing forms 
of education or does it make an original contribution to qua- 
litative improvement? 

The way is wide open. American educators are only beginning 
to explore the real potential of television. One significant 
approach is to make it possible for students to become acquaint- 
ed through television with the great men of our time, wherever 
they may live. The educational station of the University of 
Texas, for instance, has presented readings by the poet Robert 
Frost, a noted scholar has presented a masterful exposition of 
4 The Constitution and Human Rights', and several hour-long 
interviews with Carl Gustav Jung, filmed by a university team 
in Switzerland, have introduced students to a great psychologist. 
'In these and many other instances*, the vice-president of the 
university pointed out, 'educational television is a jump ahead 
of conventional classroom education. At least we hope it is only 
one jump and that such materials will be incorporated within 
the framework of formal education without undue delay'. 
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The reasoning behind this approach was well expressed by 
the director of station KUHT-TV at Houston, Texas, who 
recalled that 'the great physicist Enrico Fermi used to insist 
on teaching a freshman class in physics at the University of 
Chicago, and fortunate indeed were those comparatively few 
students who could crowd into his classroom. Their eyes regis- 
tered an image of inspiring genius. But now American education, 
through educational television, can have a thousand images of 
a great physicist speaking to students all across the country. And 
through recordings, there is the further opportunity to go on 
having such talks long after the man is tired, sick, or even dead. 
These thousand images would not displace the same number of 
local professors, nor the many thousands of questions that 
students would be stimulated to ask. It would only present 
immediately to all the challenge of the best. It would make 
possible a kind of conservative virtue, transcending the present 
educational frontiers of space and time'. 1 

Once this challenge of intellectual leadership is met, once the 
needs are recognized and opportunities to meet these needs 
constructively envisaged, many barriers of resistance to tele- 
vision are likely to fall. 



1. John Mcaney, A Proposed Philosophy of Educational Television, 
p. 2. [Ill] 
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Costs and cameras. 

The production and 

reception 

of programmes 



The tools of educational television are as varied and rich as the 
instruments of music. From vidicon camera to network station, 
the professional may choose according to his means, his aims 
and his talents. 

In most countries where educators consider the use of tele- 
vision for teaching purposes, they base their work on the 
existence of a broadcasting organization. Their concern is 
merely with the production of individual programmes and the 
acquisition of receivers. In the United States, commercial tele- 
vision offers limited opportunities for educational programmes. 
So that broadcasting facilities may be available at all times of the 
day and evening, educators are compelled to direct their in- 
itiative and responsibility to every phase of the television 
medium. 



The television station 

Broadly speaking, there are two types of stations in the United 
States: (a) a broadcasting station whose signal is transmitted 
through the air and may be received by anyone in the area with 
a TV set; and (b) a closed-circuit system in which the signal is 
relayed exclusively by cable or microwave to receivers linked to 
the originating studio or studios. Broadcast television is some- 
times referred to as 'open-circuit television* to distinguish it 
from 'closed-circuit television' when both are under discus- 
sion. 

When commercial stations offer their broadcast time and faci- 
lities to educators, they normally do so at an operating cost price, 
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which varies with the range and importance of the station. 1 But 
the situation is different when educators set up their own station. 

Broadcast educational stations normally have at least two 
studios with several cameras, as well as facilities for the pro- 
jection of 16mm. film and of slides, opaque pictures and film- 
strips. These facilities are generally housed in a building which 
accommodates a series of crowded offices and limited space for 
the construction of sets, the carrying out of rehearsals and other 
purposes. 

The establishment of such a station requires an investment 
ranging from $250,000 to over $1 million and an annual operating 
expenditure from $100,000 to $850,000. The annual budget of the 
educational station at Chicago for 1959-60 is given as $760,000 
and the station at Boston has an operating budget of $450,000 a 
year. The budget of the station at Seattle (Washington), for 
1958-59 was $180,960, of which $30,000 was earmarked as an 
equipment replacement reserve. The remainder was spent as 
shown in the following table during the first six months of 1958: 



Technical expenses 

Transmitter operations and salaries . 
Studio operations and salaries. 

Programme expenses 

Salaries 

Film expenses 

Kinescope expenses . 
Miscellaneous 

Administrative expenses 



Salaries 

Miscellaneous, inclvding programme information. 



Total operations expenses for six months. 



7 023.77 
13 826.92 



29 403.00 

4 321.20 

3 484.99 

599.19 



20 850.69 



37 808.38 



8 747.31 
6 338.73 



15 087.04 
73740.11 



The programmes of such a station are normally broadcast over 
a single channel. School systems may, however, require a number 
of channels so that programmes can be fed simultaneously to a 
number of grades. This is why some stations, for example, in 
Oklahoma City and Pittsburgh, use two channels, at least one of 



See below as an example, on pages 99-106 the report on 'Time for 
Science'. The commercial station in Washington (B.C.) received 
some $20,000 for the use of its facilities to broadcast a half-hour 
programme five times a week during the entire school year. 
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which lies in the ultra-high frequencies where spectrum space 
is still available. 

While the cost of a fully equipped television station which 
operates under normal broadcast standards is relatively high, 
and frequently prohibitive for an individual school system or 
educational institution, technical developments have made it 
possible to reduce costs and increase the usefulness of stations. 
A new feature of American television is the low-power TV sta- 
tion with a more limited range. 'All of the equipment can be 
obtained for about $50,000, including transmitter, antenna (with- 
out supporting tower), two studio cameras of the vidicon type, 
film camera, two 16mm. projectors, automatic slide projector, 
synchronizing generator, audio and lighting equipment, and 
miscellaneous switching and accessory apparatus. If image orthi- 
con cameras are desired instead of vidicon cameras, the extra 
cost is about $25,000. . . . Thus it is possible to build a low-power 
station at a fraction of the cost of the normal high power station. 

' Low-power TV, although not defined, might be considered as 
anything less than 1 kilowatt effective radiated power (ERP). 
Effective radiated power is the product of the transmitter output 
power, the transmission line efficiency, and the antenna power 
gain. For example, a 100-watt transmitter line having an effi- 
ciency of 80 per cent to an antenna having a power gain of three 
would provide an ERP of 240 watts.' 1 

'Coverage of a low-power station depends on several factors 
besides power; the height of the transmitting antenna about the 
surrounding terrain is usually more important than the power 
used. The service radius may range from a few miles to 25 miles. 
For example, a low-power station operating on Channel 11 with 
500 watts ERP and an antenna 300 feet above the surrounding 
terrain would provide generally acceptable service within a 
radius of 14 miles. Fringe area reception, of course, would 
extend considerably farther. 

'For comparison, a high-power station with 50,000 watts 
power and a 600-foot antenna would provide good service within 
a radius of 45 miles and fringe area reception to a much larger 
area.* 2 

In a densely-populated area such a low-power station can 
render service to a considerable number of school systems and 
colleges. To increase its utility, translator installations can be 
added which relay the programmes and permit their broadcast 
over a wider area. Moreover, a translator-distribution system 
makes it possible to link up broadcast stations and closed-circuit 
TV systems at reasonable cost so that programming resources 
can be pooled and expenses reduced. 

These developments have placed educational television within 



1. C. M. Braum, Low-cost Educational Television Stations, pp. 1-2. [33] 

2. National Educational Television and Radio Center. Educational 
Television and the Schools, p. 15. [68 a] 
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the financial reach of many school systems which are now con- 
sidering its use to supplement their teaching facilities and at 
the same time to reach audiences in the home. For the time 
being, however, many educational institutions are concentrating 
on the closed-circuit systems. 

Closed-circuit television installations differ in that they use 
cables (or sometimes, microwaves) rather than broadcast chan- 
nels to relay the television signal. They vary all the way from 
cases where a single camera is used much like a microscope to 
project an image in illustration of a classroom lecture (e.g., in 
dental schools) to cases where a number of fully equipped studios 
feed many hours of daily programmes to numerous schools 
dispersed over a wide area. Similarly, the cost of installation 
varies from $2,000 at the Medical College of Virginia to over 
$1.5 million in Hagerstown (Maryland). 

Closed-circuit installations are frequently tailor-made to the 
needs of the institution and constructed with great ingenuity to 
save funds, space and personnel. In many cases, the equipment 
has been so simplified that it can be operated without the ser- 
vices of a full-time engineer. Camera movements and switching 
are controlled by the subject teacher who thus has complete 
mastery of the tools he is employing. 

An example was given to the author by Dr. Michael T. Romano 
of the School of Dentistry of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who operates an installation purchased for $8,000. He explained: 
'When I am controlling the cameras, I can make sure that the 
students see every significant phase of the work demonstrated 
by the dentistry professor. As he picks up a particularly inter- 
esting instrument to operate on the patient, I see to it that it 
is shown in close-up. I can even interrupt the professor who 
stands right next to me and ask him to repeat an operation or 
to show a characteristic feature. I serve as an interrogator who 
asks appropriate questions for clarification and demonstration. 
Because I am myself a teacher of dentistry, I can make sure that 
the transmission serves most effectively the teaching purpose.' 1 

Tailor-made, and yet typical of classrooms around the world, 
is the use of television in the teaching of science at the Evanston 
Township High School. Vertically suspended above a table, in 
the manner of a cartoon film camera, and easily adjustable, 
the TV camera can show any object which is to be demonstrated 
and peer into the eyepiece of a microscope. It is used in the 
teaching of biology to make magnifications easily visible to all 
students in the classroom as well as to an unlimited number of 
remote classrooms. In Evanston, all children have their own 
microscope, and the TV image is therefore primarily used to 
demonstrate specific difficulties such as air bubbles or depth 



1. For a further description of the facilities used in the teaching of 
medicine and dentistry, see Chapter VII, 'Professional and techni- 
cal training'. 
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identification. But few schools have a microscope for each stu- 
dent, and here television can furnish the visual information 
which normally could not be seen by everyone. 

Another closed-circuit system exists in a housing development 
and community centre on New York's lower West Side, known 
as the Chelsea Closed-circuit Television Project, operated by the 
Hudson Guild. Installed in an ordinary classroom of a public 
school with power, accoustic ceiling, curtains and lighting tracks 
added, the installation comprises four vidicon cameras mounted 
on fixed tripods, and one tripod dolly. The cameras have only 
one lens and the camera image is pre-set before the programme. 
Focusing and lens adjustment can be observed only through a 
single studio video monitor. Once a lesson or programme has 
begun, there can be no previewing. 

'Teachers who are presenting TV lessons are, quite literally, 
serving as their own writers, talent, directors, floor managers, 
cameramen, camera switchers and, to some extent, producers. 
By means of a small console on the demonstration table, desk or 
even piano, the TV teacher decides when to cut from Camera 1 
to Camera 4 and actually pushes the button that makes the 
switch. All camera positions have been pre-determined; all gra- 
phics have been set up on easels in the order needed, etc. In the 
studio classroom the teacher is, or seems to be, quite alone. She 
sees the image she is sending out on the video monitor and again 
on the TV set that shows what the classes are seeing. As the 
teacher wants to switch a camera, she merely reaches for the 
switching console and pushes the appropriate button.' She can 
also change the camera angle by remote control. She may even 
get up and orient a camera in a new direction, or change its 
place, while she presents the programme. 1 

These are only two examples of the variations in almost 
200 closed-circuit installations which were operating in the 
United States in 1959. The extreme flexibility of closed-circuit 
installations is one of their advantages. It must also be noted 
that it is possible to feed as many as six different programmes 
via closed-circuit simultaneously, a significant advantage for a 
school system serving many age levels or many subject matters. 
Another asset, at least in the eyes of many educators, is the fact 
that equipment may be operated largely under the direct control 
of the teacher, or with the assistance of students. 

On the other hand, closed-circuit television has serious dis- 
advantages from an educational point of view. Because pro- 
grammes cannot be received by other educational institutions or 
by home viewers, the audience is far more restricted than in the 
case of open-circuit stations. Therefore, the entire cost of closed- 
circuit television must be met by the school or college operating 
it. It can receive no financial help from other educational insti- 



1. Lawrence Creshkoff, 'The Chelsea Closed-circuit Television Project', 
NA.EB Journal, pp. 9-10. [92] 
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tutions since only the sponsoring school benefits from the 
system. It also follows that the school using closed-circuit tele- 
vision cannot ordinarily engage in any adult education activities. 
Another serious handicap of these small, isolated installations 
may be the fact that programmes must be produced with local 
resources only, and thus cannot utilize the rich varied opportu- 
nities of television. This is no great disadvantage in medical 
education or in institutions training for specific professions. In 
the broader field of general school and college education it may, 
however, impose limitations which can render the entire use of 
the medium questionable, as we shall have to note later when we 
discuss the relative value of regional and national production of 
programmes. 1 

In actual practice, we find a growing tendency in the United 
States to blend open-and closed-circuit approaches, to use open 
circuits (ultra-high frequency stations) in areas where most 
house receivers can only receive VHF broadcasts largely for 
purposes akin to closed-circuit operations. At the same time, 
closed-circuit installations may also be employed as originating 
points for certain programmes which are broadcast over the air. 
Techniques and their utilization are in constant flux. All we 
know so far is that only a beginning has been made in the deve- 
lopment of facilities which can render the most varied services 
to every form of training and education. 

Because of the wide variability in types of installation, it is 
difficult to give any estimate of the cost of operating a closed- 
circuit television system. Few studies have been made and they 
are significant only in relation to the specific purposes served 
and the nature of the installation. One such study has been 
prepared by Pennsylvania State University which arrived at 
these conclusions: 

*It has been shown to be practical to install, maintain and 
operate vidicon closed-circuit systems with personnel normally 
available in a university. Electrical engineering undergraduate 
students can provide the needed engineering services for closed- 
circuit operations. This may not be possible for kinescopic 
recordings and regular broadcast activities. Undergraduate and 
graduate students can be selected and trained to serve effectively 
as teaching assistants. An operating staff can be developed to 
conduct the televising of instruction and to co-ordinate this 
activity with instructors and yet leave the instructor with the 
major responsibility for teaching.' 2 

With an estimated cost of about $45,000 for equipment and its 
installation, and an expenditure of roughly $40,000 per school 
year for depreciation, maintenance and operation, Pennsylvania 
State University has calculated that 'to operate a vidicon pro- 
fessional type system capable of handling both closed-circuit 



1. See below, pages 93-8. 

2. C. R. Carpenter, L. P. Greenhill, et aL, op. cit., p. 100. [41] 
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and broadcast programmes costs us at present $33.24 per hour, 
including amortization of the equipment over a five-year period. 
The point of equal cost of conventional instruction (with 45 stu- 
dents per class) and TV sections is reached with 200 students 
in a TV class. When this number is exceeded, the unit cost of TV 
instruction is rapidly and progressively reduced. During 1956-57 
we at Penn State had an estimated net salary saving for four TV 
courses of about $38,000. It is anticipated that savings for 1957-58 
on these same four courses may reach $50,000. Thus it would 
seem reasonable to conclude that by using television for instruc- 
tion, mounting educational costs can be stabilized and there is a 
good possibility that net costs of instruction can be reduced 
while at the same time providing for increased faculty salaries'. 1 
The cost of closed-circuit television need not necessarily be 
estimated in terms of savings in teachers' salaries. When equip- 
ment is also employed for training in television production, as at 
Duquesne University or the University of Detroit, its cost can be 
at least partly amortized by regarding it as teaching material in 
the same way as laboratory equipment is considered. Elsewhere 
such equipment might primarily serve for training in schools of 
engineering or electronics, but also be available, at much lower 
cost per student, as a medium of instruction for students in 
other faculties. 



Recordings 



Recordings on kinescope film or magnetic tape are a further 
significant feature of tlie resources of educational television. 
Local educational stations, which are not linked by coaxial 
cable, as well as closed-circuit systems, co-operate through the 
exchange of kinescope recordings. Such recordings serve the 
wider geographical dissemination of programmes, and also make 
it possible to repeat them. This makes it easier to adapt television 
schedules to those of individual schools. 

Magnetic video tape has opened up entirely new possibilities. 
Most educational stations were equipped with such recorders 
in 1959 which enable them to reproduce programmes instan- 
taneously and to offer quality which is generally not inferior to 
that of live broadcasts. This not only permits repetition of tele- 
casts, but also pre-recording and critical observation of his own 
lesson by the television teacher before or during classroom 
reception. 

A further development, which may revolutionize the manner 



1. Statement of C, R. Carpenter, Director of Academic Research and 
Services, Pennsylvania State University, in: United States, Congress, 
Senate, Educational Television. Hearings before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, April %k and 25, 1955. [27] 
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in which programmes are used by educational institutions, is a 
magnetic tape recorder which makes it possible to record a 
programme from a normal television receiver, or to reproduce 
tape-recorded pictures and sound through one or more standard 
television receivers. Such a device was referred to in 1960 by 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories in its publication Design 
for ETV: Planning for Schools with Television, 1 which forecast 
that 'within the next two to three years we can expect an edu- 
cational video tape recorder in production that reportedly will 
be priced in the range of $10,000*. 

This tape recorder should make it possible to reproduce tele- 
vision programmes at the time and place most suitable from the 
point of view of the school curriculum. Similarly, a school may 
record the broadcast programme and then furnish it to its 
teaching staff for use at their convenience. In this manner, 
teachers could also preview the programmes before presenting 
them to their class. In short, television would benefit from many 
assets hitherto associated with film projection. Many of the prob- 
lems currently faced by schools and universities in the use of 
television might be eliminated once this new tape recorder has 
come into general use. However, at the time of writing such a 
recording machine must still be considered more a potential than 
a practical device to be counted with in the near future. 



The television set in the classroom 

The key to the utilization of programmes is good reception 
conditions. While there are no general norms for TV sets to l>e 
used in schools, experience in the United States has led to a 
series of guiding principles. Most sets have a 21-inch picture 
tube, though a 24-inch screen is considered preferable. The 
picture tube should stand 4 to 6 feet off the floor so that children 
are able to see the picture easily over the heads of their class- 
mates without continually moving from side to side. An illumi- 
nized picture tube and light-absorbing dark safety glass are 
recommended for classroom use, as they combine to give a 
picture with brighter whites, richer blacks, and a wide range of 
greys. The safety glass should preferably be tilted downward, so 
that it reflects unwanted light from windows and lamps to the 
floor, rather than into the eyes of the students. A safety glass 
which is flat reflects less unwanted light than a curved safety 
glass. 

It should be possible to lock the television receiver by a door 
covering the controls. This prevents use by unauthorized per- 
sons. Similarly, a lock should prevent tampering with the rear 



1. Educational Facilities Laboratories, Design for ETV: Planning for 
Schools with Television. [49] 
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of the receiver. The receiver should stand on heavy roller 
casters, so that it can be moved from class to class. It should also 
be possible to lift the receiver off the stand so that it can be 
carried. Special attention must be given to the sound system, as 
television receivers are frequently used in rooms with poor 
acoustics. Such features as a battery of speakers and so-called 
'echo controls', which compensate for the acoustics or lack of 
them in a classroom, are also recommended. The price of stan- 
dard receivers ranges from $150 to $350. 

The maximum number of children who can confortably view 
a single 21-inch receiver under normal seating conditions in 
American classrooms is estimated at 18 to 22, depending on the 
grade level, while a 24-inch receiver should be fully adequate 
for 20 to 24 students. However, in actual practice, a far greater 
number of children is frequently gathered in front of a tele- 
vision set, and many experts hold that a 24-inch receiver is 
adequate for the normal class. Others believe that a class of 
30 to 50 children is better served if it can view programmes on 
two receivers. In large classes an entire battery of receivers are 
used, each within good view of some 20 to 30 children. It Is 
emphasized that children should not sit closer than 5 to 6 feet 
from the screen, and that the maximum distance for television 
viewing for students with normal vision is about equal to 
15 times the width of the picture. 

Particular care should be taken to avoid daylight and window 
reflections falling on the picture tube. For that reason, sets 
should be angled away from window walls, facing diagonally 
towards the opposite wall. If more than one receiver is used in 
the same classroom, it has been found that they must be so 
oriented to one another that no student anywhere in the room 
will have an equally good view of two pictures at the same,time. 
Otherwise, viewer attention is frequently broken by 'visual 
shopping for a better picture*. On the other hand, it is generally 
recognized that direct view television can be well seen if there 
is subdued natural light in the room, which need not be 
completely darkened. This makes it not only possible to view 
without undue strain, but also enables students to take notes 
or engage in other actions called for by the television pro- 
gramme. 

If schools have only one or two television sets, they face a 
considerable traffic problem in order to make the maximum use 
of the receiver. Generally classes are brought to a single recep- 
tion room so they may see programmes whose subject and 
grade level fit into their particular lesson plan. Receivers are 
wheeled from classroom to classroom only if there is a consider- 
able time lapse between different programmes used in the school. 
Here again, the tape recorder, referred to earlier in this chapter 
under the heading 'Recordings', may bring about profound 
changes. Once programmes are recorded off the air or received 
from outside sources in the form of tape, they can be used at 
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will so that a television receiver may be in use throughout the 
school day, irrespective of the time at which individual pro- 
grammes are broadcast. 



Programme production on the local, 
regional or national level 

Should local school systems produce their own educational tele- 
vision, or should such programmes be centrally produced and 
disseminated over wide areas? Here practice and theory differ 
widely in the United States. In view of the highly decentralized 
nature of education, and the lack of a network which links the 
educational stations electronically, emphasis has been mainly on 
local production. 

From an educational point of view, there appear to be many 
advantages in a close link between television programmes and 
local school systems. Such integration makes it easier to ensure 
that the programmes correspond to the needs and curricula of 
schools or colleges which utilize them. Classroom teachers can 
participate in determining programme schedules and may 
directly influence the programme from week to week. If the 
vocabulary is too advanced for the grade to which the pro- 
gramme is directed or if the pace is too fast or too slow, teachers 
react at once, and producers can adjust to the response. 

Television frequently proves particularly valuable in providing 
materials of a purely local nature, and for which neither films 
nor textbooks are available. An example is the use of television 
to teach the history and geography of a county or state, in 
lessons designed to familiarize the child with its environment so 
it may be more firmly rooted in the community. Television can 
show many documents, objects and filmed portraits of the region 
which enrich the classroom lesson, but which would not be 
available to the individual teacher. 

Most educational television stations are financed largely out 
of the resources of local education systems and are considered 
by educators to be a tool in their hands, rather than a force 
dominating and moulding their own work. The all-pervading 
fear in American education of over-centralization, of the inter- 
ference of federal authorities in state and local education, has 
motivated much of the approach to educational television. 

A further advantage of local educational stations is that they 
may utilize the resources of local educational and cultural insti- 
tutions to produce programmes which capture the interest and 
participation of citizens of the region. In this manner television 
can be an extended arm for colleges and museums. Appropriate 
educational programmes can then be broadcast at all times of 
the day to meet the various needs of minority audience groups. 
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On the other hand, it is questionable whether it is possible 
under these conditions to utilize to the fullest the resources of 
the television medium. Local production suffers from the inabi- 
lity to apply many of the facilities available to a network station. 
This is one reason, for instance, for the fact that professional 
drama is very little used in educational television, or that the 
manner in which film is integrated into programmes is severely 
restricted. Similarly, local production may lead to poor quality 
programmes, simply because there are no outstanding persona- 
lities available who can produce or present programmes which 
make an unusual contribution to education and whose abilities 
stand out above the quality of typical classroom teachers in the 
depth of their analysis, the clarity of their exposition, and the 
richness of materials used. 

Another handicap is the enormous quantity of programmes 
which a station must produce with limited means. In New York 
State, for instance, the Board of Regents produces, through the 
facilities of a commercial station in New York City and during 
a single school year, a total of 1,400 hours of school programmes 
for the sum of $400,000. This should be compared to the cost of 
commercial programmes which may be as high as $200,000 for 
a single broadcast lasting 90 minutes. 'Under these circum- 
stances', the director of educational television in New York 
State told the author; 'it is not possible to do a quality job and 
to realize what is genuine in the television medium. Educational 
television is far more than a good teacher with a warm persona- 
lity who speaks to the camera. Really good television can be 
remarkably effective, but we are not beginning to probe the real 
potential of the medium. This is true here and probably in many 
other parts of the United States.' 

Many American educators, though aware of the limitation, feel 
that this is the price they will have to pay for the time being, in 
order to make television a part of the educational system. In the 
words of Dr. Alexander Stoddard, the principal promoter of 
television as an important resource in classroom teaching: 'Film 
and radio never got anywhere in schools in the United States, 
because we played with them too much and tied them too little 
to regular school procedures. If television is to get anywhere in 
the field of direct instruction, it must be incorporated into the 
procedures and actual processes of schools and colleges them- 
selves. The poor quality of some of the programmes is the penalty 
we are paying in the initial stages/ 

On the other hand, there is concern lest such temporary sacri- 
fice of quality jeopardize the entire future of educational tele- 
vision. The director of the educational television station at 
Houston (Texas), Mr. John Meany, has declared that 'it is not 
sufficient for educational television to help American education 
solve only its quantitative problems; for this would eventually 
make educational television an immense bastion of mediocrity. 
On the contrary, the most critical continuing need of educational 
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television will be to ensure that its contribution to American 
education is one of qualitative leadership. The final solution 
must be to make educational television an integral part of formal 
education in its most challenging aspects. Informal education 
can then be the by-product of formal, but a solution vice versa 
is impossible. Only as the leading edge of formal education will 
educational television achieve both permanence and quality in 
America'. 

Commercial television disposes of key network stations in 
New York and Los Angeles, whose programmes are disseminated 
over the entire country. Educational television has no such 
anchor station, the facilities of which far exceed those of the 
rest. Stations pool their efforts through the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center (NETRG) which disseminates on 
film, kinescope, or video tape programmes of individual stations 
which are frequently "produced with financial assistance from 
the NETRC. But this system does not overcome the severe restric- 
tions in facilities and personnel of the individual educational 
station. 

Moreover, due to the great variations in educational practices 
throughout the country and the preference of school systems for 
programmes produced under their own control, the NETRC has 
limited itself mainly to the dissemination of programmes of a 
broad cultural nature and it plays a relatively small role in the 
use of television for teaching. On the college level, a series of 
programmes of an instructional character have been distributed, 
programmes originally designed for viewers who desired to ob- 
tain college credit. No such credit opportunity is attached to the 
same programmes when they are re-broadcast elsewhere. 

Gradually, the prejudice against network programming is 
being dissipated among American educators, and television is 
more and more recognized as suitable basic material akin to 
textbooks. This opens the way for the NETRC to begin the pro- 
duction of programmes for use in schools, with the first two 
series responding to widely felt needs in the fields of modern 
languages and science. 

In a further effort to overcome local limitations, educational 
institutions are beginning to be linked by television. As in the 
medical network at Washington (B.C.), described later, four 
colleges and universities in the state of Oregon have been joined 
together in a closed-circuit network, which makes outstanding 
teachers from each campus available to the students at all four 
institutions. 

State-wide broadcast networks are gradually emerging. In the 
state of Alabama, for instance, three stations, at Andalusia, 
Munford, and Birmingham, are linked by microwave relay system 
and, with the aid of additional satellite stations, reach some 
80 per cent of the state's population. These stations telecast 
programmes originated, created and produced by four pro- 
gramme agencies the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Alabama 
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College, the Birmingham Area Educational Television, Inc. (prim- 
arily supported by the five public school systems in Jefferson 
County) and the University of Alabama. The network telecasts 
daily to the people of Alabama for less than $8 per programme 
hour. Most of the programmes are direct and supplemental 
teaching for classroom use at all grade levels, remedial courses, 
and specific adult instruction. Other telecasts are broadly 
informative, cultural, or of a civic nature. A common schedule 
is established to which the individual stations contribute accord- 
ing to their specific facilites and resources. 

Such a network has both financial and educative advantages. 
The greater the range of broadcasts, the lower the cost per 
student and the greater the opportunity for pooling educational 
resources. An outstanding instructor at one educational insti- 
tution can share his knowledge with thousands who could not 
attend his classes, due to distance, time or money. When an 
event suitable for educational television occurs, or suitable 
programme material is available, it can be observed by everyone 
in the network's coverage area. 'More Alabamians than ever can 
now be brought under "one auditorium roof" to witness cultural, 
informative or civic events in front row seats', declares the 
state's brochure on television. 

'Network division and distribution of programming avoids a 
single educational television studio being over-scheduled with 
live productions. The creative thinking of how a subject would 
be treated can receive the attention from all agency educators 
and TV experts (programme directors) of varied backgrounds. 
Over all, the Alabama Educational Television Citizens' Advisory 
Committee (a lay citizens' sounding board made up of residents 
from all sections of Alabama), contributes to programme develop- 
ment by suggesting to the programme board how educational 
television can fill needs in every size community.' 1 

Similar state-wide networks exist in Florida and Oklahoma, 
and consideration is being given to co-operation in wider regions 
where it appears possible to apply common educational ap- 
proaches. 

One plan foresees the establishment of a 16-state educational 
television network under the auspices of the Southern Regional 
Education Board (SREB). This network, spanning a distance of 
over 10,000 miles, would connect 309 colleges and universities 
with 600,000 students and -would link 32 points of programme 
origination. The proposed network covers an area bounded on 
the west by Texas and Oklahoma, on the north by Kentucky, 
Maryland, and Delaware, and includes all the states from these 
boundaries to the Atlantic and the Gulf Coast. The premises of 
this network are explained by Dr, John Ivey, former Executive 



1. 'University of Alabama TV Program Planning Guide*, University of 
Alabama Extension News Bulletin, Vol. 13, No. 7, p. 6. [84] 
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Dental education. The conventional manner of demonstration in 
dental training (above). 



Through television every student obtains a close-up view (below). 
The camera is controlled by a doctor of dentistry. 

[Photos: University of Pennsylvania, USA.] 





A tooth operation visible for an unlimited number of students, 

(Photo: University of Pennsylvania, USA.] 
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Vice-President of New York University, in these words :* 
'Resources and high quality manpower are too scarce for every 
institution in every state to duplicate all fields of learning in 
their higher institutions. If certain institutions could serve the 
entire region, and the states using that service pay for it, there 
could be a voluntary specialization of educational effort. By this 
division of labour through co-operative support, higher quality 
programmes could be developed than if the available resources 
in each state were spread thin over all fields of academic effort.' 

Explaining the projected use of television to accomplish these 
objectives, Dr. Ivey states that,2 'the basic education unit to be 
transported by the network is the college course for credit. Four 
types of action are involved in network operation: (a) planning 
and development of the college courses; (b) production and 
transmission of the courses; (c) planning for use of the course 
in the institution receiving the programme; and (d) systematic 
evaluation of steps 1 to 3 and the ploughing of results back into 
operational improvements. 

'Each course to be telecast would be planned and developed 
by teams of the region's top scholars. A special syllabus would 
be prepared with suggestions to teachers and students about how 
to use the telecast. Eventually, special text materials would be 
produced. Each subject-matter field would have to be studied 
to determine those concepts and subject matter which can be 
best presented over television.' 

Stratovision, the dissemination of programmes over a wide 
area by a circling aeroplane which receives and relays broad- 
casts from ground stations, is one more technique which the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education is exploring to increase 
the range of educational stations. As chairman of the Midwest 
Council on Airborne Television, which launched the first experi- 
ment in 1959, Dr. Ivey said that this system is considerably less 
expensive than would be ground-based stations serving the area 
of some 125,000 square miles which could be covered by the 
plane. By carrying as many as six transmitters on the plane, it is 
hoped eventually to telecast up to 72 half-hour lessons during a 
single school day. The initial project covers 13,000 schools in 
six states, and Dr. Ivey asserted that 'by pooling their resources 
in this manner, school districts and states could put into their 
classrooms a calibre of teaching none could afford alone*. 

The type of programme carried by such relay systems is, at 
least initially, similar to that produced locally by individual 
school systems. As individual programmes reach larger audi- 
ences, the cost per pupil is bound to decrease. Will such savings 
be used to reduce the cost of education and extend its range, or 
will they serve to establish production centres which are able 



1. 'Television, Educational Quality, and Dollars', The Educational 
Record, Vol. 40, No. 1, pp. 53-4. [106] 

2. ibid., pp. 55-6. 
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to use more fully the rich opportunities for programming offered 
by the television medium? In other words, will such pooling of 
effort bring American educational television closer to that 
of countries utilizing the manifold and flexible professional 
resources of a network station? 

The outstanding example of network production in the United 
States is 'Continental Classroom*. As we shall have occasion to 
point out in the next chapter, this programme employs facilities 
and personalities beyond the reach of most local stations, but 
it does not emphasize special productions which use the visual 
opportunities offered by television. * Continental Classroom* is 
widely disseminated throughout the United States, and even in 
other countries, through live relay, video tape or kinescopes, but 
although it ranges further afield than local stations, its basic 
manner of using the medium does not vary essentially from 
them. 

Another approach is that employed in the course on the 
humanities produced in Boston, where outstanding films were 
created with the help of large funds and distinguished talents. 
Film is frequently seen as the most suitable way to overcome 
the handicaps of local production. Dr. Stoddard, for instance, 
believes that in five or ten years commercial companies will 
produce high quality film material for dissemination by tele- 
vision, 'and then we will get excellence of telecasts as unlimited 
as our ability'. 

This emphasis on film by film companies, publishing houses 
and some American educators runs counter to one great asset of 
television, its instantaneousness and flexibility. Education has 
traditionally consisted of two elements: the classroom, which is 
entirely flexible in fitting the day's lesson to the purposes of the 
individual school district and the particular interest of teacher 
and students; and the largely inflexible, widely disseminated 
teaching materials in the form of textbooks, films, maps, etc. 
Television does not fit either category. If it simulates teaching 
by the classroom teacher, it loses the professional perfection of 
permanent teaching materials. If it becomes just another in- 
flexible teaching resource, it loses its ability to adapt its content 
to the time and place of reception, to make changes in response 
to audience reactions, and to modify the presentation of subjects 
which are in constant evolution. Here lies a quandary which is 
hard to solve under the conditions of decentralized education 
and programme production in the United States. 
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CHAPTER V 



From science 

to the humanities 



The meeting ground between the high points of teaching and 
television emerges more clearly in key subject areas. Subjects 
normally are chosen for televised instruction in the United 
States because of special needs in schools and colleges, and not 
because of any conviction that they lend themselves particularly 
well to presentation over the air. 



The natural sciences 

The teaching of natural sciences is harassed by a shortage of 
science teachers, who frequently find more rewarding employ- 
ment in industry and government, and a lack of equipment for 
demonstrations and experimentation at many schools. Such 
shortcomings are felt the more strongly because modern condi- 
tions require an intensification of science teaching for all ages. 
At the same time, here is a field which particularly requires 
visual demonstration. 

Among the numerous telecourses in the natural sciences given 
from one end of the country to the other, two examples have 
been chosen. One is a course in elementary science given on the 
local level, the other an advanced science programme broadcast 
over a national network* 



'TIME FOR SCIENCE 

What has been called *the largest science classroom of the 
world* is the work of the Greater Washington Educational Tele- 
vision Association (GWETA). Daily programmes produced with 
the facilities of a commercial television station in Washington 
(B.C.), and designed for 17 different school systems in the 
District of Columbia and neighbouring states, are seen regularly 
by an estimated 45,000 children aged 11 and 12 years. These 
programmes are the result of an initiative taken by an organiza- 
tion which represents the cultural institutions, colleges and uni- 
versities, elementary and secondary schools of the Washington 
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metropolitan area. The organizers of GWETA were eager to 
explore the additional opportunities offered by television, but 
equally careful not to impose themselves on the school systems. 
They made sure that their efforts responded to strongly felt 
needs, by consulting the superintendents of the school systems 
within the area served by the television station about the prob- 
lems they faced in maintaining good schools and the subject 
matter areas in which they found the greatest need for reinforce- 
ment. 

In answer to this inquiry there was unanimous agreement that 
to maintain a uniformly high quality of teaching was the greatest 
problem and that science was among the subjects considered 
most critical. Each superintendent expressed the thought that 
television could never adequately take the place of the teacher, 
but that it could bring certain facilities not now available to all 
pupils. They therefore welcomed the opportunity to participate 
in a project which would explore the use of television. 

As a result of this inquiry, GWETA decided to launch a regular 
science series for the benefit of both teachers and pupils. The 
National Academy of Sciences gave the programme its support 
in the hope that it would not only overcome shortcomings in 
traditional science teaching, but that its vivid appeal would 
create in the schools a favourable atmosphere for scientific 
inquiry and inspire children to active experimentation. 

Under the title 'Time for Science' GWETA produced its pro- 
grammes throughout the school year 1958-59, utilizing the half- 
hour morning time put at its disposal by a commercial station 
from Monday to Friday. The programmes consisted of two 
lessons per week, each of them repeated on the following day so 
that schools might have greater facility in fitting them into their 
time-tables. In addition, a separate 'enrichment' programme was 
broadcast every Friday which dealt with individual scientific 
subjects not related to the basic television course. An elementary 
school teacher of the region was chosen to present the pro- 
grammes. In addition to a pleasing personality, he had had long 
experience in classroom teaching which made it easier for him 
to anticipate the problems which children would face when they 
saw him on the television screen. The programme was planned 
by a curriculum council composed of representatives of all the 
participating schools districts. The council decided to divide 
the entire course, to be given over a two-year period, into six 
fields of science and to begin the series with the area 'Beyond 
the Earth*. This, the council felt, would enable educators to 
capitalize upon current developments and pupil-interest in 
rocketry, missiles, and space travel. The 'Earth' and 'Man's Uti- 
lization of His Environment' seemed to be the most natural 
sequence for the rest of the first year. The remaining areas 
'Physical and Chemical Forces', 'Living Things', and 'Condi- 
tions Necessary to Life' were earmarked for the following year. 
The decision was also made to gear the 1958-59 materials to the 
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fifth grade (11-year-olds), but to encourage superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors to make the telecasts available to 
sixth-graders wherever possible. 

These over-all plans were then broken down into individual 
lessons, and lesson plans were prepared which served not only 
as a guide to the television teacher himself, but helped teachers 
to participate more fully in the preparation and follow-up of the 
broadcast. Here are typical examples of such teacher guides for 
the first and second part of the science lessons: 

LESSON 4 

Topic: What is the relationship of our earth to the solar system? 

Telecast warm-up: Ask children how many known planets are in 
our solar system. Ask them how many they can name. Which 
ones are the larger or smaller planets? Which one is closest to 
the sun? Farthest from the sun? (The degree of accuracy of 
their response will indicate what should be emphasized in a 
review following the telecast. Tell children that we can check 
the information during the programme and later in their texts.) 

Aim: To show the relative positions of the planets in our solar 
system and how the solar system works. 

Concepts: 

1. All the parts of the solar system as well as the solar system 
itself are travelling at terrific speeds through space. 

2. Our solar system is composed of a star, planets, moons, 
asteroids, meteors and comets. (The sun's family.) 

3. Gravity keeps our solar system together. 

4. All of the planets travel around our sun in orbits. 

5. Our earth is one of nine planets in the solar system. 

6. Some of the planets have satellites, or moons. 
Telecast: The size and arrangement of the different bodies that 

make up our solar system, planetary motion, gravity, centri- 
petal and centrifugal force. Halley's comet. 

Class lesson extension: Find out the different theories concerning 
the formation of the solar system. Have pupils compare 
theories and see which one they consider most probable. Why? 

Suggested activities: 

1. Make a chart and/or model of the sun's family. (Remember 
that we can show approximately proportionate sizes but 
not distances.) 

2. Construct cardboard or paper models of the sun's family 
to paste on sky mural suggested in previous lesson. 

3. Discuss some of the effects of gravity. Have children think 
about which planets might have a greater or lesser pull, or 
attraction, of gravity than the earth; have them check their 
conclusions. 

4. Write an imaginary story about a visit to the moon or 
another planet. Stress the effects of gravity. 

5. On a clear night watch for 'shooing stars'. 
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Vocabulary: solar system, planetary, orbit, gravity, centrifugal 
force, centripetal force, diameter, meteor, meteorite, rotation, 
revolve, revolution, trillion, attract, crater. 

Bibliography: 

1. Our Mr. Sun. Prepared by the Bell System Series, A. T. & 1\, 
1958, 21pp. A selection from the film, illustrated with 
photographs and cartoons taken directly from it. Available 
free upon request through local telephone company busi- 
ness office. 

2. Leweilen, John, The true book of moon, sun, and stars, 
Chicago, Children's Press, 1954, 43 pp. $2. Grades 1 to 4. 

3. Hausman, Leon A., The big book of stars, New York, Gros- 
set & Dunlap, 1955, 30 pp. $1. Grades 3 to 7. 

LESSON 56 

Problem: What has been the cost to our national heritage as the 
result of the wasteful use of our natural resources? 

Telecast warm-up: Discuss unnecessary waste at home, at school, 
at play. What are some things we waste? (food, materials, time 
and energy). Direct discussion so that children may draw the 
conclusion that we tend to waste things when we ourselves 
have plenty, i.e., poor people don't waste food, busy people 
don't waste time. Make the point that some waste is inevitable 
while other waste is just careless. 

Concepts: 

1. Natural resources which may have taken millions of years 
to accumulate can be depleted in a very short time. 

2. Our natural resources are limited. 

3. Men's progress has depended on the use of the earth's 
gifts. 

4. Man has been wasteful in this use of them. 

Telecast: The natural resources of our country at the time of the 
discovery of the New World; the misuse and depletion of the 
land, the forest, water, mineral and wild-life resources of 
America. 

Class lesson extension: Have children look up the story of 
ancient Syria and Babylon. Help them to see how once rich 
farmland in a fertile river valley became desert through lack 
of conservation practices. Also have some children look up 
the story of the Pontine Marshes in Italy. A discussion might 
follow the question 'Is our national wealth really measured 
in dollars?' 

Suggested activities: 

1. Examine school grounds for erosion. Other evidences in 
community. Get children's reaction to it. What can be done 
about it? 

2. Make a garden, providing good care to half of it while 
neglecting the other half, to show the effect of proper 
fertilizer, irrigation, care of top soil, etc. 
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3. Where do the paper towels in the washrooms come from? 
Why is this a good motto to have on the towel dispenser: 
'Why use two when one wipes dry?' 
Vocabulary: erosion, waste, destruction, pollution, deforestation, 

nutrients, extermination, smog, watershed, overgrazing. 
Bibliography (teachers) : 

1. Osborn, Fairchild, Oar plundered planet, Boston (Mass.), 
Little, Brown & Co., 1948. 

2. Vogt, William, Road to survival, New York, William Sloan 
Associates, 1958. 

The 'Time for Science' series quickly established itself in the 
classrooms of the Greater Washington area, and its success was 
proved when school systems agreed, during the following year, 
to pay for the service rendered by these programmes, at the 
rate of $1 for every pupil who received them. 1 In return for this 
fee, the school systems not only receive the programmes but also 
accompanying printed materials for use by teachers and chil- 
dren. 

The initial effort has been successful; but at the same time it 
has drawn attention to some of the problems in using television 
for the teaching of science, problems which have also arisen 
elsewhere and are of wider significance. The first and perhaps 
most difficult problem to solve in science teaching is that of 
the quantity of information which should properly be conveyed. 
The teacher was tempted to pack his programmes full with 
information, for he was always conscious of the fact that he had 
an unusual opportunity to open the eyes of thousands of chil- 
dren to the many wonders of the world. But teachers and 
children alike reacted against such crowding of the broadcasts. 
Classroom teachers felt that although children were greatly 
stimulated by the programmes, there was not enough time to 
help pupils expand their interests and knowledge because too 
much material had to be covered. 

The objectives of 'Time for Science' had been established at 
the outset by Washington educators who stressed that the pro- 
gramme should 'stimulate and develop children's natural curio- 
sity about their surroundings in order that they may better 
understand and interpret their immediate environment and their 
larger world'. Emphasis was therefore laid not merely on the 
learning of facts, but in particular on developing *an active 
curiosity and the habit of using the scientific approach to prob- 
lem solving*. 

In actual practice, however, the television teacher felt com- 
pelled to cover so much ground that the presentation of scien- 



During the first year, programmes had been financed by various 
foundations, According to the president of GWETA, the total cost 
was almost $40,000, of which $20,000 was paid to the television 
station, 
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tific facts outweighed the development of scientific principles. 
The result was that, according to a survey undertaken after the 
programme had been on the air for some months, 1 two out of 
three teachers 'felt that children had made little progress in 
learning to apply the scientific approach to their own problems. 
Supervisors' reports supported these conclusions'. On the other 
hand, a majority of the teachers reported that the programme 
had done 'much' for the attainment of several other objectives, 
such as the stimulation of scientific curiosity, the learning of 
important scientific facts and concepts, and the awareness of 
the relationship between science and other subjects. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the quantity of material and the fast pace of the pro- 
gramme was reiterated by a meeting of teachers toward the end 
of the series. 

The issue would seem to be whether it is possible to apply 
to science teaching on television on approach which a German 
authority on the teaching of science, Dr. Martin Wagenschein, 
has called the method of Exemplar is dies Lehren teaching 
through examples. 2 Dr. Wagenschein points out that a science 
course normally proceeds systematically 'from the simple to the 
complicated'; but he warns that 'such a systematic course leads 
temptingly toward completeness, thus to hurry and therefore to 
a lack of thoroughness. It finally constructs an imposing heap 
of scrap, for it confuses a systematic presentation of subject 
matter with systematic thinking'. Nor can a more rapid survey, 
a presentation of less information in each subject area, be con- 
sidered a solution. 'No one will consider such lack of know- 
ledge a salutary alternative to cramming of too much know- 
ledge.' 

The purpose of Exemplarisches Lehren is rather to present a 
limited field by way of example and to investigate it at length 
so that the student may become imbued with the methods of 
scientific thinking and investigation. 'The individual topic into 
which one delves deeply is not a rung (on the ladder of learning) 
but rather a mirror of the whole. Yet such examination of the 
example is the opposite of specialization. Its purpose is not to 
isolate, but to find the whole in the isolated subject/ Dr. Wagen- 
schein does not see in his approach an emergency solution to an 
overcrowded syllabus but rather a return to what good teaching 
has always been. He asks the teacher to have the 'courage to 
leave a gap 7 , courage to be thorough and original. The television 
teacher who presents his lesson in full view of the public and 
of all school authorities will need an extra measure of courage 
and strong backing from those responsible for his course if he 
is to apply such a method, for otherwise supervisors and class- 



1. American Institute for Research, Preliminary Evaluative Studies 
of Science Telecasts. [30] 

2. See Zum Begriff des Exemplarischen Lehrens [11], and *Zur Klaer- 
ung des Unterrichtsprinzips dcs Exemplarischen Lehrens', Die 
dcutsche Schule. [117] 
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room teachers will inevitably criticize him for neglecting impor- 
tant areas which they are normally called upon to teach. This 
hazard of public teaching of science by television is enhanced 
by the fact that it appears so easy to crowd great quantities of 
information into a single programme, when the teacher is not 
checked by the questioning eyes of his pupils. It is here that a 
meeting ground might perhaps be found between the direct 
teaching approach generally practised in the United States and 
the 'enrichment' method in which a limited subject is more 
fully developed, as practised in France and the United King- 
dom. 

These problems were encountered despite the fact that the 
length of the programme was half an hour, a time considered 
rather long by many teachers and pupils. A distinct lagging of 
attention could be noticed after a lapse of the first 20 minutes. 
The television teacher sought to overcome this fatigue by chang- 
ing his pace at that moment and presenting material likely to 
arouse new interest. This problem of pace in programme presen- 
tation was underlined by children who commented upon the 
programme in school essays. A 12-year-old girl observed for 
instance: 'I like the science programme we had very much, but 
as it got near the end it started to get boring. I think it would 
be good to have a break somewhere.' This desire for a break was 
enhanced by a certain frustration of children who would have 
liked to interrupt with questions: 'This television show, to my 
way of thinking, is fairly good compared with a long speech 
from a teacher. But a television show does have its faults such 
as you can't stop and experiment, or stop and think of something 
which you would like to do for a project without missing some 
of the programme.' 'I liked the television show, but one of its 
faults is that when he asks a question you cannot answer it, or 
when you want to ask him a question, you can't.' To meet the 
desire to have a break during the programme when children 
might discuss points made by the television teacher, one boy 
made an original suggestion when he proposed that 'there should 
be a commercial in the middle of the show so we can talk about 
the lesson.' 

Children expressed great interest in the experiments and 
demonstrations, but the use of films appeared less satisfactory, 
especially when the original sound track was used, because 
frequently the fast commentary was not directly related to the 
manner in which the subject was presented by the televison 
teacher. On the other hand, the change of voice between the 
teacher and the film commentator was welcomed by the tele- 
vision teacher as a means of increasing attention. 

The Washington programmes were not originally designed as 
direct teaching, but rather as a major resource for use by class- 
room teachers. However, so much time was taken up by the 
exploitation of these programmes, that many schools found it 
impossible to deal with subjects not covered on television. The 
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result was that the television course tended to determine the 
science curriculum of the local school systems. Yet this did not 
arouse a serious objection on the part of supervisors, because 
each school system was well represented on the curriculum 
council which had planned the programme. 

The enrichment programmes broadcast on Fridays, which 
presented scientists who spoke on topics not directly related to 
the curriculum, were much appreciated. But their use occasion- 
ally became difficult due to inadequate advance information 
which would enable teachers to prepare their class for the uti- 
lization of such programmes, and the uneven ability of per- 
sonalities who were not familiar with the television medium, to 
communicate with the children in the schools. Teachers felt that 
the personality of the person who appears on the programme is 
more important from an educational point of view than the 
quality and content of his lesson. 

The stimulating impact of the programme should not be 
obscured by these problems, which were partially resolved as 
Time for Science' progressed. All schools reported that children 
showed greater interest in science and greater respect for its 
heroes. Most classes engaged in projects and experiments inspi- 
red by the television broadcast, and the annual science fairs 
organized everywhere in schools, were evidence for all to see of 
the numerous group and individual activities suggested by ''Time 
for Science*. 

Gradually, teachers learn to cope with the one-way handicap 
of television, and to answer those questions which were raised 
by the television teacher, but which could not be explained 
satisfactorily during the programme. The interest aroused by 
the science programme was such that all children, whatever 
their level of intellectual development, could draw some benefit 
from it. Teachers felt 'that there was at least one concept from 
each of the lessons presented that a teacher could get over to 
those of her pupils that were retarded'. With the growing 
involvement of classroom teachers, who were asked to partici- 
pate in workshops preparatory to the second year's series of 
' Time for Science', the giant classroom of the Washington metro- 
politan area undoubtedly contributes to the improvement of 
science teaching in the participating school systems. 



CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM 

A new era in science teaching began during the 1958-59 winter 
when some 300,000 Americans sat in front of their television 
receiver to study physics in the atomic age. Here was a novel 
answer to pressing needs. 

A gulf separates the ideas and knowledge of scientists on the 
frontiers of discovery from those who teach scientific subjects 
in the schools. A similar gap frequently exists between advanced 
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science and the knowledge of specialists in industry; many 
engineers who are on top of their subjects in their narrow field 
fail to bring their broader knowledge up to date. These gaps 
must be closed as rapidly as possible, in the view of the Science 
Advisory Committee of the President of the United States in its 
report on Education in the Age of Science. 

A series of studies of the academic preparation of science 
teachers in the high schools has furthermore revealed that some 
teachers had never taken any physics in college.* Teachers with 
training in biology, chemistry or other scientific subjects are 
frequently called upon to teach physics because of the general 
shortage of science teachers. 

To meet these needs, officials of the National Broadcasting 
Company conceived the idea of a nation-wide science course at 
college level. They decided to implement this project in co-opera- 
tion with the Television Committee of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) which had drawn 
up a plan for linking such a nation-wide television course with 
science teaching at individual colleges and universities.^ The 
fruit of this co-operation and of the financial support given by 
a series of foundations and industrial organizations was 'Con- 
tinental Classroom'. 3 

The first two-semester lecture-demonstration course in 'Ato- 
mic Age Physics' was given from October 1958 to June 1959 by 
Professor Harvey E. White, of the Department of Physics of the 
University of California, Berkeley (California). The course con- 
sisted of 160 lessons which were carried five days a week from 
6.30 to 7 a.m. by the network of the National Broadcasting 
Company and broadcast by 149 television stations throughout 
the country to an estimated audience of 250,000 to 400,000 
viewers. 

It was planned primarily for high school science teachers, but 
by concentrating mainly on the explanation of scientific theory 



1. The following three studies show these three percentages: W. N. 
Baker and M. E. Brooks, *A Study of Academic Preparation of the 
Secondary Science Teachers of Kansas', The Science Teacher [88] 
(16 per cent had none); M. 0. Pella, 'The Nature of the Academic 
Preparation in Science of Wisconsin High School Teachers of 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology and General Science*, Science Education 
[113] (7 per cent) ; and Charles L. Koelsche, 'The Academic and 
Teaching Backgrounds of Secondary Science Teachers in the State 
of Ohio [107] (roughly 8 per cent). 

2. The manner in which 'Continental Classroom' is used for teacher 
training is described in Chapter VI, 'Television and teacher edu- 
cation', pages 131-2. 

3. 'Continental Classroom' was sponsored by the National Broad- 
casting Company and the AACTE as well as the Ford Foundation 
and the Fund for the Advancement of Education. Financial contri- 
butions were also made by the following: Bell Telephone System, 
California Oil Company, General Food Fund, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Foundation and 
United States Steel Corporation. Additional support was made 
available in 1959 by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
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and the demonstration of findings, rather than on the specific 
pedagogical problems faced by the teacher in class, its value 
extends far beyond the teaching profession to college students, 
gifted high school pupils, engineers, chemists and others who 
wish to enlarge their knowledge of the fields of modern science. 

Professor Harvey White explains with clarity and precision 
the theories of physics and their application. As he develops on 
the blackboard formula after formula and pursues them to their 
logical conclusions, the student must pay close attention if he is 
not to lose the thread of the argument. There is no flashy 
rhetoric. The course does not include spectacular demonstrations 
of the manner in which scientific principles are applied in 
science and industry, nor does it include animations or other 
visual devices specially prepared for television. Rarely does 
Professor White cover ground which has already been presented 
earlier. He strives to give a concise, reasoned presentation of a 
vast field, a method appreciated by many viewers, though 
others found it difficult to follow his somewhat austere presen- 
tation attentively, day after day. 

During its first semester, 'Atomic Age Physics' covered those 
areas which were considered necessary for an understanding of 
atomic physics, and thus also served as a refresher course for 
many who had taken these subjects during their university 
education. The second semester was devoted exclusively to the 
latest findings of nuclear science. During the last stages of his 
course, Professor White called on a number of outstanding 
physicists, many of them Nobel Prize winners, to present their 
own special subjects. 

During its second year, 1959-60, 'Continental Classroom* 
added a similar course on 'Modern Chemistry' given by Dr. John 
W. Baxter, professor of chemistry at the University of Florida. 
This chemistry course was broadcast for the first time in colour 
because of the significant role which colour plays in chemistry. 
However, viewers who do not have access to a colour receiver 
can also see the course on normal black and white television 
sets. The chemistry course was broadcast from 6.30 to 7 a.m., 
while the previous year's physics course was repeated from 

6 to 6.30 a.m. 

The lessons are recorded on video tape at a convenient hour 
in the New York studios of NBC. The tape (or kinescopes made 
from the tape) makes it possible for stations in each time zone 
to schedule the programmes at the same local hour. The record- 
ings also permit the repetition of these programmes as well as 
their distribution outside the United States in English and other 
languages. 

The early morning hour at which the programme was broad- 
cast may originally have been chosen because time was available 
as regular broadcast schedules of American television begin at 

7 a.m. But it was soon found to be less inconvenient than had 
been assumed. Although some would have preferred the pro- 
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gramme to be broadcast half an hour later, there appears to be 
an overwhelming feeling that this time of day is the best which 
could be chosen for such a course. In the early morning, tele- 
vision competes only with sleep, while in the evening it has to 
face many other distractions and viewers feel less alert after a 
full day's work. Yet there have been frequent requests that pro- 
grammes be repeated in the evening, not only to accommodate 
the living habits of different viewers, but also so that a student 
may see the programme a second time in the event that he failed 
to understand it fully during the first viewing. The time commit- 
ments of commercial television in the United States make such 
repetitions at the present time extremely difficult, except on 
educational stations. From an educational point of view, how- 
ever, they would seem desirable. 

'Continental Classroom* has revolutionized the teaching of 
science by television in the United States, thanks to the high 
standard of its content, its nation-wide dissemination and the 
careful organization of utilization on the local level. 

Its organizers, however, are conscious of the fact that tele- 
vised instruction cannot fulfil all the needs of science education. 
They prepared therefore accompanying texbooks and lesson 
synopses for sale to individual students. But students still need 
the opportunity to pose questions, to discuss the subject, to carry 
out experiments. Many require personal supervision and guid- 
ance, while teachers must have opportunities to see how they 
can most effectively apply the lessons to their own teaching in 
class. That is why 'Continental Classroom', through the co- 
operation of the AACTE, has suggested to colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country, that they incorporate the televised 
lessons in their own teaching curriculum, and make provisions 
for the supervision and guidance of students who register for the 
course in their area. 

The first news of 'Continental Classroom* burst upon colleges 
and universities in September 1958 with disturbing suddenness. 
There was scarcely a month for these institutions to solve the 
numerous problems connected with the offering of a new course 
under such unusual circumstances. Nevertheless, 250 colleges 
and universities decided to co-operate with 'Continental Class- 
room' during the first semester, and it was expected that some 
300 colleges and universities would agree to give credit for the 
course in 'Modern Chemistry' broadcast in 1959-60. 

Each institution can utilize the network programme at no 
extra cost; it may charge regular tuition fees for registrants and 
make provisions for examinations, laboratory sessions and semi- 
nars as it sees fit. The majority of colleges offered the physics 
course for three hours of credit and combined it with a weekly 
or bi-weekly two or three-hour seminar which television students 
had to attend at the college or university. A certain number of 
colleges accepted the lectures however, as sufficient 'in-class* 
activity and complemented them by weekly assignments which 
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were sent in and corrected by correspondence. In all cases, 
thorough tests and examinations were administered. To defray 
their expenses, most schools charged a $5 registration fee and 
a $25 tuition fee for each semester. 

To implement 'Continental Classroom', most schools appointed 
a project co-ordinator whose task it was to organize the seminars 
and to supervise individual students who had registered for the 
course. The organization and purpose of these seminars posed 
entirely new problems because many of the participants had 
full-time commitments to work and family, and could not be 
considered college students except to the extent that they took 
this televised course. Receiving the lessons in their own home, 
these students were dispersed over a wide area which made it 
particularly difficult to find a convenient time and place for 
regular meetings. Most such meetings were held on Saturday 
mornings, for it was felt that people would be more willing and 
able to come to a Saturday class than to attend an evening 
session. Students who found it difficult to attend such weekly 
meetings were encouraged to contact the co-ordinator by letter 
or telephone if they required clarification of points made in the 
lectures or had questions about assigned problems. But cor- 
respondence cannot fully take the place of discussion or experi- 
mentation. Students were therefore urged to come to meetings 
so that at least some of the atmosphere traditionally associated 
with college teaching could be preserved under these new con- 
ditions. In some cases group viewing was also organized, especi- 
ally for advanced high school students. But it was found that 
collective viewing is not necessarily an asset unless it is also 
followed by group discussion and explanation. It was noted that 
the viewing of television at home, especially during the early 
morning hours, aroused a degree of concentration which was 
generally not lower than that achieved in supervised groups. 

The response to 'Continental Classroom* exceeded all expecta- 
tions. Some 5,000 persons registered for the course, about half 
of whom were teachers. The hundreds of thousands of additional 
regular viewers came from all walks of life and were of all ages. 
Statistics can give only an abstract picture of an experience 
which made a deep impact in many a family. More revealing 
are the many letters which came to Continental Classroom* 
from small townships and big cities: 

'Although the hour is early it is much better than an evening 
hour when it is so easy for other things to interfere. You are 
reaching many men, like my husband, before they go to work 
each morning. My husband works as an instrument journeyman 
at the Dow Chemical Co. in Midland (Michigan). He did not 
enrol in the class (which he is sorry for) but has been doing the 
problems and has not missed a class, finding it interesting and 
helpful/ 

From Webster Groves (Missouri), came another letter which 
expressed appreciation 'for this splendid teaching programme. 
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A 1939 graduate in electrical engineering from Purdue Uni- 
versity I must admit that my contact with physics has not kept 
pace with scientific developments. This splendid programme has 
had two worthy benefits: first, old knowledge is refreshed and 
added to; secondly, there is stimulation enough to provoke out- 
side reading on current scientific progress. If your course has 
this much effect upon an average businessman who has no 
particular use for physics, then it is sure to have tremendous 
value to teachers of science and physics'. 

The audience is not limited to graduates of science courses 
but reaches out to many who have long felt a thirst for scientific 
knowledge. A businessman in Mount Vernon (New York), report- 
ed that he listened every morning to * Continental Classroom', 
and added:'' 'I have never studied physics and in the past forty 
years I have forgotten a great deal of mathematics I took in 
college. But in spite of these handicaps, I find your course 
interesting. Thanks to your ability to present the subject so 
simply and clearly I find I can sort of "tag along" even when I 
cannot understand every step.' 

The interest shown by schoolchildren in an advanced science 
programme is striking. One can well imagine the revolution in 
family habits which was caused in the homes from which these 
letters to Professor White were sent : 

St, Louis (Missouri): 'Our son is a 16-year-old, a junior at 
Country Day School in St. Louis. He hates to get up in the 
morning but he does each morning in time for a shower before 
6.30 a.m. when the TV physics class is shown. He is not the 
scholarly type either your programme must be good.' 

Milwaukee (Wisconsin) : 'I wish to tell you how much we 
enjoy your programme. My husband, my 16-year-old son and 
myself have been getting up at 6.30 a.m. every morning for the 
past four weeks. My son heard about the course in his phy&ics 
class. He had a hard time getting us up at first because we 
expected the usual childish approach. After we watched one 
morning we haven't missed since.' 

Springfield (Ohio):^ 'Our 14-year-old son never misses your 
'Continental Classroom* educational programme each morning 
from 6.30 to 7. Since he started watching this programme he 
gets up on his own and does not have to be called any more. 
Some of his classmates watch the programme also even though 
it is designed for older students.' 

The interest of high school students was matched by that of 
fully qualified engineers. Numerous industrial concerns sug- 
gested to their staff that they follow the course in 'Atomic Age 
Physics' before they come to work. In the San Francisco Bay 
area alone, more than 800 professional engineers were watching 
the programme. 'Continental Classroom' proved to be a signi- 
ficant contribution to the scientific advance of American indus- 
try. But it has not been without its problems. 

Like 'Time for Science', the course on 'Atomic Age Physics' 
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has been criticized for presenting too much information at too 
fast a pace. The opinion of students at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity that' 4 'too much material is covered in too short a time' 
is apparently shared by a sizeable portion of those who have 
registered for the course. According to a report by The Pulse, 
Inc., 38.8 per cent of tho teachers questioned during the survey 
thought that the pace of 'Continental Classroom' was too fast, 
while only 1.6 per cent indicated that it was too slow. The fact 
that 51.8 per cent considered the pace just right cannot conceal 
the difficulties which are apparently encountered by a con- 
siderable minority. 

Some of these difficulties could perhaps be taken care of by 
the presentation, through leaving the camera long enough on the 
blackboard so that the student has time to copy, or through 
deliberate pauses in the presentation, even though they might 
slightly diminish the quantity of information which can be 
communicated. 

However, the real problem of this television course appears to 
arise from the fact that the same lessons are seen by students 
with entirely different backgrounds. The lecturer is therefore 
constantly faced with the alternative of developing his argument 
without let-up or recapitulation, or of spending more time on 
individual topics so he may clarify possible misunderstandings 
and simplify notions which the students may have found too 
difficult when they encountered them for the first time. Hence 
the importance of providing opportunities for a second viewing. 
The opinion is widely held that students who have had no 
previous training in physics face considerable difficulties in 
following 'Continental Classroom' and are likely to benefit much 
more from a regular college physics course which can provide 
adequate teacher guidance and laboratory experience. The tele- 
vision course, it was found, was more useful for expanding 
knowledge than for implanting basic notions for the first time 
in the viewer's mind. 

A further problem faced by the lecturer arises from the fact 
that viewers take his course for entirely different reasons. Stu- 
dents of physics are interested primarily in the presentation of 
theory; teachers seek indications of how they are to apply such 
theory to classroom practice; engineers and laymen have diffe- 
rent aims again in following the lectures. It is difficult to satisfy 
all these many demands without a dispersal of effort or a lower- 
ing of the level of teaching. Much depends therefore on indivi- 
dual guidance and supervision of the student so he may adapt the 
new knowledge to his own requirements. The awareness of this 
significant but limited role of television has led the national 
co-ordinator of the programme for the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, to conclude in an interim report 
after the first semester: 

'The academic life, with all that is implied in associating with 
and learning from others, will remain a vital part of the edu- 
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eating process. Television will not cure the teacher shortage, nor 
will it make any the less urgent the need for increased facilities 
of every kind. In all probability the medium will not save money, 
as many of its most vocal advocates have proclaimed. But it can 
improve instruction. 

'The twin goals of the "Continental Classroom" physics course 
were to focus constructive attention upon science and the place 
of science in our educational pattern, and to improve the teach- 
ing of science in our schools. Preliminary indications show that 
both these goals are, at least in part, being achieved.' 



The humanities 



Some of the most successful educational television programmes 
have been in the humanities, particularly in literature, a field 
which does not offer unusual opportunities for visualization. 
This paradox was noted by Dr. John W. Dodds, professor of 
English and adviser to the National Educational Television and 
Radio Center, who pointed out that such progress had great 
audience appeal whenever 'the right person was put, all by 
himself, in front of a TV camera and was allowed to develop, 
with all the skill, charm, and penetration of which he was 
capable, ideas which he thought were important. I'm thinking, 
for example of a lecture given to a group of students by Pro- 
fessor Epps, of the University of North Carolina, on Greek 
tragedy. Not an easy assignment, but the Greeks came to life! 
Another is the strikingly successful "Shakespeare on TV" deve- 
loped by Professor Frank Baxter'. 1 

Professor Baxter's series, which was originally started as a 
local programme in the Los Angeles area, soon had an audience 
of 400,000 viewers. His presentation was so inspiring that his 
programmes were eventually shown all over the United States 
and the professor became a recognized television 'star'. Another 
example of the success of literature programmes on television is 
'Sunrise Semester', the modern literature course given by a New 
York station at 6.30 a.m. Among college courses broadcast for 
credit, psychology has probably been the most popular subject. 
In closed-circuit television, New York University or Hagerstown 
began their programmes with classes in English or history. 

Why is it that the humanities have proven so effective on 
television even though they seem to lack the opportunities for 
visualization which had been assumed essential for television? 
One may hazard the guess that the reason lies in the fact that 
both have a common denominator in their emphasis on Man, his 
life, his emotions, his ideas. Television, one product of an age 



1. John W. Dodds, Ideas and Educational Television, p. 7. [95] 
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of extreme mechanization, is at the same time the most human- 
centred of all the mass media in its close-up presentation of the 
human being, revealing his foibles and emotions, and perceived 
by a viewer who feels an almost physical intimacy with the 
person on the screen. Television has found its most powerful 
visual element in man himself. This provides an unusual oppor- 
tunity to make the humanities come to life for students and the 
population at large; but it also places unusual demands upon the 
performer, teacher, actor, whose every weakness is magnified 
as much as is his ability and strength. 

In presenting the humanities on television, the emphasis in the 
most outstanding programmes in the United States is not so 
much upon the communication of factual information (which 
the students may frequently obtain much better by reading a 
book) as on the motivation and stimulation of the viewer toward 
self-education. If television can lead the learner to a world of 
ideas, of beauty, and emotions, and can place him in direct 
personal contact with creative minds, it has fulfilled its major 
task, for the learner can take off from there to acquire new 
knowledge through his own reading. Television, in the words of 
Professor Dodd, 'must present problems which are basically 
human problems; and though it may indicate directions of solu- 
tion, it must not tie everything up in pretty dogmatic pink rib- 
bons. It should rather stimulate the viewer to reflect and 
consider and above all to read further after the programme is 
over. The person making the presentation should share with his 
audience a sense of common quandaries and pleasures and explo- 
rations. And whatever the nature or scope of the subject matter, it 
should have relevance to the viewer as a human being in 1959^ 
frequently a confused human being in a confused world. If ideas 
mean anything they have something to say about goals and 
evaluations as well as about the very important aesthetic enrich- 
ments. By this I don't means heaviness of touch or undue solem- 
nity, but rather the constant implicit posing of one central 
question, whether the speaker is dealing with Chaucer or the 
Constitution or the French Revolution or primitive art: how 
docs this literature or history or art apply to us now, to what 
we see around us, to how we live? Ideas and problems and their 
various solutions in the history of mankind should be presented 
concretely and vividly, but also reflectively. 

'There is a technique connected even with the presentation 
of ideas in a seemingly simple manner "showmanship" both in 
the way ideas are formulated and in the way they are delivered. 
Every good teacher knows this. TV has the right to demand an 
alertness, a sharply-pointed precision, a seeming spontaneity, a 
flexibility of pace and emphasis in other words, all the qua- 
lities that go to make up good teaching. Whenever, in addition, 
the idea can be supported logically by motion picture clips, 
camera movement, or what have yon, by all means let it be so 
supported. But do not be so fearful of ideas that ingenuity of 
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action seems a better substitute, and do not smother ideas under 
irrelevant action.' 1 

Not all aspects of the humanities are as elusive as the pure 
realm of ideas. In particular, the presentation of drama has a 
profound value for the enrichment of the teaching of literature. 
Educational television in the United States which is locally 
produced normally cannot afford to include presentations of the 
professionally performed theatre. However, it is possible to uti- 
lize for classroom discussion dramatic programmes broadcast by 
commercial television for the general adult population. Here is 
what a high school teacher has to say about the value of drawing 
children's attention to certain plays shown on television and 
discussing them in a classroom: 

"I have decided that TV drama is the biggest shot in the arm 
for teaching literature in a generation. More of us than would 
dare admit it have shuddered to think how many students have 
been soured forever on the mature excitement of Shakespeare 
by our necessarily limited presentation of the bard through 
print. It's rough enough for teen-agers to try to follow the story 
in the "foreign language" of Elizabethan English; to expect them 
to derive pleasure from the subtleties of character and motive 
is impossibly remote until they can see the play. I shall never 
forget the difference that Maurice Evans made in my teaching of 
Macbeth to high school seniors. The year before the telecast I 
had spent considerable time trying to indicate simply what 
happened; the Evans production enabled me to proceed at once 
to a discussion of the play as a work of art.' 2 

Or again what does it mean to children when a great man of 
letters speaks to them and they can see him as he reads his 
work? How else except through television could the poet Robert 
Frost have visited scores of elementary schools in the Pittsburgh 
area? 

He sat down with a group of students in the studio and talked 
to them about poetry. In chatting with youngsters of elementary 
school age, be began with what they knew, with nursery rhymes, 
and explained what he called 'fooling in poetry'. 'What I want 
you to see', he told them, 'is that you are used to it all and that 
you can separate the negligible, which doesn't count very much, 
from the fascinating that you can't forget.' Robert Frost recited 
one of his own poems, The Runaway, the story of a colt and the 
coming of the winter. 'Listen to this line, you can feel and 
remember it: "He shudders his coat as if to throw off flies".' 
Frost then wandered on in his narrative, recalling his boyhood 
in San Francisco where he lived 'through the kind of storms 



1. John W. Dodds, op. cit., pp. 3-6. 

2. Statement of Raymond D. Hurlbert, General Manager of Alabama 
Educational Television Commission, in: United States, Congress, 
Senate, Educational Television. Hearings before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, April 24 and 25 , i958. [27] 
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and gusty winters they have there', and recited a poem which 
recalls this early experience. Few children in Pittsburgh schools 
had ever been given such a warm and personal feeling for the 
meaning of poetry in a man's life. 

An attempt to apply these resources of television and film to 
the many different fields which we group under the name of 
humanities has been made by the Council for a Television Course 
in the Humanities for Secondary Schools at Boston. This council 
has started to produce the first 12 of a series of 96 half-hour 
16mm. colour films which are designed to replace the present 
i traditional* courses in eleventh grade English. Addressed first 
of all to children in secondary schools, the series should also 
be suited to trade schools and adult viewing. In addition to the 
half-hour programmes the course consists of a set of special 
paper-back editions of books to be studied and of an extensive 
kit of teaching aids. In speaking of the purpose of this course, 
Mr. Floyd Rinker, executive director of the council, noted that 
Ho the youth of 15, 16, and 17, the mysteries of the adult world 
are just beginning to unfold, . . . With encouragement, he will 
ask the questions each youth must ask on the threshold of adult- 
hood, taking his place among men: "Were are we?" "How did 
we get here?" "Where are we pointed ?" He will feel the stir of 
a longing, an inner compulsion, as powerful as the hungers of 
the body the ineluctable need for self-expression. . . . The goal 
of this programme is, therefore, to provide a new junior-year 
course which will encourage them to ask fundamental questions 
and will show them the answers at which other men, now and 
in earlier times, have arrived. The course will be a history of 
ideas a record, not of action, but of the words and symbols, 
the customs and codes, in which men have concretized their 
questions, their knowledge, and their faith'. 1 "The course will 
have three main objectives, one-and-a-half of them "traditional." 
First, it aims to stimulate the student's critical and creative intel- 
ligence. Second, it aims to improve his communication skills 
not only reading, writing and speaking, which are traditional, 
but also seeing and listening. Third, it aims to give him a pre- 
liminary awareness of the sweep of Western civilization, which 
is his bountiful heritage. The course will aim only to sound the 
depth, not to dive. It will succeed if the student realizes that 
these books are worth returning to and reading on his own 
initiative. It will succeed gloriously if the student begins to 
recognize the themes which recur in every art-form and every 
era the basic, often contradictory, concepts of Western Man.'a 

Beginning with drama, the course is designed to cover many 
other areas; painting, sculpture and architecture, music and 



1. General description of the program for a television course in the 
humanities for secondary schools, pp. 1-3. [46] 

2. Council for a Television Course in the Humanities for Secondary 
Schools, Background document for the programme, p. 1. [44] 
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mce, poetry, the epic, the novel, the short story and other 
k ose forms, and finally introduction to philosophy, history, 
ography, and the sciences as seen from the point of view of 
e humanities. This broad approach has as its purpose not only 
convey a sense of significance of individual works of art, but 
ore importantly to break down the 'cellularization' so fre- 
icntly prevalent in school education. With this in mind, the 
>urse stresses the interrelationship of all areas of learning, 
hich are but many different expressions of man's civilization, 
assumes that there are basically only two areas of studies, the 
imanities and the sciences, and that schools will eventually 
ive to reorganize their curriculum along these lines in an effort 
give children meaningful access to the world of ideas. It does 
)t seek to replace the classroom teacher but rather to present 
e teacher with a body of materials which will enrich his 
ssons and which he would have been unable to procure in any 
her manner. The course is based on the assumption that 
lany teachers of English are reluctant to give up their own 
ass unless they get something very special from television'. 
The first 12 films of the series dealing with the drama were 
>mpleted in 1959. An introduction by Clifton Faddiman poses 
ie question: 'What are the humaties?'; and the programmes 
ten offer important plays, from Medea and Oedipus Rex to 
amlet and Thornton Wilder's Our Town. Each play is presented 
f an outstanding scholar and specialist who acquaints the 
ewer with the basic problems and conflicts which preoccupy 
ie playwright and introduces the play through excerpts speci- 
ly performed for these programmes by the Shakespeare players 
, Stratford in Canada. 

These first programmes were presented as a pilot project on 
te Boston educational television station, after the teachers had 
ien prepared in special workshops and through printed mate- 
als so that they would know how to use the course without 
eling that it was a challenge to their own role in the class- 
>om. The broadcast of these films was received in 136 public 
id private secondary schools, many of whom had made adjust- 
ents in their time schedules so that they would be able to see 
Lem. Reaction generally was favourable. A typical response was 
tat of one classroom teacher who said that 'this is the only 
ially good use I have seen made of educational television, 
verything else along these lines so far does little other than 
splace the classroom teacher with another teacher. The pilot 
:>urse demonstrates that several techniques can be brought 
>gether, presenting material that the classroom teacher cannot 
ossibly bring to it*. 

The Boston humanities series is not direct teaching but enrich- 
ient of the classroom lesson which calls for the blending of a 
umber of resources in a high quality production. This appears 
> be one reason why the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
on has decided to discontinue its financial support. Though 
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calling the completed programmes 'superb', the Fund con- 
sidered the expenditure of $700,000 needed to complete the 
series, in addition to the $410,000 already spent, as excessive. 

The Foundation felt that a course along the lines of 'Conti- 
nental Classroom', in which a single teacher undertakes to give 
daily lessons with little use of relatively expensive, specially 
prepared visual material, would be more appropriate. 

In connexion with this withdrawal of support, Dr. Floyd Rin- 
ker pointed out that 'for the most part, our schools and colleges 
have thus far been content to use educational television in 
solving problems of educational quantity' through 'programmes 
which demonstrate the feasibility of day-to-day instruction car- 
ried on in more or less traditional fashion by a single local 
teacher with large numbers of students'. He added, 'But the 
problems which beset Americans today are not those of quantity 
alone. Unless we recognize that what we teach concerns man's 
ideas and feelings and that there is more to our task than the 
transmission of skills, we cheat our students of their most bounti- 
ful heritage. Unless a television course in the humanities asks 
the most fundamental questions and involves the student directly 
with what is best in the humanities, we fail by penury or 
cowardice to seize the very riches which modern communica- 
tions have made available.' 1 

Considerable space has been devoted to the television course 
in the humanities, because it points up key problems in the use 
of television for education under conditions where the individual 
educational television station does not have the funds and 
resources to engage in quality productions which are on a par 
with the best that entertainment television or films may produce. 
Perhaps this problem would never have arisen if the resources 
of a national television centre had been available. This would 
have made it unnecessary to build a new production organization 
relying exclusively on the filming of programmes. 

Whatever the final outcome (at the time of writing the Boston 
council was trying to find financial support elsewhere), the 
series may be considered an example of how the concentration 
of financial resources on a limited number of programmes can 
overcome some of the limitations normally faced in the United 
States, and how it can serve to produce programmes of quality 
and sweep which make a distinct contribution to the normal 
classroom lesson, whatever the qualifications of its teacher. 



I. Council for a Television in the Humanities for Secondary Schools, 
Statement of Dr. Floyd Rinker, August 10, i959. [45] 
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Modern languages 



There is a widespread desire in the United States today to 
encourage the learning of foreign languages. This follows a 
period in which schools had largely neglected to teach foreign 
languages and had concentrated rather on fields which seemed 
more immediately useful in the context of domestic American 
life.* 

After years of resistance to foreign languages, ways are now 
being sought to spread such teaching as rapidly as possible. One 
of the purposes of the Defense Education Act of 1958 is the 
promotion of language teaching. Growing world travel is 
creating a favourable climate among parents and children alike. 
And in some cities, local factors, such as the presence of Puerto 
Ricans in New York City or Mexicans in Los Angeles, provide 
additional incentives. 

The educational system is, however, ill equipped to cope with 
this task. Children generally begin their first foreign language 
in school at the age of 14. There is a lack of language teachers, 
especially in elementary schools, and even in high schools, stu- 
dents normally study a foreign language for no more than two 
years, a period considered inadequate to provide lasting know- 
ledge. Due to the teacher shortage many teachers who have only 
taken a 'minor' in a foreign language are called upon to teach 
the subject. And even those teachers officially considered fully 
qualified frequently suffer from poor pronunciation and empha- 
sis on the written word, due to the training they have received 
at the university. Such training gives poor equipment for the 
use of modern methods which emphasize the spoken word and 
relegate reading, and even more, writing, to later stages of 
language education. 

New methods have been introduced to remedy this situation. 
Audio-visual techniques are widely employed, including tape 
recorders, films, and now television, which is widely used in 
schools and in broadcasts to adult viewers at home. The first 
thing that may be said about language courses on television is 
that they are popular. School systems welcome them. Pro- 
grammes broadcast at 7 o'clock in the morning have a large 
audience. But is this popularity due to the desire to learn a 
language, or merely to the popularity of television as such? Or is 
it a testimony to the particular contribution television can make 
in this area? 

Language teaching specialists are doubtful about the answers 
to these questions. Some studies, however, underline the value 
of television and indicate that it may be effective in teaching 



1. For a discussion of language teaching in the United States, see 
the proceedings of the Conference on Modern Foreign Languages in 
the High School. [17] 
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children even in classes where the teacher has no background 
for language teaching. Among the most thorough experiments in 
teaching a modern language to elementary school children are 
those which Dr. Edith Kern has conducted, first in Pittsburgh 
and subsequently in Philadelphia. 

In the latter city, a daily 15-minute programme entitled 'Learn 
French' was broadcast for the first time in October 1957. At the 
beginning, only 15 classes took the programme. After two years, 
it was received by 50 schools with over 100 classes and reached 
some 3,500 to 4,000 children. The report on the school year 
1957-58 gives the following description of the methodology 
used: 1 

'A new approach to televised teaching was attempted. Tele- 
vision was used not only, as is customary, for demonstration, but 
also as a direct tool to elicit as much participation as possible 
of the classroom student. No pupils were present in the studio, 
but each student in the classroom was given the illusion that he 
was directly addressed, even called by name (a French name 
was given to each), and asked to do, speak and answer, and 
engage in dialogue. Since the acquisition of a language can be 
described largely as the mastering of a skill, it requires active 
participation and is furthered by proper associations of activity 
and sound. Repetition like that which the child experiences in 
real life in learning his own language was simulated, though as 
artistically as possible to avoid boredom. Such repetition with 
its potential of self-correction (inherent in all learning of the 
child) was used as a basis of this type of teaching where the 
teacher is not able to correct individual mistakes. 

'At the same time, the demonstration value of television was 
utilized in creating a cultural background and presenting life 
situations that proved helpful in conveying local colour as well 
as a better understanding of new expressions. Television's 
demonstrational powers were also exploited in the close-up 
presentations of new sounds and sound patterns. 

'Puppets and shadows as well as other artistic televised 
presentations facilitated the dramatization of situations and the 
introduction of useful dialogue. The pupils accepted the reality 
of these puppets and engaged in conversation with them/ 

In simulation of the manner in which a child learns his own 
language, the first year's course in French was presented en- 
tirely orally. Beginners were not called upon to write in order 
to avoid the influence of familiar English sounds which are 
automatically associated with certain word pictures. Grammar 
was conveyed through pattern rather than formal generalization. 

From the beginning of October 1957 until the end of the 
1957-58 school year pupils received a total of 151 lessons 
amounting to about thirty full hours of instruction. 



1. Dr. Edith Kern, French Teaching Project Television; Report i$57- 
1958, pp. 11-13. [63] 
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As qualified teachers were not available in the elementary 
school classes, programmes in Philadelphia (like similar pro- 
grammes in Detroit, Los Angeles and elsewhere) addressed them- 
selves directly to the child but at the same time encouraged the 
classroom teacher to learn along with their pupils and possibly 
to re-activate any knowledge they may have acquired earlier. In 
Philadelphia none of the 28 teachers participating in the experi- 
ment was qualified to teach French in elementary schools. 
Seventeen of them had had one or more years of high school 
French and 11 of them had studied some French in college. On 
the other hand, eight of the teachers had never studied French, 
while five had no knowledge of any other language but English. 1 

What would be the result of teaching under such conditions? 
At the end of the first year, a series of tests was given over tele- 
vision, and test forms were sent to the individual pupils. Only 
the children's comprehension of the language and their ability 
to follow directions given in French were evaluated in these 
tests. Their ability to speak the language could be tested only 
during the director's visits to the schools, as the classroom 
teacher would not have been in a position to evaluate the speak- 
ing ability and the television teacher could not hear her own 
pupils. 

But the evaluation covered more than mere student ability. It 
related it to such factors as classroom size, median intelligence 
quotient, the linguistic background of the teachers and their 
interest in the subject. As a result, Dr. Kern concluded: 'that 
pupil intelligence combined with high teacher interest results 
in highest achievement. If such a teacher interest is combined 
with a thorough knowledge of the language on her part, results 
must, of course, be even better. However, teacher interest added 
to a minimum of preparation can lead a class with an average 
median intelligence score to high achievement even under com- 
paratively unfavourable conditions, whereas a class of rather 
high median intelligence may lag behind in achievement, if the 
teacher takes no particular interest. That seems true even if the 
teacher has a rather good preparation in the language. 

'This seems to indicate that the information which the tele- 
vised lessons convey to a teacher with a minimum knowledge of 
the language, can further the entire learning process, if the 
teacher gives her students a possibility to practise what they 



In Los Angeles a 10-weeks' experiment in the teaching of Spanish 
to fourth grade children in elementary schools was conducted 
during the fall of 1958. Sixty schools were provided with a televi- 
sion set each, teachers received study guides well in advance of 
the programme and lessons were presented twice a week for half 
an hour. The classroom teachers, who in general spoke no Spanish, 
were highly enthusiastic about the lessons. 'Although it was a short 
experiment, we are satisfied from the results that children can 
learn to speak Spanish via television, even if their teacher has to 
learn the language at the same time*, stated a report of the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education. 
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have learned during the telecast and indicates by her altitude 
that this learning is significant.' 

As a result of her experience with television, Dr. Kern acknow- 
ledges its value in teaching children without the aid of a lingui- 
stically qualified classroom teacher, and lists the following addi- 
tional assets which television has in the teaching of modern 
languages : 

1. The language can be taught by a teacher who has a pefect 
accent and who is able to prepare her lessons according to 
highest professional standards. The teacher can reach a large 
number of classes where qualified language teachers are 
missing. 

2. Television can create an atmosphere of the country in which 
the language is spoken, through films, dramatizations, 
objects, etc. 

3. The television image permits concentration on essentials. For 
instance, in teaching words used in buying and selling, the 
camera concentrated on two pairs of hands exchanging news- 
papers and money across the table. 

4. Television can place a situation into emotional perspective 
through the use of puppets which are very real to young 
children. The images of the theatre enliven the teaching of 
the language. 

5. The glamour of the medium gives added glamour to the 
subject and teacher, and thus helps to arouse the interest of 
children. 

6. The immediacy and intimacy of television gives children a 
direct sense of participation and imitation. They watch 
mouth formations and listen to intonations with lively 
interest. 

All these assets of television appear to make it a valuable re- 
source but do not overcome its inability to guide the individual 
child and to encourage it in the practice of the language. An 
attempt to teach French exclusively by television was made in 
Pittsburgh, but the approach soon had to be modified. Dr. Kern 
told the author that 'our original plan was to have no class- 
room follow-up; we thought of the television lessons as total 
teaching. This did not remain true in a single instance. The 
youngsters wanted more time to practise their new language 
than the daily 20-minute television time made possible. Where 
the teachers were not qualified, the work became student-di- 
rected. They gave impromptu dialogues, sang French songs, 
played games involving the use of French, devised plays. The 
teacher acted as a guide or moderator. In these cases, the 
teaching responsibility of the television teacher was complete; 
practice which led 1o mastery was the concern of the follow-up 
period*. 

Without follow-up, without continual practice, without the 
active interest and authority of the classroom teacher, television 
is bound to remain largely ineffective. 
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But to what extent can a classroom teacher supervise the 
children when she is unable to correct their pronunciation and 
grammatical mistakes? This is a question which has not yet 
heen adequately answered. Some feel that continuous exposure 
to good and correct delivery on television will induce the chil- 
dren to learn the correct spoken language, despite initial uncor- 
rected mistakes, since this is the way a child learns its own 
language making mistakes until it finds out from others how 
words should be pronounced. 

Television may be used for language teaching on the elemen- 
tary level only when it is possible to schedule continuous pro- 
grammes addressed to individual age levels. An attempt in New 
York City to teach Spanish to children ranging in age from 6 to 
12 years was faced with the problem that the normal vocabulary 
and interests of the children vary so considerably that the 
lessons were bound to be above and below individual age levels 
however they were constructed. Nor does language teaching 
seem valid if it is a feature for one year but is discontinued 
subsequently. A major problem facing school systems is how to 
ensure that initial efforts are continued for the same child, year 
by year, on television and/or in the classroom. 

One manner in which television may help to overcome this 
bottleneck in the long run is by training teachers while teaching 
children. Dr. Kern suggested that, ideally, classroom teachers 
with a slight linguistic background should begin learning the 
language along with their pupils, but should at the same time 
attend seminars with the television teacher to perfect pronun- 
ciation, to learn the methodology of language teaching, and 
generally to develop their linguistic ability. 

These teachers should then remain with their class from year 
to year, at least as far as the specific language is concerned. This 
offers a particular problem where classroom teachers specialize 
in individual grades and are thus with the same children no 
more than one year. But when teachers stay with the class from 
year to year, improve their knowledge of the language and learn 
the techniques of teaching it, as is the case in Pittsburgh, Detroit 
and other cities, there is the possibility that a combined televi- 
sion-seminar training programme after a number of years might 
produce a corps of teachers qualified to teach a language on 
their own, without the aid of television. 

If the teacher's contribution is necessarily limited to moral 
support and the supervision of exercises, it is not unreasonable 
to expect that she may handle 100 cnildren as well as 25. That 
has been the experience in Detroit where programmes of 
Spanish addressed to classes of 190 children are welcomed by 
pupils, teachers and parents alike as the answer to a definite 
need. During the follow-up to the programme, children named 
the objects and movements they had observed on the screen, or 
sang Spanish songs which had been taught by television. Such 
programmes are popular in the community; they are also viewed 
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by parents, children continue to follow them when kept at home 
by illness, and doctors' appointments are changed so they will 
not interfere with the reception of the broadcasts. There is 
enjoyment and enthusiasm, and half the battle has been won. 
But there is as yet little evidence as to whether the impact made 
by such methods of teaching modern languages to children is 
lasting. 

Television language courses for adults are equally widespread 
and popular. During the academic year 1958-59, for instance, 
there were 16 television stations which carried courses in Rus- 
sian. Other stations broadcast lessons in French, Spanish or 
German. However, there has not yet been enough consistent 
experience over a number of years to establish clearly the long- 
range value of such teaching by television. All that can be said at 
this stage is that a great number of viewers feel they are reaping 
definite benefits from such courses and are willing to pay for 
materials and tuition. A Russian-language course in Washing- 
ton (D.C.) had a registration of 3,500 students who paid $15, 
while another 83 took the course for credit after paying a fee 
of $75. 

The principal difference between such teaching of adults and 
courses addressed to schools is the fact that viewers see the 
programmes at home, without the discipline and stimulation 
provided by a classroom teacher who can direct follow-up 
exercises. Television teachers therefore make every effort to 
arouse the active participation of students during the broadcast. 
They asli them to repeat words, to say them louder; they may 
even correct pronunciation as if they were able to hear the 
students (in fact, they correct mistakes which are commonly 
made) and urge pupils to speak the language at home or do 
writing exercises. One teacher taught his lesson to a class the 
evening before the broadcast so that he would be familiar with 
the problems met by average students and could refer to them in 
his televised lesson. 

Some universities, such as the University of Washington, do 
not limit themselves to television presentations. Students are 
called to attend regular campus sessions and are given the 
opportunity of using the facilities of the language workshop* 
They can also obtain tapes for home exercises and send them 
back for correction to the university. A similar use of tapes is 
made by the Spanish language teacher who gives instruction in 
Nebraska as part of the combined correspondence-television 
course. However, in general, there appears to be a lack of faci- 
lities for students to correct themselves through the use of tapes 
or through exercises conducted on the basis of recordings. Tele- 
vision is a newcomer to audio-visual language aids and has 
only rarely been integrated into the use of other modern tech- 
niques. 

Language teaching by television reaches a relatively wide 
audience and has met with an enthusiastic response. Its tech- 
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niques are still in the formative stage and its methods require 
further crystallization and confirmation. But whatever its 
current weaknesses, such teaching is a much appreciated addi- 
tion to the relatively scant opportunities for learning foreign 
languages which are currently available to children or adults. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Television and 
teacher education 



'Television destroys the normal give and take between teacher 
and students*, according to critics of the medium, to which the 
answer is: 'but if Hie teacher lacks knowledge and skill, tele- 
vision may still be preferable'. How can television reinforce the 
quality of teaching without making it impossible for the learner 
to ask questions of the teacher? Teacher education by television 
may provide at least one answer to this problem. 

Experiments in the use of television for the training of student 
teachers or those already teaching in schools, have been con- 
ducted by teachers colleges, universities and school systems in 
many parts of the United States. But experience is only in its 
initial stages, and it is not possible to give more than general 
indications of areas of teacher education where television can 
make a distinct contribution to the speed and quality of training. 



Observation 

Student teachers are normally required to observe classroom 
teaching. But when many teachers must be trained this involves 
difficulties, as the College of Education at the University of 
Minnesota at Minneapolis has pointed out: 

'Prior to the use of closed-circuit television as an observation 
medium, students in the College of Education were assigned in 
groups of two, three, or four to observe such high school classes 
as were available, either in the university high school, or in 
accessible public high schools. The scheduling of such a large 
number of observations (some two to three thousand per quarter) 
with the limited facilities which were available was an exceed- 
ingly difficult task, for all could not be accommodated in the 
campus laboratory schools. Moreover, diverse observations pro- 
vided no common experience among students for follow-up dis- 
cussions and interpretation. Also, uninitiated observers frequent- 
ly failed to identify the most significant events and features of 
their viewing experiences largely because they did not know 
what to look for or were unaware of the educational implications 
of what they saw. 
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'With closed-circuit television as the viewing medium for 
observation, several advantages over direct observation are 
achieved. One high school teaching situation can supply the 
demand of an almost unlimited number of observers at any one 
time. The observation can be well integrated with the content 
being presented or discussed in the course lecture or laboratory 
sections. Television is distinctive in its ability to focus attention 
on selected features or details of a teaching situation while 
removing unwanted or distracting information from the scene. 
The observation is under the control of the co-ordinator so that 
observers can raise questions during the progress of the demon- 
stration or be otherwise informed about what they see. The 
teacher of the observed class can easily meet with the observers 
personally or by means of closed-circuit television both before 
and after the observation for explanation and discussion. All 
observers have a common experience for such discussions as 
well as discussions at a later time. These advantages of closed- 
circuit television seem to make this medium a most promising 
technique for full exploitation of classroom observation in the 
introductory professional course in education.'* 

A teacher in Baltimore who has used a small closed-circuit 
television installation so that a group of students could observe 
a class being taught right next door, sees another advantage to 
observation by television: the students can make remarks or 
raise questions with the supervising teacher during the lesson 
but without disturbing the class. 

The same approach underlies a research project of Hunter 
College in New York City. It utilizes small compact television 
cameras, equipped with a lens turret or a zoom lens, which are 
placed at fixed positions and are remote-controlled. It is there- 
fore expected that television coverage will not interfere at all 
with the normal classroom atmosphere. This eliminates the 
potentially distracting effects of visitors or of large cameras ope- 
rated by a cameraman. Another feature of the Hunter College 
project is a recording of these closed-circuit television observa- 
tions on video tape. This provides an immediately available and 
permanently accessible record of the teaching performance. One 
use of the recordings would be to enable the student teacher to 
review his own performance with his supervisor after complet- 
ing a lesson. 

A further purpose of the Hunter College research is to 'eva- 
luate the effectiveness of television tapes, made during actual 
classroom periods in which various behavioural or academic 
problems occurred, as a point of departure for seminar discus- 
sion. What would be the effect of presenting a television tape 
of an experienced and superior teacher "in action", up to tlie 
point where the "problem" becomes clearly defined, at which 



1. University of Minnesota, Closed-circuit Television in Teacher 
Education, pp, 10-12. [67] 
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point the seminar student would proceed to offer plausible 
"solutions"? Subsequent to the discussion, the tape could be 
continued to show the actual "solution" which had been 
achieved by the experienced teacher'. 1 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that there is likely to 
be a considerable difference between the nature and use of 
motion pictures and of tape recordings. The contrived situation 
of the motion picture calls for criticism and invites the question 
of what was wrong or how can it be done better? But when stu- 
dents observe the real situation on closed-circuit television, they 
are led to describe and analyse the teaching process instead of 
primarily judging it. 

The availability of recorded classes with the most varied 
subjects and age group situations should provide illustrative ma- 
terial which can easily be integrated into the training of student 
teachers. On the other hand, there appear to be certain draw- 
backs in using recordings. Speaking of the use of kinescope 
recordings at the University of Minnesota, the report points out 
that there is a particular value in enabling the students to meet 
with the classroom teacher before and after the lesson they are 
observing. 'Without having the demonstrating teacher (or per- 
haps a film equivalent) set the situation at the time of use, 
kinescope production would have to be limited to well-rehearsed 
and well-structured situations. This would do no more than 
duplicate educational films that are now commercially produced 

and distributed Many of the things that make a teaching 

situation effective look absurd when taken out of context. For 
example, the use of sarcasm in a disciplinary situation may be 
misunderstood without a thorough acquaintance with the teach- 
ing situation. To make a point or promote a discussion in a 
social studies class the teacher may assume a point of view that 
is quite untenable when taken out of context. Unless the demon- 
strating teacher is given an opportunity to explain his motives 
to observers, his untenable position becomes closely identified 
with him and is recorded for all to see and hear.'2 



Research 

The Hunter College project also seeks to arrive at some reliable 
standards to measure the ability of teachers, 

'Reliable measures of teaching ability are scarce. A recent line 
of research has sought to devise rating scales to be used by 
supervisors in evaluating the performance of students in a prac- 



1. Hunter College, The Use of Television for improving Teacher Train- 
ing and for improving measures of Student-Teacher Performance, 
P. 2, [60]. 

2. University of Minnesota, op. cit. s pp. 49-50. 
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Continental classroom. Large-scale experiments can be demonstrated 
n the television studio. 
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Continental classroom. Engineers and business executives become 
television students at 6,30 a.m. at the University of .Washington, 
Seattle. 
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tice-teaching situation. Since different supervisors necessarily 
observe different samples of the student-teacher's performance 
in class, the question of the reliability of supervisor judgements 
becomes a matter of concern. What seems to be needed is a 
situation affording many supervisors an opportunity to make 
judgements simultaneously on the classroom performance of a 
single student-teacher. In this way, the construction of evalua- 
tive instruments of higher reliability would be greatly facili- 
tated.' 1 



Direct teaching 

Basic lectures which must be taken by a large number of stu- 
dents have been televised by teachers' colleges in California, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, and elsewhere. An example is the course by a 
guest instructor in 'measurement and evaluation in learning* 
given at the University of Minnesota. By using closed-circuit 
television the instructor was able to demonstrate tests and test- 
ing procedures to a large audience and illustrate exactly what 
he was talking about. When he discussed the contents of test 
manuals, it was a simple matter to televise selected parts of 
various manuals. The instructor was able to show tests and 
demonstrate methods of applying them. In this connexion the 
report makes the following observation: 'The lack of "face-to- 
face" contact between the teacher and students in this TV teach- 
ing situation may be considered by some people to be a disad- 
vantage. However, in a lecture situation when hundreds of stu- 
dents are involved, the small amount of personal contact possible 
between teacher and students in a "face-to-face" teaching situa- 
tion is of negligible value, at best. The lack of personal contact, 
whether it be in a lecture situation or the result of the TV 
medium, can be compensated for by the experienced teacher 
who has gained ability to anticipate most areas of student confu- 
sion and, as a consequence, answer most student questions 
without having them actually asked. Our limited experience 
with closed-circuit television as a medium for direct teaching 
illustrated its possibilities in shortening the gap in space be- 
tween the teacher and students in large lecture sections rather 
than widening it.* 2 

A further advantage in subjecting students from time to time 
to teaching by television is the fact that they are thereby becom- 
ing accustomed to a technique which they will most likely 
encounter in their own work. After learning from television they 
will be in a better position to appreciate the problems of chil- 
dren who view televised lessons. 



1. Hunter College, op. cit, pp. 1-2. 

2. University of Minnesota, op. cit, pp. 34-5. 
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Training in tte use of television 

This leads us to a further role of television in teacher education, 
namely training in the use of the medium itself. Here American 
teacher colleges are only making a beginning, for courses m the 
production and utilization of audio-visual materials, including 
television, are not normally part of the more traditional 'method' 

classes. 

The value of television in the classroom is only as great as 
the use which the teacher can make of it. Some colleges, and in 
particular the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association (NEA-DAVI), therefore stress the 
importance of giving the teacher many favourable experiences 
with television in his preparation programme. 1 For if the teacher 
has met with unfavourable attitudes and relatively uncomfort- 
able experiences with television in his education, he is not likely 
to make good instructional use of the medium. In other words, 
unless teacher training prepares the student teachers for the 
use of new media, the natural conservatism of the teaching pro- 
fession will further delay the constructive integration of such 
media into the educational process. 

Spelling out this approach, the NBA has suggested that teach- 
ers in training need support and reassurance in the use of 
television which may be obtained through greater familiarity 
with the medium and an acquaintance with studio and receiving 
equipment. So that they may gain a clear concept of their own 
role as classroom teachers in relation to television, teachers in 
training should be involved to some degree in the planning and 
evaluation of programmes and acquire skills associated with 
good viewing and good utilization. This implies not merely fami- 
liarity with the placement and operation of television sets, but 
in particular knowledge of the guidance of viewing groups. How 
should a class be prepared for a broadcast, how can the teacher 
foster active participation in the programme and what are the 
most effective follow-up methods so that television achieves 
maximum educational goals? These are difficult problems for 
which teachers require preparation if they are to be effective in 
their career. 

But why should teacher training be confined to skills associa- 
ted with the reception of television? One of the greatest prob- 
lems faced by American educators is to find good television 
teachers. The NEA therefore suggested that teachers in training 
acquire skills associated with 'team teaching', develop a prac- 
tical knowledge of the potentialities of the medium and obtain 
personal experience in presenting experimental educational pro- 
grammes. 



1. National Education Association, Television in Instruction, An 
Appraisal, pp. 17-22 and 81-2. [68] 
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Training in the use of educational programmes is, however, 
only one aspect which requires development in teacher educa- 
tion. Children spend many hours a day in front of the television 
set. Television is a vital factor in their life. Therefore, teachers 
who wish to understand their children and utilize their home, 
experiences for classroom discussion must be familiar with all 
aspects of television programming. The schools of today are 
raising the adult broadcast audience of tomorrow. If they suc- 
ceed in conveying to children a sense of values and discrimina- 
tion, they will help not only the individual child but the broad- 
casting industry as a whole which can never be too far ahead of 
its audience. To assist teachers in this task, professional maga- 
zines, like the Scholastic Teacher, regularly draw attention to 
significant programmes broadcast by commercial and educa- 
tional stations and suggest ways in which they may be discus- 
sed and exploited in the classroom. 



In-service training 



The widest use of television in teacher education, and probably 
its most significant contribution, is in the in-service training of 
teachers, the continuing education of the professional. In-service 
training is a well-established feature of American education. 
Teachers normally attend summer classes, special workshops and 
other courses. But such training is frequently difficult to fit into 
the routine of the teacher's life, especially if educational insti- 
tutions do not provide time off or grant supplementary payment. 
That is why television is brought into the picture. 

On a national scale, the most significant effort is being made 
by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
which has co-operated with the National Broadcasting Company 
and a series of foundations and industrial companies in produc- 
ing 'Continental Classroom'. 1 The early morning broadcasting 
of this atomic physics course was found suitable by many 
teachers because it reached them when they were fresh before 
starting out to work. During the first semester, about 5,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled in this course at some of the 250 colleges 
and universities controlling the progress of learners in their area 
through tests and regular meetings where questions can be asked 
or discussed. Roughly half of these students were teachers. A 
survey based on interviews with a sample group of these teachers 
noted the following reasons for which they took the course: 
20.7 per cent to obtain an increase in salary or degree credit; 
19.7 per cent to gain greater appreciation of new scientific 



I. For a full discussion of 'Continental Classroom' see Chapter V, 
'From science to the humanities', pp. 106-13. 
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developments; 36.8 per cent as a 'refresher' course; 20.2 per cent 
to gain an increased confidence in teaching physics. 

The manner in which students are helped to follow 'Conti- 
nental Classroom' varies from place to place. At the Teachers 
College in Montclair (New Jersey), 24 people registered to take 
this course. A special co-ordinator was appointed who meets 
these students every two weeks on Saturday for several hours. 
He provides them with experimentation materials and prepares 
mimeographed information sheets which help them to use the 
course to better advantage. He answers questions which are 
raised hy the learners and holds the examinations. And, most 
important of all, he helps teachers to apply the theoretical pre- 
sentations of the television course to practical work in classroom 
teaching. 

The course has heen a success because it met an obvious natio- 
nal need. The field of physics has changed so rapidly in the 
past twenty years that many high school teachers of this subject 
have been passed by. Before "Continental Classroom* appeared, 
a fairly large proportion of the teachers of high school physics 
had taken no formal work in this subject since the opening of the 
atomic age. As already indicated, some had never had any col- 
lege physics. Here, then, was a way to reach these teachers in 
their own homes with a carefully prepared and skilfully taught 
course in modern physics.* 

On the local level, in-service training by television is geared 
to the immediate needs felt by school systems and teachers. In 
Philadelphia, for instance, a 25-minute in-service course in 
science for elementary teachers, presented by the curriculum 
supervisor of science, is broadcast once a week immediately 
after school ends. Some 700 teachers registered for this course, 
which they see as viewing groups in their respective schools. 
How is it possible to teach electricity to young children with 
battery-operated low cost equipment which can be assembled by 
the teacher? Here is a question which most of the women 
teachers have difficulty in answering. The television teacher 
gives very simple practical instructions. After the programme the 
group constructs the equipment demonstrated in the broadcast 
and discusses its use for about half an hour. This gives teachers 
an opportunity to improve their training in an area where they 
have felt some weakness, without the necessity of spending extra 
time and money in travel. The teachers who take this course in 
Philadelphia are given some credit for it toward an improved 
salary status. 

Other school systems, in Houston or in Minneapolis, are more 
informal in their approach. They give talks rather than coherent 
credit courses. In Minneapolis groups of teachers gather every 
Thursday afternoon for half an hour around their school's tele- 



1. E. DeAlton Partridge, * Continental Classroom: One Answer to a 
National Need', Audio-visual Instruction, pp. 91, 101. [112] 
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vision set to hear discussions or lectures or to watch demon- 
strations on topics significant to them in their work. Program- 
mes in one winter semester ranged from business education for 
teachers to the use of radio and television in the classroom and 
fourth grade mental ability testing. In the spring, other pro- 
grammes introduced a new physical health and education guide. 
Six individual programmes high-lighted specific points to be 
noted in the teaching of children of different elementary grades, 
while another series of nine programmes dealt with different 
aspects of aviation. 

In Chicago, the board of education broadcasts teacher-training 
programmes from 8.15 to 8.45 a.m., and teachers view them in 
schools just before starting their teaching day at 9 a.m. These 
five-day programmes are arranged in such a manner that a 
content specialist presents basic information on Mondays and 
Tuesdays, while on the following three days teachers from ele- 
mentary, junior high and high schools discuss the manner in 
which such content should be taught to children of different age 
levels. 

Urgent needs have prompted the board of education to launch 
this project. About 10 per cent of Chicago's elementary teachers 
are not fully accredited and prepared. Especially in the new 
population areas there is an undue proportion of less qualified 
teachers, while the great mobility of the population has made 
it essential to obtain some standardization of education so 
that students may get the same kind of teaching wherever they 
move. 

At the beginning of the first semester of this course some 2,200 
people registered for it, 1,800 of whom were teachers who viewed 
programmes on the 500 sets in schools, and were paid for attend- 
ance from 8.30 a.m. on. The course dealt with language arts. 
Teacher-students were required, in addition to coming to on- 
campus sessions twice during the semester, to write a paper, and 
to present a case study of one of their pupils which showed how 
the teaching presented on television might be applied to his 
problem. Many teachers benefited from this class because they 
were able to apply directly what they had seen on television. 
How to teach literature in elementary classrooms, for instance, 
was the subject of some television lessons. It had been found 
that too many teachers taught reading as a skill and not as 
pleasure. The television programmes sought to convey a fresh 
approach. In other programmes there was emphasis on tech- 
niques which teachers had learned in training but tended to 
neglect in practice, such as grouping students for instruction. 
The television series frequently repeated lessons which the 
younger teachers had learned in their 'methods' courses but 
which older teachers found to be fresh and valuable. 

Teacher attendance at these courses, however, dropped con- 
siderably after the initial enthusiasm had passed. Many had 
hoped that it would not be hard to follow the programmes and to 
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obtain promotional credit for doing so. But they soon discovered 
that the work required was not easy. Some teachers found it 
difficult to work on their own, and by the second semester 
enrolment had dropped to about half of the original number. 
Nor can such drop-out, which is also noticeable in many other 
teacher-training projects by television, be attributed merely to 
reluctance to carry out assignments. The teacher's day is filled 
with work and many find it impossible to perform the exacting 
tasks demanded by the television courses. Even though the num- 
ber of teachers reached in the Chicago area has thus diminished, 
the board of education continues to appreciate the value of such 
programmes for the training of a substantial number of teachers 
because there is simply no other way of in-service training due 
to the lack of specialized supervisors. 

Such in-service education by television should not, however, 
be looked upon as a method which makes other approaches out- 
moded or unnecessary. Wherever resources exist, other forms 
of in-service training continue and television merely reinforces 
and supplements them. 

In widely dispersed urban areas, it is frequently difficult for 
the superintendent of schools to maintain constant contact with 
his teaching staff, of for supervisors to guide classroom teachers 
in individual subject areas. Many school districts follow the 
practice of calling teachers together in city-wide meetings for 
purposes of information or education. But too often these 
meetings are so large that the speaker can do little more than to 
'talk to* his audience, which has had to spend much time, effort 
and money to come to the asf ,mbly place after working hours. 
In some cities, e.g., in Housta/i (Texas), such city-wide meetings 
are now replaced by special telecasts, which discuss problems 
of common interest and extend the subject supervisor s influence. 
Apart from three or four programmes a year which are designed 
for all teachers, most telecasts are addressed to limited audi- 
ences, to teachers of science, to high school teachers of Eng- 
lish, etc. In order to meet the desire of teachers to ask questions 
and to share points of view, regular faculty meetings are planned 
around these in-service telecasts so that the programmes can 
be discussed immediately after their presentation. Such broad- 
casts are not necessarily scheduled on a regular basis but are 
presented whenever the need arises. m 

When teachers come together to view the broadcast on their 
school television sets they are not only more refreshed and in 
a more receptive mind than if they had rushed to get to the 
meeting, possibly through heavy traffic or bad weather, but 
they are also in a better position to discuss matters in terms of 
their own school situation. Instead of a few teachers attending 
the city-wide meeting and reporting on it later to their col- 
leagues, aU teachers can now have a first-hand common expe- 
rience and can see the visuals and charts presented by the 
speaker much better than if they had themselves been at the 
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meeting. Moreover, meetings can start and end earlier, so that 
teachers can be on the way home before the rush hour traffic. 

Finally it should be stressed that all educational television 
designed for use in classrooms, even though it appears prima- 
rily aimed at students, has a definite value for the in-service 
training of teachers. There is testimony from all over the United 
States to the effect that outstanding programmes, presentations 
by able teachers, and demonstrations of equipment which might 
be duplicated in the classroom, leave a lasting impact upon the 
classroom teacher, whose own teaching improves thanks to the 
example seen on television. As the Educational Director of the 
National Academy of Sciences put it, when referring to the 
Time for Science* programmes in the Greater Washington area: 
Even if it should not be possible to continue these programmes 
for a second year, they will have been of great value to the 
schools which receive them because the teachers have been 
helped in planning their science teaching for next year and in 
making better use of the resources at their disposal.' From 
Hagerstown to Los Angeles and from Houston to Detroit the 
same point is made: educational television has improved class- 
room teaching because the teachers have learned from the pro- 
grammes alongside their pupils. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Professional and 
technical training 



The craftsman used to teach his trade to a few chosen appren- 
tices, but how can one master simultaneously train hundreds of 
students without loss of quality? Today the skills of a few must 
rapidly become the possession of many. Here television can ful- 
fil functions of an immediately practical nature which supple- 
ment its wider application to teaching. 

The use of television in professional and technical training 
has been explored, especially in medicine and dentistry and also 
in certain industries. This initial experience indicates that 
there is great scope for the employment of television in techni- 
cal education, wherever there is need for rapid and widespread 
communication of practical skills. 

Medicine and dentistry 

How can hundreds of students clearly see the tiny cavity in the 
tooth of a single patient, how can an entire auditorium peer 
over the shoulder of the operating surgeon? Teachers of dentis- 
try and medicine have asked such questions at all times. Tele- 
vision has come to their aid. It has proved to be a surprisingly 
flexible tool which can be adapted to many different teaching 
situations, each with its own distinctive requirements in equip- 
ment and techniques. 

A wide range of equipment is at the disposal of medical insti- 
tutions. To begin with, there is the small vidicon camera which 
costs no more than $1,500 and which can be built into a self- 
contained package unit for about $3,000. Such a unit is flexible, 
mobile, and can be handled by the doctor himself. Its use 
requires no more skill than the operation of a home movie 
camera. Many medical institutions use television without a full- 
time engineer, calling upon one only for occasional maintenance 
purposes. More costly, but also more sensitive to light, are image 
orthicon cameras of the professional broadcast type. These black 
and white cameras are, however, less commonly used in medical 
institutions. 

An entirely different field, much more expensive but in certain 
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cases also much more effective, is colour television. Here again, 
there are many variations: vidicon cameras or image orthicons 
are used with the appropriate colour system. The non-compat- 
ible field sequential colour system which gives the best image 
with the greatest definition, but offers greater obstacles to dis- 
tribution is another variation of the equipment at the disposal 
of medical institutions. 

Each institution chooses its equipment to meet what it believes 
to be its specific needs and within the limitations of its financial 
resources. The great range of equipment and cost is an asset, 
but also the reason why it is not possible to generalize ade- 
quately about the use of television, its cost, and its effectiveness. 
However, medical and dental institutions do have a common 
approach to television. They see in television, first of all, an 
image-magnifier which gives a better view of minute fields to 
more people. Next, it is an image-intensifier which makes it 
possible to view in normally lighted conditions, demonstrations 
which had heretofore been restricted to darkened rooms. 
Thirdly, it is an image-distributor. The emphasis here is on 
closed-circuit transmission to different parts of a medical insti- 
tution, or even from one establishment to another. There has 
also been growing use of broadcast facilities to present suitable 
medical television programmes to the general public. 

Many institutions see the principal value of television in 
teaching. Others consider that its particular importance lies in 
the communication of medical information to other profession- 
als. Still others see its primary asset in documentation, 
research, and observation of patients in other words, in the 
normal institutional work of the medical profession. Television 
seems to have a potential role in all phases of medical work as 
carried out in institutions. 

In dentistry, low cost black and white television has found 
more widespread and enthusiastic acceptance than in medicine. 
In 1959, there were 18 universities in the United States which 
used television as part of the teaching of dentistry. In response 
to a questionnaire sent to these institutions, which asked among 
other questions, what disadvantages had been noticed, 10 of the 
universities replied : 'None'. The disadvantages listed by the 
remaining institutions referred particularly to the time it takes 
to prepare for a television demonstration, to the difficulty expe- 
rienced in obtaining good pictures inside the mouth (due to poor 
lighting), the absence of colour (which limits effectiveness in 
some instances), and the inability to extend or compress time 
as in a motion picture. Despite these reservations, television has 
found eager acceptance on the part of those who have worked 
with it in dentistry. 

The simple television equipment used by these schools of den- 
tistry, priced, with two exceptions, from $3,000 to $15,000, makes 
it possible to show a better image of dental procedures to a 
large number of students than had been available to a much 
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smaller group crowded around the professor. In short, the value 
of television in dentistry is that fewer teachers employing fewer 
patients or preparations can teach a greater number of students 
more effectively. 

This does not mean that all teaching of dentistry is carried out 
by television. On the contrary, a large part of teaching continues 
as before through direct personal contact, and television is 
brought in only where it makes a specific contribution. In fact 
television may free teachers so they can give more individual- 
ized instruction than before. 

When used as a tool manipulated by the teacher, the television 
camera may be located in the auditorium itself, so the instructor 
can use it as he would use a projection microscope, film projec- 
tor, or a model, to show specific portions of his course. But he 
will do this in constant contact with the students, who see^him 
directly while they also see his demonstrations on the television 
screen. Another less satisfactory alternative is for the teacher to 
"go to an adjoining small television studio to perform part of his 
operation, and return to the classroom for the remainder of the 
lecture and discussion. Or again, his assistant may perform the 
operation in the television studio so that the professor can 
observe and comment on it directly to the students in the audi- 
torium, relaying their questions or his instructions to the assis- 
tant by two-way communication. These are only examples to 
indicate the extreme flexibility in the use of this medium in 
dentistry, which was summed up by Dr. Romano of the Pennsyl- 
vania University Dental School when he said: 'We don't teach 
by television. We demonstrate. In as much as demonstration is 
a pertinent part of our teaching procedure, when used in this 
manner, television is a valuable adjunct/ 

This direct and immediate use of the television camera, ope- 
rated by a doctor rather than by a technician, and integrated 
entirely into the classroom lesson, may also be linked with the 
dissemination of demonstrations to receivers in other parts 01 
the school, thus allowing the presentation of clinical material 
to many students from such strategic locations as oral surgery 
or oral diagnosis. And going even further, there are plans to 
connect dental schools with the dental departments of other uni- 
versities or hospitals in one geographical area, so that clinical 
demonstrations and guest clinicians may be available to larger 
groups of students and practitioners. 

The most elaborate use of television for dental training is 
made by the University of Texas, where the dental school was 
constructed particularly for the use of television. Here, television 
is a medium of total communication, and not only of demon- 
stration. The 100 students are assigned to 25 cubicles, four stu- 
dents in each, where the television presentations are seen. Each 
student has his own dental equipment with which to obtain 
practice in the procedure being demonstrated. Two-way com- 
munication links the cubicle with the professor. These courses 
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are given during the first two years of the four-year training 
course in dentistry. This use of television as a major vehicle 
for education is however the exception on the American scene. 

In medicine, the use of television is generally less accepted. 
One reason for the greater difficulty in assessing the role which 
television is likely to play in medicine is the fact that there are 
so many specialized branches, each with its own techniques for 
teaching and research, and each requiring entirely different 
manners of presentation. 

According to a survey conducted in 1959, there were 23 uni- 
versities, hospitals, and other medical institutions which regu- 
larly used television in their teaching programme, only six of 
whom had colour equipment, while another 10 medical centres 
were planning the installation of television teaching facilities. 

Surgery is the first branch of medicine to make use of tele- 
vision for teaching and demonstration purposes. The University 
of Kansas School of Medicine acquired colour television in 1949 
and has been experimenting with its use over a period of 
10 years. Here it was used to demonstrate surgical technique on 
a patient to first-year anatomy students. It was also disseminated 
to students taking courses in classrooms located miles away from 
the hospital and clinical faculty, in order to motivate them in 
the learning of sciences basic to clinical medicine. 

The use of colour was seen as a distinct asset, but it also 
poses special problems. Colour television involves much more 
expense both in the purchase of the original equipment and in 
operation and maintenance. It requires considerably more light, 
and colour fidelity is not always reliable. On the other hand, 
colour is frequently essential to distinguish the pathology of 
tissues and to see the finer details of intricate operations. 

Doctors in charge of television at the University of Kansas 
and at four other medical centres where it was employed in the 
teaching of anatomy and physiology summarized their expe- 
rience in 1956 in these words: 'The short past of television has 
brought satisfaction to the authors, and the potential has barely 
been explored. There are very few categories of medical educa- 
tion in which television cannot be used successfully as a visual 
aid. The full employment of television will near realization 
when its use becomes as familiar and natural as the use of mi- 
croscopes, slides, dissections, films, and the like.'* 

Since that time television equipment has been simplified to the 
point where it can be relatively easily integrated into normal 
teaching practices. As one doctor put it, when reporting on his 
institution's investigation of television: 'A recent demonstration 
of a simple one-camera and one-monitor chain so excited the 
staff that it is anticipated that the problem will be to restrict 
the use of the equipment rather than having to beg instructors 
to try it.' 



1. Audio Visual News. Manual of' Medical Education, p. 143. [87] 
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The many possible uses of television in medical education 
were summarized by the University of Southern California in 
a report prepared for the United States Air Force. This report 
emphasizes that television can: 

'Make dispersal possible. This included dispersal of students 
from each other or students from the instructor, or both. This 
may be illustrated in hearing tests in audiometry, where the 
sound distraction created by the group would invalidate the 
test. 

'Arrange for situations where physically only a few observers 
can be present. It is difficult, for example, to get many observers 
in the eye lanes. With television the entire group may follow a 
complete eye examination in these lanes. 

'Bring materials to the classroom. When demonstration mate- 
rials are difficult to bring to a classroom because of their size, 
weight, or fixed location, or when a patient can not be moved 
into the classroom for any reason, television may bring them 
to the classroom. 

'Give viewers the instructor's eye-point. There are times when 
all students should see the object from exactly the same eye- 
point as the demonstrator. 

'Project pictures in a lighted room. The situation found in 
many of the lectures at the present time would be improved if 
slides and motion pictures could be projected through the 
receivers. 

'View two places at once. For instance, in audiometer testing 
it is necessary that the subject be in a separate room from the 
examiner. It would be desirable to see as well as hear the subject 
and at the same time note the readings observed by the exami- 
ner. To do this will require equipment yielding a split image, 
or two receivers side by side. 

'Give observations at intervals. Where continuous observation 
of an experiment would be unnecessary or undesirable, but 
periodic observations are desirable, television may be used. 
When an experiment must be checked every 10 or 15 minutes, 
for example, it would be possible to transmit the observation 
to the group, who could then shift their attention to other situa- 
tions between transmissions.' 1 

Here are some other examples of the current use of television : 
Special equipment can electronically intensify the image of the 
fluoroscope. Heart catheterization formerly had to be viewed in 
a darkened room. To perceive the dim image, the doctor and a 
small handful of students had first to adapt their eyes to dark- 
ness. Now, by means of television it can be seen in normally 
lighted classrooms by a great number of students. As the doctor 
in charge of this use at Temple University put it: 'Now all can 
see it better than one person alone could see it before.' Here 
electronics serve clinical practices as well as teaching. 

1. University of Southern California, Report on Television in Medical 
Education, pp. 3-6. [74] 
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In the teaching field, an interesting area is psychiatry. The 
teaching of a psychiatric interview is best accomplished by 
showing it in practice. The customary method is to crowd from 
three to six students behind a one-way mirror. Only a rela- 
tively small number of students can be accommodated in this 
way. Television introduces new dimensions. The Nebraska Psy- 
chiatric Institute has reported that 'by televising the interview, 
using live sound and close-ups of faces, nearly 200 students can 
learn simultaneously and see better. Further, a narrator either 
in the control room or on the auditorium stage can comment 
as the interview proceeds, and visual aids can be introduced at 
appropriate moments.' 1 After using closed-circuit television for 
almost four years, this psychiatric institute reported that tele- 
vision has taken its place 'as a routine and valuable part of the 
training programme'. By using a single camera with a zoom 
lens, it is possible to show anything from a full view of patient 
and doctor to a close-up of the face or some other body area. 
This responds to the institute's policy of using television 'for 
teaching situations that cannot be handled as well by any other 
method'. Television not only makes it possible to teach a greater 
number of students simultaneously but enhances the effective- 
ness in teaching some subject matter. 'For example, a close-up 
of a patient's face during an interview can teach some things 
better than any lecture.' 

This employment of television in the teaching of psychiatry 
parallels very closely the use that is made of it in teacher 
training for the observation of classroom teaching. 

The improvement of medical care and the decline in the num- 
ber of patients admitted to the so-called charity wards of public 
hospitals have meant that a decreasing number of patients are 
available for observation by a growing number of medical stu- 
dents. 

As a solution to this problem, the available patients are now 
shown on closed-circuit television. Such observation need not 
be limited to a single medical institution. To pool knowledge 
and patient resources, it has been proposed to link medical 
institutions, like those of dentistry, by a closed-circuit relay 
system. A beginning was made in 1959 by six military hospitals 
in the Washington (D.G.) area, where a television network makes 
it possible to view clinical programmes, both medical and den- 
tal, produced in two of these hospitals. Doctors viewing the 
programmes from any of the network hospitals are able to have 
two-way conversation with the doctors presenting the televised 
procedure. It has been further planned to record significant 
televised programmes on film for distribution to other medical 
centres. Civilian medical centres are expected to join the tele- 
vision network at a later date. 



1. Cecil Wittson, 4 A New Tool in Psychiatric Education', Mental 
Hospitals. [120] 
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Side-by-side with the use of television for the education of 
undergraduate students goes its employment for bringing the 
latest medical knowledge to the practising physician. The 
demonstration of surgical operations with large-screen colour 
television has become a highlight of medical meetings. Medical 
programmes have been broadcast not only to specialized groups 
but also to the general public. 

But medical information and medical scenes are frequently 
unsuitable for lay audiences who are unaccustomed to see such 
images and have an inadequate background to interpret cor- 
rectly professional medical presentations. To avoid these pitfalls, 
and to protect the privacy of patients in programmes designed 
for physicians, experiments have been conducted with 'scram- 
bled-image* television whenever programmes are to be broadcast 
beyond areas covered by closed-circuit television. In this case, 
the transmitted programme has been encoded so that it becomes 
completely unintelligible on an ordinary television receiver, but 
can be decoded by means of a small device attached to the phy- 
sician's television set. This equipment, which has been tested 
with fair success, makes it possible for busy practitioners to 
receive continuing education in their own homes, offices, clinics 
or hospitals. 

Doctors who use television for teaching approach it as one 
more tool which can help them accomplish their task more 
effectively. From their point of view, television has its place 
side by side with other audio-visual aids such as films and slides. 
It can be employed for visualization and communication in a 
manner similar to that of microscopes and X-rays, and provide 
demonstrations in the same way as operating theatres. "Whatever 
the manner in which it is used, many doctors stress that tele- 
vision should not control the classroom situation or alter what 
doctors know about teaching medicine effectively. Said one 
doctor: 'We want to bring television under our control and juris- 
diction, and use it as a teaching aid.' Other doctors feel, how- 
ever, that such an approach, which is limited to existing forms 
of medical education, tends to neglect the new opportunities 
which television offers for demonstrating phases of medical 
work and research, which were previously difficult to see and 
communicate. 

In 1951, when the use of television for medical teaching was 
first explored, an article in the Journal for Medical Education* 
noted that 'TV has its own discipline of audio-visual language. 
Medicine is highly visual in substance. The task of learning the 
special time-space disciplines of teaching by TV will not always 
be easy, but it will be rewarding. For the medium permits com- 
plete visual organization of the materials presented. The pheno- 
mena of pace, of presentation, of emphases, of proper staging as 



1. V. F. Baxilauskas, Bernard V. Dryer, David S. Ruhe, 'Medical Edu- 
cation and Television', Journal of Medical Education. [90] 
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evolved under TV planning and rehearsal will also tend toward 
sounder and more objective evaluations of good teaching. The 
discipline of TV is the discipline of visual language. Television 
may well develop a new methodology of education in every 
area where it is found to be applicable*. 

In 1959 there appears to be little evidence that much of this 
recasting of medical education into visual terms has so far taken 
place through television. Nor are other specific new uses widely 
applied, such as the use of television as a tool of interdepartmen- 
tal co-operative teaching which the 1951 article had suggested 
in these words: 'A TV demonstration of thoracic surgery, for 
example, might call upon the departments of anatomy, physio- 
logy* pathology, anaesthesiology and medicine for contributions, 
in order to deepen the meaning of what otherwise might be 
primarily a demonstration of surgical technique.' 1 Perhaps it 
is the fact that television equipment has generally been in the 
hands of individual departments, who tend to use it for their 
own purposes exclusively, that has prevented its wider employ- 
ment as a force of unification in the teaching of medicine. 

Whatever the manner in which television has so far been 
applied in medicine, one prediction made in the 1956 article 
on teaching physiology and anatomy by television appears 
valid: 'Television can better teach certain phenomena that are 
being taught now by other means, and it will be used to teach 
things that it has been impossible or impractical to present 
before. Just as the advent of the microscope augmented research 
and teaching it is safe to predict that the most significant role in 
anatomy and physiology, as in all medical science, will be to 
observe and communicate phenomena previously beyond the 
scope of available research and teaching tools/ 



Industry and trade 

Training in accurate observation and intricate manual skills is 
not peculiar to medicine and dentistry. Many branches of indus- 
try and trade face similar needs which television is apt to meet. 
One example is the use of closed-circuit television by the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation which has carried out 
a carefully evaluated experiment to train its staff in new types 
of IBM machines. This experiment not only indicated that tele- 
vision makes it possible for a single qualified teacher to reach 
a greater number of students and to demonstrate more effectively 
a new type of equipment, but that its use brings about a general 
improvement in the course as it is normally given. This improve- 
ment was noted in particular in three areas. 

The necessary reorganization of the course for presentation 



1. Cecil Wittson, op. cit. 
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on television led to its shortening. One course, for instance, 
which originally took 20 days to teach, was covered in 17 days. 
In other courses, too, a time saving of from 10 to 15 per cent 
was noted, partly due to the fact that material can be covered 
more rapidly on television than in the classroom. 

The second advantage in the introduction of television was 
found in the redesigning of the course as a whole. Before adjust- 
ing one of the courses to television, three experienced instruc- 
tors were asked to re-examine existing course content and organi- 
zation and were urged to plan a more effective presentation. 
Such re-examination proved to be valuable all around, not only 
for television but for any other manner of giving the course. 

The third valuable asset of television was the reduction of the 
time which students needed to spend in laboratories in the 
manipulation of actual equipment. 'The vicarious experience of 
a TV work-out on the machine carries over into the lab in the 
form of a more confident approach, a knowledge of where and 
what most items are, and a consequently more rapid step into 
useful, rather than exploratory, lab activity. In courses such 
as these, where many students must have lab experience on 
equipment which is, because of large size, high cost, or both, not 
readily available in quantity, this simulation effect of TV is 
highly important and practically valuable. Certainly a well- 
planned, TV-using, lab-type course can be shorter, more effec- 
tive, and more economical than the same course taught by con- 
ventional methods. It will also remain, probably during its entire 
life, a changing course.'* 

While the company noted areas in which technical improve- 
ments in the use of television might yield even better results, 
it came to the conclusion that television could make a distinct 
contribution to a training programme and also make unique 
contributions to other methods of teaching, including practical 
teaching in laboratories. The presentation of information on 
television demands analytical thinking by both teacher and stu- 
dent. Television stresses the use of visual indications to diagnose 
troubles and if correctly handled throws every student on his 
own resources. The common experience of viewing a demon- 
stration on television provides a good basis for class discussion. 
And when a student produces written notes of the individual 
procedures which were demonstrated, he obtains a record which 
will be of permanent value to him. 

Typing and shorthand, and other office skills are another area 
of professional training in which television has frequently been 
used in the United States, especially as such skills are normally 
taught by high schools. The Evanston Township High School 
made a careful study of a typing course given over its closed- 
circuit system. The 70 students were divided into two groups. 

1. Patrick M. Beatts, Report on Instructional Closed-circuit Television 
for 2957, pp. 30-1. [32] 
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Psychiatry. The intimacy in doctor-patient relationship is not dis- 
turbed, despite observation by a group of student-nurses, who are 
viewing the interview on a portable closed-circuit monitor. 

[Photo: Nebraska Institute of Psychiatry.] 

Learning typing from television at Evanston Township High School. 

[Photo: E.T.J.S. Photographic Service.] 





Correspondence course. The teacher evaluates art work submitted by 
a student who combines a correspondence course in art with two 
half-hour telecasts per week. 

[Photo: University of Nebraska.] 
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Half of them went to a regular classroom which was the origi- 
nating room for the telecast, while the other half viewed the 
lesson on television in a room in another part of the building. 
In the originating room were the typing teacher and the tele- 
vision equipment, including two cameras and a monitoring 
receiver on which students could see any demonstration shown 
in close-up by the television cameras. Students watched the 
teacher as he introduced the lesson and could ask questions if 
they cared to, and then they went to work on their own type- 
writers. In the viewing room the other group was under the 
supervision of a clerical aide and followed the programme on two 
21-inch television receivers. They were linked to the originating 
room by a speak-back system and by a monitoring camera which 
made it possible for the television teacher to observe their per- 
formance. The aim of the experiment was to find out how well 
students of televised lessons achieved skill in typing, in parti- 
cular by comparison to other students who were present in the 
originating room. 

The results were satisfactory. A particular asset in teaching 
typing was the close-up of the keyboard on the television screen 
which facilitated instruction for all students wherever they were 
seated. While the television teacher was unable to give personal 
help to the students in the viewing room, about as much assis- 
tance as he would normally have given was provided by the 
clerical aide, who was a skilled typist but not a teacher. The 
teacher, visitors to the classes, and professional consultants, all 
agreed that there was no loss in actual typing practice or in 
others kinds of participation, either in the originating or in the 
viewing room. Interest of students equalled or surpassed that of 
comparable students in other classes, and typing skills were 
acquired with equal effectiveness, At the conclusion of the 
experiment the school felt that such courses could be given to an 
unlimited number of students. In their own case, the only limi- 
tation was the number of typewriters available. 1 

Home viewers found it equally profitable to learn typing from 
television. In 1958 eight television stations offered typing 
courses. Their students came from every walk of life, and even 
included prison inmates. The teacher of a 15-minute course 
which was given on three evenings a week in Boston, said she 
'learned of invalids participating in the classes and finding a 
new source of interest in them. Glass enrolment was widely scat- 
tered and strangely varied in age, background, even health, such 
as you would never meet for any kind of teaching in a single 
schoolroom at any one time'. 

The Boston teacher found to her surprise that the typing 
course caught on fast among the general viewers. Hundreds pur- 



1. William Carpenter, Jean Fair, James Heald, Wanda Mitchell, The 
Use of Closed-circuit Television at Evanston Township High School. 

[42] 
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chased the recommended text and regularly practised with it 
according to the suggestions given on the programme. No syste- 
matic evaluation is available of this open-circuit programme, but 
the letters indicate the appreciative response: 

'I have learned to type without looking 65 years young.' 'I 
feel I owe you a great deal because I never typed before/ 
4 I enjoyed the classes and they were a great help to me. I am 
most grateful such an opportunity was made available to those 
of us in rural homes. I now have great expectations of obtaining 
work in the medical-secretarial field.' 

Professional and vocational training call for a great variety 
of methods to meet changing conditions of professions and 
trades, a variety which is matched by the flexibility of tele- 
vision. From the low cost demonstration camera manipulated 
by the teacher to the broadcasting of programmes over the air, 
television promises to have many hitherto unexplored applica- 
tions. The pre-vocational course given by Italian television 1 indi- 
cates that experience in the United States is only a first step on 
the road to rapid improvement of technical education. 



1. See Chapter XIII. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Television 
and other tools 
of education 

Television and the printed word 

What is the relationship of television to the book, one of the 
principal ancestors of modern teaching tools? Will television 
replace the older media of communication? Or is it likely to 
reinforce the reading of books? These are issues with strong 
emotional overtones. The intelligentsia, trained in the literate 
tradition of its universities, attaches supreme importance to the 
written and the printed word ; it sees in it the primary basis 
of valid information, the fountainhead of reasoning, the form 
of expression most worthy of the scholastic mind. What is the 
place of television in educational systems based on these con- 
cepts? 

The answer is twofold, and yet not contradictory: Television 
is a new form of communication which must be appreciated in 
its own right and which has direct access to the learning mind. 
At the same time it can reinforce learning from the printed 
page and through the written word. 

Emphasizing the uniqueness of television and stressing the 
danger of subjecting it to the pattern of older media, Dr. Marshall 
McLuhan, a Canadian scholar, voiced an opinion which has heen 
echoed by some American educational broadcasters. 

'The challenge of the new media is total. We must face them 
on their own terms as new mother tongues and not as more vul- 
gar forms of the old message. The young today learn the lan- 
guages of the new media as they learn English. That is, they 
respond totally to these complex forms which we have ourselves 
created. 

'Today our natural temptation is to regard the new media as 
aids or distractions to the older studies. We have not dared to 
see them as themselves, new art forms which can become direct 
objects of study/ 1 



1. Marshall McLuhan, The Role of Mass Communication in meeting 
Today's Problems, pp.4-5. [109] 
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From this point of view, the correct use of television will 
bring about a recasting of the manner in which knowledge 
is presented to students; television strikes chords in the 
learner which do not respond to the printed page. An example 
is the report of many educators, that those students who have 
reading difficulties, or whose imagination is unable to give 
life to the printed page, seem to respond particularly well to 
television. 

'Reading is a difficult thing, and it is not accomplished if 
schools would just take a club and hold it over the youngster 
and make him read. People vary in ability. There are people that 
have certain fine aptitudes but have difficulties in reading ; we 
are finding that that type of pupil is greatly helped. He has the 
ability to grasp the thing, but is held back by his lack of techni- 
cal skill in reading, which tends to disappear under a situation 
like this (i.e., when visuals are employed effectively in tele- 
vision)/ 1 

Some reject television as a 'mechanical gadget' which can 
have little value for the education of the mind because of its 
mechanical nature. Answering these critics, the president of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, Dr. Clarence Faust, 
stressed that education is 'already heavily indebted to at least 
one great mechanical aid the printed book. The book was 
indeed the first great visual aid to education'. 2 Dr. Faust has 
pointed out that if books were not available in American edu- 
cation, its scope would be 'tragically limited', and added: 'It 
seems to me that it is in this light that the role of television in 
education has to be appraised. What advantage for the stimula- 
tion of throught and the development of intelligence does it 
have? And what are the limits of its effectiveness? 

'Like the printed book, it may enlarge indefinitely the scope 
of the effect of the best minds as an element in the educational 
process, everywhere and in every hamlet of the land. It has 
some advantages over print which, as one reflects upon it, is, 
after all, a lifeless and unpromising means of communication 
black marks on white paper. It makes possible, in a sense, a 
return to the original idea of the university where students 
gathered at Paris or Bologna to see and to hear, to be instructed, 
and to be stimulated by the best men of their times. 

'It has, confessedly, some disadvantages by comparison with 
print. What the book made possible, as compared with oral com- 
munication, as Professor Riesman has suggested, was a greater 
independence of mind for the reader. "The book", as Riesman 
puts it, "helps liberate the reader from his group and its emo- 



Statement of Dr. \Villiam Brish, Superintendent of Schools, Hagers- 
town (Maryland), in: United States, Congress, Senate, Educational 
Television. Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, April 24- and 25, 1958. [27] 

Clarence H. Faust; 'Educational Philosophy and Television*, The 
Educational Record. [97] 
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tions and allows the contemplation of alternative responses and 
the trying of new emotions." 

"The question for television, then, it seems to me is this: as 
we examine it in relation to hooks as a means of stimulating 
independent reflection and in relation to the educational acti- 
vities that involve direct personal relationship of teachers and 
students, what role does it have in education?' 

In answering this question, Dr. Faust stressed that, like the 
hook, television is 'capable of conveying the worst as well as 
the best', and must not he seen as 'the whole means of edu- 
cation. . . . But given our commitment to universal education, 
given our commitment to equal educational opportunities for 
all, television could follow up the advantages we have had 
from the printed book by making generally available as teachers 
our wisest, most thoughtful, and most effective people in every 
field of knowledge, making them available to be seen and heard 
as well as merely to be apprehended through the coldness of 
type. 

'In the second place, an almost first-hand knowledge of any- 
thing going on in the world, now available only to a few students 
and research scholars who are on the scene, could, through tele- 
vision, be made available to every inquiring mind in the coun- 
try.' 

*But television lacks the availability or permanency of the 
book. The printed word has made education accessible to 
anyone who is able to read and to obtain the necessary reading 
matter. Print has freed the skilled learner from the need for 
personal guidance by a teacher. The permanent record of the 
book may be consulted for reference, it can be read over again 
to improve understanding or to recall what was stored imper- 
fectly in the learner's memory. The printed word, whether as 
article or book, remains the mainstay of knowledge, of scho- 
larship and learning. Television can do no more than add a 
further dimension to our acquaintance with facts and ideas. 
None would see in it a substitute for reading. 

Hence the importance of examining the contribution which 
television can make to the better and more universal reading 
of books. What is the value of book publishing in a society dedi- 
cated to universal education if it is rare for a book to reach an 
audience of more than a few thousand? Can the teaching of 
reading be considered a success if students emerge from school 
with an ability to decipher the page but not to absorb its con- 
tent? 

How to improve 'reading skills' and give children the habit 
of enjoying hooks is a problem with which schools are wrest- 
ling everywhere. Television has been brought in to help. In 
Pittsburgh, for instance, elementary school children have been 
given successful television lessons in reading which had three 
objectives: (a) motivation, to arouse a desire to read among 
children; (b) the teaching of reading skills, how to read fast, to 
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scan line and page; (c) improvement of word skills, grammar 
and the use of the dictionary. 

To arouse interest, television programmes introduced books 
vividly through a presentation of their background. A descrip- 
tion of Alaska was related to a book on the subject. People who 
are featured in books are brought into the studio. The appear- 
ance oi' an air-lines pilot quickly emptied library shelves of 
books dealing with aviation. In arithmetic, professionals who 
use the skills in their daily work stress the interest of the 
subject and incite children to ask for books. These programmes 
were so effective that there was generally a run on bookstores 
and libraries for any books dealing with subjects which had 
been dealt with on television. 

In other lessons, stories are analysed for word structure. The 
role of suffixes is explained through the characters in the book: 
Betsy loves to knit - Betsy is a knitter. Pat can run - Pat is a 
runner, etc. Children are asked to identify the roots of a word 
and distinguish them from its various forms, with the television 
teacher giving children in the classroom plenty of time to res- 
pond aloud to her questions. 

The emphasis in television teaching on the need for indepen- 
dent work by students, a result of decreasing dependence upon 
the classroom teacher and increasing pressure for self-reliant 
study, has led almost everywhere to a much greater use of the 
library. As one teacher put it: 'Many students had never used 
the library for outside reading before. I was very pleased by 
the amount of good reading done by many (as a result of the 
teleeourse).' In Detroit, the librarian in charge of the mobile 
library (known as a bookmobile) made it a point to be informed 
in advance about the topics covered in telecourses so that he 
could stock up on related books which the children would be 
asking for. On the adult level, the success of 'Sunrise Semester* 
and other courses in the humanities gives similar evidence of 
the fact that educational television, far from being necessarily 
inimical to reading, can be a powerful force for spreading the 
wider enjoyment of books. 

Among the books used in education, the textbook assumes a 
special place and its relationship to television requires particular 
attention. Educators associated with television, who are fre- 
quently the butt of criticism by those who resent the intrusion 
of an new medium, point out that 'the book, too, was at first 
looked at askance as an educational tool. What would it do to 
other teachers if one teacher would put all he knows, a whole 
course, in a book where anyone could read it, even without 
attending class?'. 

*I think you know the answer', remarked the director of the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, Dr. Harry 
Skornia. 'Moreover, once educators "fell for" the book as a 
teaching tool, they fell hard. Teachers' colleges taught integra- 
tion of nearly all teaching activities with the book. They took 
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this imperfect tool and made it the centre of bur educational 
system. With good and indifferent teachers, coming and going, 
the textbook held courses together. Yet the book: can't talk back 
or check on the student; can't pat students on the back, any more 
than TV can.'* 

To those who criticize television for its tendency to standar- 
dize education, television educators reply that such standardi- 
zation is no greater than that accomplished by widely utilized 
textbooks. Advocates of textbooks reply that the individual 
school system has a choice among numerous textbooks and is 
thus better able to safeguard its own approach than when schools 
utilize a single telecourse. Television educators retort that 
teachers have a much greater share in the preparation and pre- 
sentation of telecourses than they ever had in the writing of 
textbooks, which is the domain of commercial enterprises who 
are remote from the users. And so the arguments continue heat- 
edly, for much is at stake, including considerable financial inter- 
ests.s 

Though the role of textbooks in American education has been 
far less carefully evaluated than that of emerging television, 
there are considerable reservations about the use that is widely 
made of textbooks. Educators are uneasy about the number of 
teachers who rely on textbooks for the presentation of infor- 
mation and make them the primary basis for such examinations. 
Such practice is common because schools and colleges fre- 
quently find it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to make 
available to large numbers of students in multiple-section courses 
source books and other library learning materials which alone 
could enable learners to explore the subject without the aid of 
a 'pre-digested* presentation. In many subjects textbooks tend 
to get out of date before their replacement is feasible from a 
practical or economic point of view. 

This has not been lost upon the advocates of television, who 
point out that 'thoughtful faculty members recognize and 
deplore the limitations of textbook-bound instruction. It would 
seem reasonable to explore instructional television as one feas- 
ible means of bringing supplementary materials into courses. 
It may be used to make practical the use of a wide variety 
of methods which cannot usually be employed with large 
classes'. 3 

It has been recognized that the textbook fulfils three distinct 
functions: as the 'assistant teacher in print', as the pupil's guide 



1. National Association of Educational Broadcasters, Seminar on 
Instructional Uses of Television and Radio, pp. 5-6. [24] 

2. It has been estimated that textbook publishing has annual sales 
of 100 million copies for a total value approaching $250 million; 
see Oscar Harndlin, 'Textbooks that don't teach*, The Atlantic, 
jubilee issue. [103] 

3. C. R. Carpenter, L. P. Greenhill, et aL, Instructional Television 
Research Report number two, p. 5. [41] 
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to a course of study and as a reference book for the pupil (where 
the teacher becomes all-important). But there is a dilemma: are 
textbooks really suitable for all three uses, and are teachers 
skilled in the proper use of such textbooks? 1 

This leaves the door open for television. Frequently television 
becomes a supplement to the textbook. But there is now a ten- 
dency to shift emphasis and to give primacy to the television 
lesson. In Hagerstown, for instance, it is stressed that the text- 
book, which must be read, is far more limited than television 
with its capacity to demonstrate, explain and to convey experi- 
ence. Attempts are being made to replace textbooks, which 
become mere supplementary material. Moreover, such an ap- 
proach may become mandatory whenever there is a lack of 
textbooks in required courses as, for instance, in local or regional 
history whose limited geographical interest make them a poor 
proposition for commercial publishing. 

Similarly, on the university level, efforts are being made to 
get away from textbook-bound teaching and to utilize the spe- 
cial assets of television. At Duquesne University, it was noted 
that television 'is at the present time still a distribution medium 
tied to the textbook. But we intend using it more and more for 
original presentations, where its significance is unquestioned, 
just as it is in medicine'. 

Aware of this shift in emphasis, textbook publishers them- 
selves are re-examining their output and are asking themselves 
how they can adapt textbooks so that they may be used in 
conjunction with telecourses. The principal tendency here is 
to look for filmed or recorded programmes which have a rela- 
tively long life expectancy and are suitable for wide distribution 
so that it would be economical to produce accompanying text- 
books for sale to students. This results in what has been termed 
'packages of instructional materials' which consist of films, 
teachers manuals, textbooks and possibly other items, all de- 
signed around a complete course of lectures which can be broad- 
cast over television or shown on film in the classroom. 

It has been asked whether such an approach may not freeze 
television to the production rhythm of book publishing and 
deprive it of the flexibility and instantaneousness which appear 
to be among its primary educational assets. Television and the 
book are no doubt complementary. But how can the value of 
each be fully preserved in an economical co-operation? This 
is one of the many unsolved problems posed by the introduction 
of television into education. 



1. Fred P. Barnes, 'The Textbook Dilemma', Teachers College Record. 

[89] 
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Television and education 
by correspondence 

The instruction of students physically remote from their teachers 
is not a particularly new problem nor one uniquely characteris- 
tic of television. It has long been experienced in connexion with 
education by correspondence. It was only natural for educators 
to experiment with a combination of television and correspon- 
dence teaching in an effort to reinforce the effectiveness of both. 
Neither is an exclusive method; they can be combined with 
each other, as well as with other forms of education. 

The approach has been made from both sides. In some cases, 
television teachers found it necessary to introduce a form of 
correspondence teaching to control and supplement their tele- 
vision presentations. In other cases, television was introduced 
to amplify the presentations of established correspondence 
courses. Here is a field which appears to offer fruitful oppor- 
tunities for the spread of education, though its scope has hither- 
to been relatively little explored. 

Whenever telecourses are addressed to students at home, there 
is a need for individual supervision, regular assignments and 
opportunities to ask questions. Colleges meet this need partly 
by requiring that credit students come to regular on-campus 
sessions. But if such sessions are too frequent, they eliminate 
much of the value students find in taking the course by televi- 
sion and make excessive demands upon the teaching staff and 
building space of the college. To cope with this difficulty, the 
Chicago Junior College, like other colleges and universities 
which give telecourses for academic credit, has introduced three 
features characteristic of the correspondence course: the 'sec- 
tion teacher* who is responsible for personal supervision, the 
marking of papers and who is available for questioning; the 
student manual which summarizes the lesson, gives follow-up 
assignments and suggests further reading; and the regular sub- 
mission of written reports by the student to the college. 

Television and education by correspondence differ in that one 
is addressed to eye and ear through the moving image while the 
other appeals to the mind through the written page, but basically 
they have many of the same assets and shortcomings. The fol- 
lowing characterization of education by correspondence might 
also be applied, mutatis mutandis, to television: 

'A great deal of research has been carried out to see how well 
correspondence pupils compare with pupils in ordinary class- 
rooms. The general conclusion is that children of average ability 
do just as well as pupils in the ordinary schools, while children 
of high ability do somewhat better. However, the very different 
conditions of home study and school study bring about certain 
characteristic differences. Home study and supervised corres- 
pondence study develop habits of independent thought, 
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self-reliance, initiative in solving problems, and continuity of 
educational development. On the other hand, the home study 
student misses the stimulating experience of class discussion and 
the immediate personal give and take of intelligent discussion 
with his teachers. Correspondence instruction has, on occasion, 
been criticized as being too biased towards the "subject matter" 
approach to curriculum construction, and too little capable of 
using the "activity methods" called for by modern psychology. 
In the hands of skilled course writers, however, the subject 
matter of correspondence instruction can be meaningfully re- 
lated to the experimental background of the pupils and can be 
given immediate practical application in their home life. When 
the careers of former correspondence school pupils are ex- 
amined, it is clear that their education has been no mere stop-gap 
but has opened up wide opportunities for them. 

'Correspondence instruction, then, is fully justified as a means 
of educating isolated and home-bound children, and its value for 
enriching the curricula of small high schools is increasingly 
recognized. As a method of helping untrained teachers to bring 
the rudiments of education to millions of people in the under- 
developed areas of the world it would appear to hold great 
possibilities.' 1 

It is in the small high schools referred to in the above quo- 
tation, that the second approach is being tried out, the addition 
of television to an existing correspondence course. In Nebraska 
and Oklahoma, the Fund for the Advancement of Education has 
been sponsoring a project to provide televised lessons to groups 
of children in schools which are too small to provide adequate 
teaching staff for all subject areas. 

There is, for instance, the school at Douglas (Nebraska), which 
serves some 1,000 people in an area within a radius of 8 to 
10 miles. The school includes 250 children, from kindergarten 
to twelfth grade, only 36 of whom are in high school grades. And 
these are taught by "three teachers. What is to be the future of 
such schools? The Department of Education of the state of 
Nebraska advocates a merger in order to develop high schools 
which serve a wider area, include more children and are there- 
fore able to afford a larger staff of teachers and better faci- 
lities. The Extension Division of the University of ^ Nebraska, 
with a long experience in the administration of high school 
correspondence courses, believes, however, that many of these 
rural high schools can and should be preserved, providing they 
do not aim to become small editions of large schools but rather 
develop their own characteristics. 

The small school, it is felt, is an integral part of the rural 
community and helps to preserve its characteristics. Its teaching 
can be developed close to the professional life of the parents and 



Uiiesco, 'Education by Correspondence at the Primary and Secon- 
dary Levels', Education Abstracts. [82] 
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can benefit from the generally low pupil-teacher ratio. Its prin- 
cipal handicap is the shortage of qualified teachers. It is here, 
according to the university, that television and correspondence 
courses can make a valuable contribution. The Department of 
Education, on the other hand, sees television and education by 
correspondence as props used to preserve outmoded schools 
which are maintained for the sake of local pride rather than 
for the promotion of education. 

Where there appears to be a choice between the preservation 
of existing schools or their merger without appreciable loss of 
pupil attendance, the argument becomes intense. But where there 
is no alternative to small rural high schools except the suppres- 
sion of all high school education, resistance to television is far 
less marked. Few doubt that under these conditions television 
can make a valuable contribution when coupled with education 
by correspondence and classroom supervision. 

During the school year 1957-58, 25 schools in Nebraska enrol- 
led a total of 670 students for various courses given by television. 
Subjects ranged from algebra to Spanish and from English to 
art. Originally, the purpose of the project had been to test the 
effectiveness of television-correspondence courses when viewed 
by groups of students under the supervision of persons who are 
not qualified teachers and do not participate in subject instruc- 
tion, but whose sole concern is discipline and the execution of 
assignments. This approach met with much resistance on the 
part of school boards who felt unable to pay non-qualified super- 
visors out of tax funds. It was also resisted by teachers who 
resented the intrusion of outsiders. Most classes therefore came 
under the supervision of regular teachers, though many of them 
did not undertake follow-up work with the students. 

The system has shown that it possesses certain valuable assets. 
The television teacher or his partner, the correspondence 
teacher, have a thorough knowledge of every individual student. 
The English teacher, who has had many years of experience in 
an urban high school at Lincoln, feels that she knows her tele- 
vision students better than the students in her own classroom, 
for she receives a written report from them every day. The 
teacher of algebra, when asked whether his students were able 
to follow the course adequately, answered: *I know that all, 
except two, of my students are doing very well and are keeping 
up with the course/ Only a television teacher who receives 
regular reports on student work by correspondence could have 
given such a precise answer. 

There is considerable argument about the contribution which 
television makes to the correspondence course. Theoretically, 
the basis of the course is the correspondence syllabus, while the 
television teacher supplements it to make sure that important 
ideas get across and full use is made of the opportunities for 
visual demonstration. In practice, the television presentation 
tends to become the core of the lesson. 
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The television teacher may personalize teaching and is able 
to give actuality and movement to the subjects presented. In 
algebra, for instance, a problem in permutations was illustrated 
by reference to the seating of powers at the table of an inter- 
national conference currently in session. As the teacher put it: 
'The most important contribution which I can make to a corres- 
pondence course is to introduce an historical and actuality 
approach and to show the application of subject matter. I do 
more than merely explain theories.' When television becomes 
the primary source of information, with the correspondence 
course reduced to the position of a supplementary aid, the final 
result is not dissimilar from that obtained at the Chicago Junior 
College. On the receiving end, television makes a definite contri- 
bution by bringing the children together in groups, imposing 
fixed time schedules and keeping activities going. This led a 
headmaster to remark that 'the combination of television and 
correspondence is better than correspondence alone, because cor- 
respondence leaves too much up lo the children and it takes a lot 
of time to supervise pupils who frequently have difficulty in 
understanding the printed text'. 

On the other hand, children appreciate the value of receiving 
something more than mere television lectures. They have a 
feeling of being personally linked to the television teacher. '*If 
we don't understand something we can always ask by corres- 
pondence. Or we can call up the television teacher and ask that 
a point be repeated or better explained the next day.' Corres- 
pondence courses make it possible for the gifted child to explore 
a subject more thoroughly, or to take up additional subjects not 
available in school or on television. One of the great assets of 
teaching by correspondence, the possibility for students to adjust 
their rhythm of learning to their own ability rather than to the 
pace of the class, tends, however, to be eliminated by television. 

To sum up, it appears evident that television-correspondence 
courses enhance the effectiveness of teaching by 'remote con- 
trol', but that their real value, as with all uses of television, can 
be measured only by the degree to which strongly felt needs are 
being met. In the words of Dr., Knut 0. Broady, director of the 
University of Nebraska's Extension Division, the use of tele- 
vision proves 'most valuable when teachers are conscious of the 
fact that television gives what would otherwise be unavailable, 
for instance, instruction in art or the introduction of new 
approaches and subject matter in the teaching of science'. This 
suggests the need for the utmost flexibility so that the individual 
school may use television in its own way and according to its 
own needs. The Nebraska station therefore has been shifting its 
telecourses to the type of lesson which is enriching to the class- 
room teacher and to the correspondence course, with all three 
pooling forces if need should arise. The same television pro- 
gramme can therefore serve different forms of utilization: 
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One question remains to be answered: How economical is 
this method of teaching? Nebraska University estimates that a 
single teacher can supervise 300 students by correspondence, 
though some doubt that more than 150 to 200 students can be 
taught effectively if pupils are required to send in work sheets 
at very frequent intervals. The television teacher can handle a 
certain number of students, and his effectiveness can be augmen- 
ted to an unlimited degree by the addition of other correspon- 
dence course teachers. These teachers assume a role similar to 
that of the 'section teacher* at the Chicago Junior College and 
confine themselves to correcting papers and answering ques- 
tions. 

American experience indicates that the coupling of teaching 
by correspondence and television has distinct advantages. In 
fact, many institutions hitherto unaccustomed to provide teach- 
ing by correspondence have been led to introduce at least some 
of its features to reinforce teaching by television. Formal co- 
ordination of full-fledged correspondence courses and of tele- 
courses is, however, less widespread. Most teaching by corres- 
pondence is in the hands of private commercial organizations; 
these are shunned by academic institutions and, in turn, are 
unwilling to utilize television programmes which are accessible 
to all free of charge. Aside from such practical considerations, 
however, television and correspondence teaching appear des- 
tined for a long and growing association. 



Television and other audio-visual aids 
of education 

Should the school system invest funds in costly television; 
should radio be used for education; should an effort be made to 
acquire more film projectors and films; which is the most effec- 
tive way to improve education? Or conversely, what will be the 
effect of the introduction of television upon the use of films, 
filmstrips and simple visual aids? Will television become the 
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blackboard and projection screen of the classroom? These ques- 
tions are posed wherever television appears on the educational 
scene. What answers does American experience provide? 

To begin with, radio. Television is spectacular, radio is quietly 
there. In 1959, there were 212 educational radio stations on 
the air which provided valuable service to many school systems. 
Radio has a great advantage in economy of production and 
reception. Music, the spoken word, drama, are well suited to 
the medium of radio, and can be presented with greater ease 
and economy than on television. But in the context of American 
society, radio lacks the appeal, the penetrating power of tele- 
vision. As a broadcast medium, it competes with television, and 
there are few institutions which utilize radio once television has 
been introduced into the classroom. In a book on television, we 
need not linger over the discussion of radio because radio and 
television are rarely used in conjunction with each other. 

The situation is radically different where films are concerned. 
Film and television are so intertwined that no summary of expe- 
rience will do justice to their mutual services. The over-all ten- 
dency in America has been to regard both media as complemen- 
tary. The introduction of television into education has not led 
to a decreased use of films: on the contrary, television frequen- 
tly leads to their wider dissemination. In Philadelphia, it has 
been noticed, schools request films of which extracts were used 
on television, In Hagerstown, the closed-circuit system is used 
to give teachers an opportunity to preview films or receive them 
in their classroom when required. In this manner, better use is 
made of the central film library. Elsewhere, films are regularly 
used in all grades, while television programmes are available 
only for limited purposes at fixed time schedules. 

Films have certain distinct advantages over television. They 
can be previewed by the teacher, scheduled at his convenience, 
they can be stopped and repeated at will. The quality of film 
production is generally far superior technically and much more 
versatile than that of television. Colour is widely used, and the 
style of films is frequently more descriptive, formal and com- 
prehensive than that of the television programme. The film 
camera roams the world and penetrates into the secrets of 
nature. Television generally accomplishes similar feats only 
when it, too, uses film. 

There are many who see television primarily as an efficient 
film projector, efficient not only because of the ease with which 
a single copy can be fed to numerous dispersed classrooms, but 
also because the television screen is ready at a turn of the but- 
ton, does not require intricate handling, and can be seen in half- 
light. In short, the use of a television receiver is simpler and 
interferes less with the normal routine of a classroom than the 
introduction of a film projector which generally occasions dis- 
turbance by the time needed to set up the screen, thread the 
film, test the sound, darken the windows, and rearrange the 
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seats. That television continues to be appreciated as a film pro- 
jector is evident from the numerous year-long courses which 
are produced on film for television presentation, and only inci- 
dentally for direct projection in schools. 

Yet certain specific assets of television were soon brought 
home to those who started to use the new medium. Television's 
immediacy and adaptability give its programmes an entirely new 
tone. Teaching by television is stills in its experimental phase. 
How much information can be packed into a lesson? Which 
pace is most suited to the average classroom? How should 
visuals be used so as to be educational but not distracting? 
Which personalities are most suited to the television medium? 
These and many other questions can only be answered through 
trial and error. In television it is possible to correct style, 
approach and content from day to day. Teachers and studio sets 
can be changed, techniques improved while pupil learning is 
checked from week to week. In film, mistakes once made are 
there for all time; production and utilization are entirely sepa- 
rate stages. The lessons of utilization can only be applied to a 
future series of films which may pose entirely different prob- 
lems. In television, production and utilization are intertwined, 
each reacting instantaneously upon the other. 

The flexibility of television is greatly appreciated. A dental 
school notes: 'TV has a spontaneity that films can never have. 
The student is more attentive because he is aware that in a 
"live" TV demonstration the outcome may not always be suc- 
cessful. 

'Some of the best demonstrations are those where the teacher 
encounters certain difficulties in the procedure which presents 
a more realistic perspective to the student. Mistakes in filmed 
demonstrations usually end up in the waste-basket. 

'Also, technical advances in most fields are such that films 
are too rapidly outdated. And, finally, in an area such as den- 
tistry where many demonstrations are necessary, the cost of 
producing a film makes TV much more economical/ 

Such observations are not confined to dentistry. A school 
system observes that film quickly becomes obsolete. If it deals 
with a city government, the administration may change, and so 
do styles of dress or even the appearance of buildings. In 
science, advances are so fast that the useful life of films is un- 
economically short. Making a good film is very expensive, while 
television production is much cheaper, once the basic installa- 
tions have been provided for. 1 

No two people will fully agree on the relative role of film and 
television. Personal prejudice and professional vested interest 
colour most opinions. Yet there is probably general agreement 
that both television and film have a valid place in education, 



1* Observations by Pennsylvania University School of Dentistry and 
Philadelphia Board of Education. 
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providing careful note is taken of the assets and limitations of 
each medium. When quality of production, technical perfection, 
scope of coverage and permanency of value appear dominant 
requirements in presenting a subject, film is probably more 
suited; if there is emphasis on flexible conditions of time and 
place, on the quantity of programmes and economy of produc- 
tion, television is likely to be indicated. The best teaching calls 
upon all media with impartiality, 1 

There remain the visual aids based on the still image: the 
filmstrip, photograph, flannel board and above all, the most 
universal of all visual aids, the blackboard. Films and television 
share the same advantage of portraying motion. This is impor- 
tant where motion is essential, but it is also a limitation in that 
the pace cannot be altered. Filmstrips and still pictures are 
arrested motion, and as such would seem to be inadequate pre- 
sentations. But their very value lies in the fact that they are 
more than fleeting images. They can be studied at length as 
long as class attention and subject interest hold out. They can be 
handed around, pasted into notebooks or stuck up on walls. 

While these still images are most valuable in the classroom, 
their use on television is less rewarding. In filmstrips, shots are 
generally designed for large screen projection and do not show 
up well on the small television screen. Their pace is so very dif- 
ferent from that of the film, yet their images so close in appear- 
ance, that the viewer instinctively reacts against this freezing 
of the television image. Still pictures, on the other hand, when 
used frankly as part of a personal presentation and without any 
attempt to simulate the film image, are generally well received 
by students who accept such images with the same ease as they 
would accept them if they were shown by a teacher in the 
classroom, providing, of course, that they are clearly recogni- 
zable on the screen. 

And lastly, the blackboard. It has been one of the surprises 
in the American use of television for direct teaching to find how 
well the blackboard (which on television usually becomes a 
green board) can be adapted to the telecourse. Frequently, the 
lesson is noted on the blackboard in advance so no time is 
lost in lengthy writing by a teacher who tends to obscure the 
image from the camera. But some feel that such time is well 
spent, that students follow with interest the teacher's develop- 
ment of the arithmetical formula or the sociological classifi- 
cation, and that they are overwhelmed and somewhat disinte- 
rested when confronted only with the finished product. The 
blackboard is no worse or better than other visual aids on tele- 
vision, providing it is used to make an essential contribution to 



1. The relationship of film and television may radically change with 
the introduction into schools of tape recorders, referred to in 
Chapter IV, 'Costs and cameras. The production and reception of 
programmes', pages 84-98. 
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the programme and does not become the excuse for ignoring 
other, more effective ways of telling the story. 

The problem in the use of blackboard teaching on television 
lies not so much in the manner in which it is employed as in 
the very style and purpose of the television presentation as a 
whole. The danger in the extensive use of the blackboard in 
television programmes is that it will become a substitute for 
and barrier to the full use of the medium with its wide potential 
of presenting the world in motion. 

What emerges from this discussion of the relationship be- 
tween television and other tools of education is above all how 
closely their use is interwoven. Television is not a new form 
of education which has come to displace all others. On the 
contrary, the most constructive contribution is made if tele- 
vision enters organically into the traditional picture without 
losing its own peculiar mode of expression. Such blending may 
imply the combination of television and other tools of educa- 
tion, as in the coupling of broadcasts and correspondence 
courses, it may lead to the absorption by television of older 
teaching aids, such as the blackboard. This double manner in 
which television penetrates the educative process becomes even 
more apparent as we examine its relationship to the teacher. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Television, 
the educator 
and the learner 



The triangle 



Instructional television, to be meaningful to education, must 
bridge the gulf between the anonymous world of mass commu- 
nication and the intimacy of teaching an individual. Only team- 
work between production presentation and utilization, the 
triangle of educational television, can constitute such a bridge. 
In most, though by no means all, cases 1 in the United States this 
triangle may be equated as follows: 



Classroom 

teacher 
and learner 




Whatever the particular form in which educational pro- 
grammes are presented or utilized, we are always led to ask: 



There are cases in which the television teacher is his own pro- 
ducer; he may even be the classroom teacher, as when he uses 
television as image-magnifier during lectures to a large audience. 
Or programmes of a documentary or dramatic nature may be pro- 
duced without the appearance of any television teacher; and when 
instructional programmes are received by individuals at home, 
there is no classroom teacher. 
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what is the respective role of broadcaster, educator and student? 

In order to answer this question, we have to step back from 
the immediate issue and take a broader look at the different 
approaches of educators and broadcasters in the production of 
educational television. 

The starting point for each partner is his own knowledge and 
experience. The educator seeks to blend television into the tradi- 
tional patterns of education; he is inclined to see in the televi- 
sion screen merely another tool, another aid to instruction. The 
broadcaster normally designs programmes for a wide public and 
aims to hold the viewer's attention, so he will not switch to 
another channel or turn off the set, through the production of 
appealing programmes which employ all the resources of the 
medium. The educator, on the other hand, tends to confine his 
presentations to forms which he considers effective from an 
instructional point of view. 

The educator is part of a well-established hierarchical organi- 
zation whose work is publicly controlled. The broadcaster, 
whether commercial or educational, comes from another sphere 
of public life, and is not easily cast into the rigid patterns of 
educational administration. But the broadcaster himself has his 
own set patterns of timing, form and approach which the broad- 
casting industry has established over the years. 

Co-operation between educators and broadcasters can, there- 
fore, be accomplished initially only if they find a common 
ground, or if one clearly submits to the other. Eventually, how- 
ever, the aim in the United States is to develop educational 
broadcasters who are well grounded in both approaches, but 
who can go beyond these to establish an altogether new form of 
educational television. 

This over-all relationship is reflected in the personal relation- 
ship between the producer and the television teacher. There 
has been a reaction against commercial entertainment television, 
and a desire to assure that programmes correspond fully to the 
needs of schools, colleges and universities. Therefore, there is 
more emphasis on the instructional value of programmes, even 
to the extent of rejecting the employment of professional tele- 
vision producers, tlian on the full utilization of the visual and 
dramatic potential of television when this might imply some 
distraction for the student. 

This tendency is reinforced by the conditions under which 
programmes are produced. The television teacher prepares his 
'lesson' from day to day. There is generally no time for rehearsal 
with facilities, and the materials included in the programme go 
little beyond those with which the average teacher is familiar 
and which he might have been able to use in his own classroom, 
if he had had the same time and resources as are available to 
him on television. 

It may be surmised that there are deeper motives for this 
rather austere approach to television. There appears to be a 
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certain virtue in a learning process which is difficult, and a 
fear of distracting and entertaining the student. Some educators 
appear to consider valuable and lasting only knowledge which 
has been acquired by the sweat of the brow, even if the sweat 
implies nothing more than learning by rote and cramming. In 
the case of educational television, this sober view is reinforced 
by the scholar's mistrust of the image. Education to rational 
thinking is identified with education through the word, while 
emotional appeal, though recognized as an essential source of 
motivation, is mistrusted as potentially unstable and confusing. 

The pattern of educational television is set by the educator, 
but the television producer or director continues to play a signi- 
ficant role at most stations. A television producer at the edu- 
cational station in Pittsburgh defined her function in these 
words: 'It should be the producer's role to free the teacher for 
the preparation of his lessons, so he need not worry about pro- 
curement and production of visuals, camera angles, etc. The 
producer can make a contribution to the most effective presen- 
tation by the television teacher. The teacher's adaptability to 
the producer should therefore be an important consideration in 
this choice. 

'As producers, we tell the teacher: we are just one of the 
many tools you can use. But unfortunately, some teachers will 
not let us help them/ 

The producer has a triple role. Knowing the facilities of the 
medium, he can bring to bear his professional knowledge so 
that the telecourse uses as many resources as is possible within 
the available limit of time or money. Secondly, the producer is 
a counterpart to the teacher, his immediate echo, his critic, his 
stimulator and guide. Thirdly, he controls the cameras during 
the actual programme, and his work can do much to enhance 
the effectiveness of the presentation. 

Producers have used various devices to impress teachers with 
the importance of their role. The producer of the Chicago City 
Junior College series explained, for instance, that teachers 
normally arrive in the studio for their first trial fully convinced 
that they know how to teach effectively by television. The 
producer, therefore, asks them to prepare their trial programme 
without outside help. A five-minute section of such a teacher- 
prepared programme is recorded on kinescope. When the teacher 
sees it, he generally realizes his own failings. He may have read 
from a manuscript when he should have looked into the camera; 
he may have prepared visuals which showed off badly on the 
screen; he may have mannerisms which repel rather than 
attract the viewer. The result is frequently to despair of and 
almost to reject the medium of television. It is now that the 
producer steps in and demonstrates that he can make a valuable 
contribution to the teacher's work. He can make suggestions as 
to dress and behaviour in front of the camera, as to the nature 
and use of the visuals, and can instil in the teacher a vivid 
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feeling of speaking to an individual student when he talks into 
the camera lens. 

Reversing the initial attitude, the teacher may now have a 
tendency to rely almost excessively on the producer, until he 
has become sufficiently familiar with television and regained 
self-confidence to the point where producer and teacher can 
work as a constructive team, though always under the guidance 
of the educator who determines the direction and nature of the 
programme. 

A unique experience which, in the minds of many American 
educators, points the direction of the future is that of the edu- 
cational station in Detroit. Following a practice established 
already for its educational radio station, the Detroit TV station, 
which is housed in buildings provided by the board of education, 
requires that anyone associated with the production and pre- 
sentation of programmes must have a teaching certificate because 
it is believed that a producer not well-grounded in education 
cannot render effective service to educational programming. 
4 If your ultimale aim is to apply yourself to educational tele- 
vision, the more difficult task is to orient yourself to education, 
rather than to television production,' explained a supervisor 
of the station. In other words, it is considered easier to train 
an educator in production, than to make an educator out of a 
producer. 

Speaking of her co-operation with the television teacher, one 
of the educationally trained directors explained. 'We go on the 
air with no rehearsal and must be tuned to each other. We work 
the programmes out together and, when we are on the air, I 
choose my shots to bring out the content of the lesson. In some 
cases, a long shot may be more appropriate than a close-up, 
simply because it is more important to establish the interrelation 
of items noted on the blackboard, than to see them individually 
in close-up. In choosing such a shot I am guided by considera- 
tions of education rather than production.' 

But even here the problem has not been entirely resolved. As 
another producer at the same station put it: 'Sometimes I would 
like to know who is the boss, because I would put things across 
quite differently from the way it had been envisaged by the 
teacher who is not familiar with television.' 

Now let us look at the next partner in our crucial triangle, 
the television teacher. What is a good television teacher? What 
should be his manner of presentation? What his objective? The 
entire technique of teaching by television is still so much in its 
infancy that it would be rash to make any definitive statements. 
Everywhere, educators are thinking aloud about the challenge 
that faces them. 'Teachers should not be expected to arrive at 
any high degree of quality too fast,' stressed Dr. Alexander Stod- 
dard. 'The teachers are on the job far too short a time.' 

According to Professor Charles Siepmann, teaching by tele- 
vision essentially involves three things, '(a) the observance of 
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sound principles of teaching; (b) the wresting to our advantage 
of the distinctive resources of the medium; and (c) careful 
concern for the psychological problems created for the student 
(and more particularly the student in large classes) by associa- 
tion with the disembodied image rather than the physical 
presence of a teacher'. 1 

In most programmes, the television teacher concentrates on 
giving the necessary information in the most interesting manner 
possible. He brings his specialized knowledge into the classroom. 
He demonstrates, reasons and proves, he may raise questions, 
suggest activities, and stimulate the students to look for answers 
on their own. He takes the lesson to the point where classroom 
teacher and students take over. 

Which method makes such television teaching most effective? 
Here are some suggestions made by Professor Siepmann: 

'If it is an idea or principle that we want children essentially 
to grasp, we shall do well to put it in the forefront of our 
lesson to start, in other words, by summarizing it. I remember 
vividly a lesson which through failure to focus attention on the 
principle first, elicited a certain vague interest from students, 
but lacked all essential point. It was about Lapland. Pictures of 
Laplanders were shown, their customs described. But when all 
was over, what principle or idea was registered in the children's 
minds? None. How were they to explain to their parents why, 
of all peoples on earth, they had been taught about Laplanders? 
The real, sad reason was that there was a section on them in the 
textbook. 

'How different it would have been had an opening shot shown 
a Lapland scene (the attention-getting teaser), a voice off had 
said, in effect: "Has it ever occurred to you, children, how 
much of what you do, think, say, is determined by what's called 
your environment? Take the environment away, and how much 
of you and me is left?" Such an opening structures and directs 
the mind, gives meaning and interest to all that follows, and 
allows the teacher to explain why we are among the Lapland- 
ers as an extreme example of how environment moulds 
custom and personality. 

'Students learn nothing unless their mind and interest are 
actively engaged. Critics' objection to educational TV as passive 
learning, while misguided, points up a hazard to be consciously 
avoided. There are innumerable ways of activating students. Put 
questions, and have them, not you, answer them. Set a problem 
for them to figure out on paper "You have a minute to figure 
this one out". Remember, however, that active response need not 
be vocal. It can be silent. Engage the mind. Suggest note-taking, 
for subsequent reflection or discussion. Appropriate use of 



1, Fund for the Advancement of Education, National Program in the 
Use of Television in the Public Schools; Some Reflections on the 
First Year. [57] 
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visuals, of course, is an asset of TV to be used to the full to 
"re-orchestrate" your exposition. But do not fall for the hack 
producer's insistence on visuals for visuals' sake. A sound rule 
is never to use a visual that does not reinforce or clarify or 
register more effectually a point made verbally.' 1 

Here are one man's suggestions for the good television 
teacher practical, helpful, and yet deliberately submitted as a 
topic for discussion. Good teaching is an individual accomplish- 
ment, and good teachers may excel in entirely different areas 
in the clarity of the exposition, the warmth and vividness of the 
presentation, the ability to arouse curiosity and stimulate ideas, 
or the freshness of their approach. All that has been agreed upon 
is that the television teacher can and must be outstanding. If poor 
and mediocre teaching is applied to television, the result is 
frequently more harmful than constructive. Side by side with 
the quality of presentation, based on thorough and imaginative 
mastery of the subject, should go the ability to stimulate the 
viewer to active thinking, participation, and expression. 

Some advocate the suspense approach. As a director of one 
educational television project said: f l tell my teachers not to 
spill the beans too early.' Television teachers emphasize the need 
for clarity and orientation. *I tell my students what I'm going 
to do. While I'm doing it, I'm telling them what I'm doing, and 
when I come to the end of the lesson, I tell them what I have 
done.' 

To hold the attention of the viewer, there must be appeal, 
interest, and at least a minimum degree of entertainment. Is the 
search for entertainment contrary to good teaching practice? 
Most teachers feel that good teaching is entertaining, but that to 
look for entertainment for its own sake, to hunt for appealing 
features which do not make a direct contribution to the facts 
and ideas presented in the lesson, would distract from the prin- 
cipal purpose of the lesson. Yet what emphasis on entertainment 
values is legitimate in a telecourse which is viewed by students 
who compare it instinctively to entertainment television which 
they see every day at home? Here is a source of difference of 
opinion as teachers and television producers examine the im- 
portance of audience appeal in educational television. 

The third partner in this crucial triangle is utilization by the 
classroom teacher and the learner. The learner's role is dealt 
with later in this chapter. Here, we shall concentrate on the 
classroom teacher whose training and guidance probably consti- 
tute the greatest problem. American educators are discovering 
that the lack of teachers who know how to direct viewing ses- 
sions is the greatest handicap in the effective utilization of tele- 
vision. 

The teacher's attitude to television and to the particular tele- 
course will most likely also determine that of the students. 



I. Fund for the Advancement of Education, op. cit., pp. 14-59. 
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Realization of this fact must be the starting point in any discus- 
sion of the role which the classroom teacher should play, as expe- 
rience in language teaching has shown. 1 Lack of teacher interest 
can be more detrimental to learning from television than lack 
of subject knowledge. Careful observation shows that students 
in many American high schools or colleges reject television 
because' they have been 'conditioned' against it by their own 
teacher. 

Teachers are initially sceptical concerning television unless 
the educational need fulfilled by the telecourse is apparent to 
them. Such resistance persists as long as television is seen pri- 
marily as a tool of the administration. But resistance tends to be 
overcome when teachers see the educational contribution to 
classroom lessons and have been involved in the preparation of 
programme production and utilization. Teachers feel that they 
have been consistently left out of the planning for educational 
television from the earliest days. Little wonder then that resent- 
ment has developed among them toward the medium and its use 
in education. Everyone insisted that television would be of tre- 
mendous advantage to the teacher but the teacher was silent 
and relatively unaffected by the whole thing. Top educational 
leaders and outstanding citizens were chosen to plead educatio- 
nal television's cause before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission because status people were needed and teachers did 
not have that status! Now the support of teachers is desperately 
needed if television is to succeed. Teachers can make or break 
the use and acceptance of television in our schools and col- 
leges but we will have to plan with them, not for them. 2 In 
cities where teachers have been closely associated with the 
development and use of television over the years, few complaints 
are heard. 

Some classroom teachers stand in front of the class next to 
the television set, reinforcing the telecourse through their own 
authority and calling on children as they are asked to respond 
by the television teacher. Othez-s view the programme sitting 
side by side with their students. Others, again, are peripatetic, 
maintaining order and attending to individual needs. There is 
no rule for the best procedure, except perhaps one: the class- 
room teacher should not give her class over to the television 
teacher by withdrawing entirely into the background, marking 
papers, or otherwise abandoning her immediate personal contact 
with the children whose education is her primary responsibility. 
Such behaviour only reinforces the one-way characteristics of 
television and loses sight of the fact that the classroom teacher 
can give the individual child the personal feeling of recognition 
and being understood, so essential in all good teaching. 



1. See Chapter V, 'From science to the humanities 1 , p. 99. 

2. Harold E. Wigren, Educational Television: The Story up to Now. 
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The role of the teacher. During the programme, th$ television teacher 
takes over (above). [Photo: Clyde Hare.] 

The classroom teacher is the intermediary between programme and 
students (below). " [Photo: USIS.] 
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The classroom teacher has traditionally been the principal 
fountainhead of information, but the book, especially the text- 
book, has considerably restricted this function. If the television 
teacher is introduced to present facts and ideas, what remains 
for the classroom teacher to do? What television requires is 
c a rewriting of the job description of the teacher' as one edu- 
cational administrator suggested. 

'In the coming era of classroom television the classroom 
teacher will be drawn more and more away from her blackboard 
at the front of the room and stationed at the pupil's elbow. 
Television can and should take over most of the blackboard and 
lecture job, thus freeing the teacher's time for the more intimate 
and psychological tasks of teaching. There should be more time 
for dealing with individual learning problems, more identifica- 
tion with the individual pupil, as teacher and pupil mull over the 
same presentation, and more sharing of the learner's point of 
view. When a perplexed child asks a question, the teacher will 
be less likely to exclaim, "But I just got through making that 
perfectly clear to the class. Weren't you listening?" Instead, 
she may be more likely to say, "I know what you mean. I don't 
think the television teacher made that point as clear as she 
should have. Let's you and me work it out together." J1 

Seen in this light, the classroom teacher can overcome many 
of the shortcomings of the television medium. He can answer 
questions. He can help the slow learner absorb the information 
given on television. He can give the fast learner additional 
assignments, and call on him to explore further, on his own, 
subjects covered on television. He can guide group projects 
which are inspired by the television presentation. 

In some cases where the essential teaching responsibility is 
carried by the television teacher, the classroom teacher need 
not be an expert in the subject. In language teaching, for 
instance, teachers frequently learn with their children and are, 
nevertheless, able to direct practice and evoke active participa- 
tion. Generally, however, teaching should constitute a true part- 
nership between the teacher in the television studio and the 
viewing teacher. In that case, the classroom teacher must not 
only have a thorough knowledge of the subject, but should also 
be well informed, in advance, of the particular points made in 
the telecourse, so that he is prepared to answer relevant 
questions. 

Great stress is laid by American educators on the nature of 
this partnership. Dr. Stoddard emphasized that the television 
teacher is not to be regarded as the teacher, but should rather 
be seen as a major resource person to be used by the classroom 
teacher. Others feel that such a definition may still place the 



1. The American Psychologist, special issue on educational television. 

[50] 
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classroom teacher in the position of an assistant to the television 
teacher. Ideally, teaching by television should be seen as a 
co-operative venture of all concerned. In the words of Professor 
Siepmann: 

'The studio teacher can only complete the first of a three- 
stage process in the transference of ideas or principles to the 
student mind. Interest engaged, the principle vividly demonstra- 
ted in a carefully chosen reference what next? To the class- 
room teacher falls the task of achieving that from which the 
studio teacher is, by his or her circumstance, debarred. The 
idea or principle must now be brought home to the student in a 
context more nearly related to his actual experience and the 
student must be induced, in participant class discussion, to 
identify the principle for himself. Let us recall Whitehead's 
warning. "We must beware of inert ideas, i.e., ideas that are 
merely received into the mind without being utilized or tested, 
or thrown into fresh combinations," Only the classroom teacher, 
familiar with the individual students of the class and with their 
social background, can thus test the application of the idea in 
the TV lesson and only by resourceful drawing on the student 
group's individual experience.' 1 

Once there is such true parnership, the classroom teacher will 
accept the telecourse with enthusiasm. Instead of feeling reduced 
to a subordinate role, he will find in television scope for the 
development of his initiative and skills which are as important 
and exacting as those of the studio teacher. 

Telecourses are generally accompanied by printed or mimeo- 
graphed teacher's guides. These guides not only summarize the 
information which will be covered in the individual lesson, but 
also indicate the manner in which the telecourse should be 
prepared, suggest follow-up activities, questions to be discussed, 
experiments to be conducted, and books to be read. Teachers 
regularly complain that these guides are too short or are issued 
too late, and that they are therefore unable to prepare them- 
selves adequately. Television teachers, on the other hand, who 
are preparing their live broadcast from day to day, feel it im- 
possible to put down on paper every detail of their exposition 
months in advance. They may discover visuals which call for a 
change in emphasis of the lesson, or they may find that the 
subject matter originally assigned is too extensive for effective 
presentation. In short, they do not wish to be weighed down by 
advance commitments, so that they can retain a measure of 
freedom in building educational programmes. The difficult 
challenge of adjusting the needs of co-operation to the require- 
ments of good television presentations is made apparent every 
day, 



1. Fund for the Advancement of Education, National Program in the 
Use of Television in the Public Schools, pp. 31-2. [57] 
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This is only one example of the team-work approach which 
must link all partners. In television production, in studio pre- 
sentation, and in utilization, the individual is always dependent 
upon the collaboration of others. Programmes are planned by all 
concerned in special 'workshops' during the summer. Broad- 
casts are reviewed periodically during the school year, so that 
each partner may make suggestions for change and improve-" 
ment. Classroom teachers regularly return feed-back reports to 
the station which give the television teacher some idea of how 
his lessons are received. Is the vocabulary too difficult? The 
pace too fast? Can children absorb the amount of information 
given? Are visuals appreciated and clearly seen? Are children 
responding to appeals for active participation? Are administra- 
tors able to fit programmes into the school's curriculum? Is the 
level of the lesson too difficult or too easy for the majority of 
the students? 

Unable to gauge the impact of his teaching through instan- 
taneous communication with his students, the television teacher 
relies on the reports and comments of teachers as a necessary 
'thermostat* in the adjustment of his teaching to the interests 
and comprehension of learners. 



Through the learner's eyes 

Can television make learning meaningful to the individual stu- 
dent? The use of television in teaching depends on the answer 
to this question. Learning from television, like learning from 
other teaching tools, requires special skills and attitudes, to 
make the experience profitable and enriching. 

Learners view television either at home or in the classroom. 
Home viewers are accustomed to regard the television set as a 
source of relaxation, pleasure, and interesting information, but 
television students are called upon to look at educational pro- 
grammes in a different frame of mind. 

Taking a college course via television may be a strange and 
new experience. Success depends, even more than in a class- 
room, on ability to watch and listen accurately, to think inde- 
pendently, to evaluate one's own experience, and to find answers 
to one's own questions. 

'Most of us expect to learn when we are in a classroom and 
to relax when we are watching television at home. ... In taking 
a course via television, the trick is to transfer the classroom 
attitude over to your living room. 

'You must be prepared for the lesson before it begins, you 
must focus your attention on the TY screen and the lesson 
during the entire half-hour session, you must keep up with 
outside reading and assignments, and you must maintain the 
active curiosity about the subject of the lesson and its applica- 
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tion to your own experience that is the essence of learning. 5 * 

The classroom viewer must also make special adjustments in 
his attitude. Students have always had to acquire skills in the 
use of teaching sources. How are books read, how are dictio- 
naries or reference works consulted? How does one manipulate 
a microscope or carry out a chemical experiment? And simi- 
larly; how does one learn from television? 

The key, according to those who have promoted the use of tele- 
vision in American education, is to learn how to think and work 
on a basis of self-reliance. This is a welcome objective in the 
context of American education which is often criticized for too 
much 'spoon feeding* by teachers and for encouraging imitative 
learning by students who seek to acquire skills in answering 
multiple-choice questions. 

In Pennsylvania State University, every student who registers 
for the first time for a course given by television is given a guide 
on How to learn in TV Courses, which includes a paragraph 
entitled: 'Responsibility for independent study*. 

'Televised instruction places increased responsibility on you 
as a student and this can be an advantage or disadvantage 
depending on the kind of student you are and what you do. 
Generally, you as a university student must learn to accept 
responsibility for more and more independent study and be less 
dependent on your teachers. Being taught over television can be 
a means of encouraging you to learn on your own. You are a 
college student now and many college students need to be 
weaned away from dependence on their teachers and made 
more self-reliant in the area of academic work and scholarship.' 
This implies, among other things, careful note-taking, extensive 
out-of-class study, carrying out of assignments, writing of 
papers, use of the library. 

In school education the same approach is stressed by 
Dr. Alexander Stoddard, who told the author: 'One of the 
products of education is the development of the tendency and 
ability to perceive and think "on your own" without so much 
stimulus and direction or other help by the teacher.' Such 
ability can be promoted through the use of television. 'However, 
at the school level the teacher in the classroom is probably more 
necessary [than at the college level]. This is true because the 
learner must develop progressively, as part of his education, the 
ability to participate more and more effectively in the follow-up 
of his learning experience, whether through television or in any 
other manner of experience.' 

Does the television student encounter particular problems 
because he finds himself physically remote from the television 
teacher? As far as the impact of teaching is concerned, students 
frequently feel more directly addressed on television than in a 



1. Instructions issued by the Chicago City Junior College to viewers 
of a course in business writing. [116] 
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large class, and remark that *in a class, the teacher talks to us. 
On television, he talks to me'. The psychological effect of viewing 
the face of the teacher in close-up on a screen is so great that 
viewers generally have a sense of personal relationship with the 
television teacher. If he suffers from a cold, or is tired, he 
receives letters from students who are concerned about his 
health. If he is witty and charming, he evokes spontaneous 
affection. If he is clear and incisive in his presentation, he calls 
forth the admiration of the intelligent student. Nothing could 
be further from the truth than to believe that the student has a 
remote, detached attitude to the teacher simply because he only 
sees his electronic image. 

This does not mean that the student does not miss the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions, interrupt the lecture, or be praised for 
his answers. One-way communication in television is felt to be 
a distinct handicap. That is why such great importance is 
attached to the role of the classroom teacher, or to other methods 
reinforcing television teaching, such as course-related corres- 
pondence. 

It is generally assumed in American education that opportuni- 
ties for interrupting the teacher with questions and classroom 
discussion are most valuable in fostering learning by pupils. 
Experience with television has cast some doubt on this assump- 
tion. Students not infrequently affirm that they welcome the 
absence of questions which only seem designed to interrupt the 
teacher and to delay his presentation. Experience with two-way 
communication in closed-circuit television teaching in Pennsyl- 
vania State University and elsewhere has not indicated that an 
opportunity for asking questions during the lecture greatly 
enhances the student's learning. The good teacher should be 
able to anticipate most questions, and the attentive student 
should find that the question which he would have asked after 
the first 10 minutes is, in fact, answered by the end of the 
lecture. Nor is discussion necessarily an asset. Unless discussion 
is well guided and based on adequate information, it can just as 
easily prevent the learning of new facts and ideas and encourage 
mediocrity of thinking, as it can aid understanding and the 
search for knowledge. 

It was also feared that discipline would be a major problem 
when students were assembled to view telecourses, particularly 
in large classes of 100 or more pupils. Such fears appear to be 
groundless. Reports from all over the country state that television 
students are more punctual in attendance, that there are fewer 
absences when television is shown, and that groups, however 
large, are well disciplined and attentive. The fascination of the 
television medium, which has provided its great commercial 
success in American society, proves equally effective when 
applied to education. 
& Fascination is only one side of the teaching process, the basis 
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of which is interaction. 1 In what manner can television serve to 
promote interaction in learning? 

Interaction has been defined as 'the pattern of reciprocal 
effects of stimuli 9 . One aspect of such interaction is the relation- 
ship between teacher and student. Earlier in this chapter we 
have dealt with the limitations of television and with various 
ways to compensate for them through co-operation within the 
'crucial triangle'. But interaction is not merely an external 
relationship: it is an attribute of the alert mind which arrives at 
truth through the cross-fertilization of ideas and experience. 

To evoke such a state of mind in the learner, television must 
build 'interaction* into every phase of its production and utili- 
zation. Television programmes can be the fruit of interaction 
among specialists of different disciplines. If the programme 
presents the personality of Benjamin Franklin, say, the manner 
of approach will be entirely different between the subject as 
seen by the historian, the scientist and the teacher of English 
literature. Such interaction will help the learner to see know- 
ledge and life in its fluid, mutually responsive, dialectical 
context. 

The next stage in which interaction is of direct significance 
to the experience of learning from television is in the manner 
of presentation itself. Television need not be a straight lecture 
in which the student feels talked at and is confined to the role 
of a passive listener. Numerous examples have been cited to 
show the possibility of raising questions which are answered 
viva voce in the classroom or of carrying the presentation of 
facts and the demonstration of experiments only up to a certain 
point, leaving the remainder to be completed by the student 
under the supervision of the classroom teacher. Interaction in 
programmes implies that learners are aroused to action. Televi- 
sion can be instrumental in fostering artistic creativeness or 
scientific experimentation; it can lead to the reading of books 
or the exploration of the universe. When it relates theory to 
practice, teaching to application, it gives meaning to the content 
of teaching and leaves a stimulating, provocative and activating 
impact. 

Such impact will be the result of adapting television skilfully 
to the complex and distinctive features of the learning process. 
The learner must be motivated, his interest, his emotions 
aroused, his eyes and ears opened to the new. Psychologists 
point out that the learner interposes a selective grid system be- 
tween outside stimuli and his own mind. Man's perceptive func- 
tions are always selective. The eye observes by limiting its focus. 
The ear ignores meaningless noises. Similarly, the mind follows 
its own preoccupations, and is not necessarily receptive to every- 



1. For a discussion of this subject, see Interaction in Learning: Impli- 
cations for Television, A report of 
National Education Association. [25] 
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thing which it comes into contact with. How to break through 
the student's defences, or inversely, how to focus attention on 
those aspects of the teaching process which will most effectively 
stimulate the learning of facts and ideas, is a key problem in all 
education. Many techniques are used to break through the 
hurdles of mental defences and sluggishness. Verbal and visual 
cues are given. The student's active response is aroused. His 
accomplishments are rewarded and his failures scored. 

Now comes television, appealing to the inquiring mind, pre- 
senting facts and information, and demonstrating the relation- 
ship between different areas of knowledge. Such use of television 
corresponds to the three stages of intellectual progress, all 
designed to give meaning to learning, which the great Anglo- 
American educator Alfred North Whitehead has called 'the stage 
of romance, the stage of precision and the stage of generali- 
zation*,* 

The stage of romance, Whitehead explains, 'is the stage of 
first apprehension. The subject-matter has the vividness of 
novelty; it holds within itself unexplored connexions with possi- 
bilities half disclosed by glimpses and half concealed by the 
wealth of material. In this stage knowledge is not dominated by 
systematic procedure'. Here television finds opportunities for 
programmes that explore what is unknown to the young child, 
and present the world in its mystery, turbulence and adventure. 
This approach is suited to science programmes, the documentary, 
the drama, the on-the-spot report, which stir the viewer, arouse 
his curiosity and make him emotionally prepared to pursue the 
second stage of education, the acquisition of systematic know- 
ledge and understanding. 

The stage of precision 'is the stage of grammar, the grammar 
of language and the grammar of science. It proceeds by forcing 
on the student's acceptance a given way of analysing the facts, 
bit by bit. New facts are added, but they are the facts which fit 
into the analysis'. It is this stage which is the primary domain 
of much of direct teaching by television. Facts are conveyed 
but are they made meaningful, are they of significance to the 
viewer and not only to the analysis as presented by the teacher? 
It is frequently said that communication of facts is the domain 
of the television teacher, while the classroom teacher should link 
these facts to the mind and experience of the student. But can 
a programme be meaningfully explored, if in the television 
presentation itself facts are not already related to their wider 
romantic' setting and their practical, general significance indi- 
cated? 

The stage of generalization, the concluding phase of this 
learning cycle, is a return to 'romanticism with added advan- 
tage of classified ideas and relevant technique. It is the fruition 
which has been the goal of the precise training. It is the final 



1. Alfred N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education, pp. 29-30. [12] 
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success*. Not all teachers, not even all good teachers, reach the 
serenity and maturity of this 'final success* and are able to 
convey to others the sense of enjoyment and intellectual accom- 
plishment which are the culmination of all learning. 

Here television can bring to the student in his traditional 
educational setting the outstanding personality, the master of 
his field, able to convey in simple language the essentials of his 
knowledge. 

In actual practice, American educational television tends to 
concentrate on the presentation of facts, but to neglect the 
romantic appeal to the inquiring mind and the acquaintance of 
students with supreme intellectual accomplishment. Here tele- 
vision merely follows in the footsteps of a tendency in edu- 
cational practice to which Whitehead drew attention some 
thirty years ago: 'Education must essentially be a setting in 
order of a ferment already stirring in the mind: you cannot edu- 
cate the mind in vacuo. In our conception of education we tend 
to confine it to the second stage of the cycle; namely the stage 
of precision. But we cannot so limit our task without miscon- 
ceiving the whole problem. We are concerned alike with fer- 
ment, with acquirement of precision, and with the subsequent 
fruition.' 

To make learning from television meaningful for the viewer 
appears therefore not so much a problem inherent in the medium 
of communication as in the educational approach. Experience 
indicates that television, when used broadly and imaginatively, 
can give the student a desire and an ability to learn which will 
sustain him throughout his life. 
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Outlook 

for the future 



After less than ten years* experience with televised instruction, 
American educators feel that they have emerged from the experi- 
mental stage to the stage of confident application in at least 
some of the areas where educational needs appear particularly 
pressing. This does not mean, however, that experimentation 
has ceased or that the way ahead is finally clear. A lively debate 
continues about television and its various specific uses. This 
debate is part of the wider controversy concerning the nature 
of education in America and the manner in which it may best 
be adapted to the needs of the time. It is for this reason that 
any indication of future developments must be doubly tentative: 
not only will such developments depend on the exploration and 
evaluation of the television medium itself but they will be 
strongly conditioned by the evolution of American education as 
a whole. Having said this, we can nevertheless recognize some 
significant trends which were apparent in 1959. 

Educational television has become a lasting feature of the 
American educational and cultural scene. Despite great financial 
and organizational difficulties, more than forty non-commercial 
educational stations are on the air and many more are in active 
preparation. An ever greater number of school systems, colleges 
and universities are reaching out to meet specific needs through 
television which will be used more intensively on all levels of 
education. 

Television has been built into the traditionally decentralized 
structure of American education, but as a medium of commu- 
nication, it offers particular opportunities for covering or linking 
wider geographic areas. The trend is toward the pooling of 
resources, if not toward centralization, though any attempt to 
use television for the introduction of a national system of edu- 
cation is likely to be strongly resisted. Teaching by television 
becomes more nation-wide in scope, either through the use of 
commercial network facilities, whose value was demonstrated 
with the success of 'Continental Classroom', or through wider 
distribution of programmes produced by educational stations. 
Similarly there is a marked tendency to ensure higher quality 
and wider distribution through the production of educational 
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film series which provide more than a hundred lessons, repre- 
senting that course for an entire scholastic year. 

The greatest obstacle to the introduction of television into 
educational institutions has been the difficulty of adapting 
broadcast telecourses to the scheduling and subject needs of 
individual schools. So far, the primary emphasis has been on 
fitting television to the requirements of educational institutions. 
In future, the tendency may be reversed, and education might 
also adapt itself to television. In the words of Dr. Stoddard: 
The teaching profession has been asking: how can we use tele- 
vision to fit the concepts of education which we have today, but 
not what shall we change in education to meet the potentialities 
of this new medium/ However, if the video tape recorder should 
come into use in schools and colleges, many of the scheduling 
difficulties may be overcome without the need for administrative 
changes. 

Educators will be ready to adapt their teaching to television 
only when they are convinced that this is the best way to meet 
valid educational needs. It is, therefore, likely that the greatest 
effort on the part of those who are developing televised instruc- 
tion will be directed toward proving the effectiveness of the 
medium in meeting both administrative and broader educational 
needs. Here is a task for research and evaluation and one which 
has been given considerable financial support by the National 
Defense Education Act passed in 1958. Such research may be 
expected to ask above all: What can television do that cannot be 
accomplished as efficiently and effectively by other means? 
Some will look for answers to this question largely in the area 
of meeting quantitative shortages, the inadequate qualifications 
of teachers and the growing stream of students who seek admis- 
sion to schools and colleges. Without denying the validity of 
this approach, others will go on to explore the contribution 
which television can make to the quality of American education. 
What is the unique role of television in the classroom? What is 
the nature of outstanding programmes whose value is respected 
and recognized by any teacher, whatever his professional quali- 
fications? What is it that is new and enriching about television, 
whatever the character and quality of traditional education? 

The answers to those questions may influence the acceptance 
of television among the teachers. There will always be resistance 
to television, as to any new device to be introduced in education. 
The problem of introducing new media into education is age- 
old, as Professor Edgar Dale has stressed 1 in an address which 
points out that *it takes a long time to put a complicated new 
idea into general use. We have had alphabets for some 
3,000 years, movable type since about the year 1200 in Korea 
and Japan. It is 500 years since the first Gutenberg Bible was 



I. Edgar Dale, 'Problems in introducing New Media into Education*, 
in: Conference on Educational Television... Proceedings. [93] 
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printed, yet today in many countries there is illiteracy running 
as high as 90 per cent*. Nor have modern techniques, such as 
photography, motion pictures and radio made rapid headway in 
education. 

The psychological and material obstacles to the spread of tele- 
vision are no smaller than those which confronted earlier 
media; but once there is a general conviction that television can 
make a valuable contribution to education, its wider use to solve 
quantitative needs and to enhance the quality of education may 
be foreseen. 
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Canada 



Structure and needs 



In Canada, a meeting point between the civilizations of the Uni- 
ted States and Europe, an issue posed everywhere is brought to 
a head; should a great number of instructional programmes be 
produced with relatively limited funds and facilities available 
to each broadcast, or is it preferable for educational television 
to concentrate on a smaller number of high quality enrichment 
programmes created with all the resources of the medium? Cana- 
dians seek their own answer to this question, inspired by their 
national condition. The 10 Canadian provinces continuously 
strive to find their national unity and identity in a complex 
situation. 

The political, economic, linguistic and religious forces, which 
draw Canadians in different directions but which at the same 
time constitute the very essence of the Canadian personality, 
have left their mark on school broadcasting. Educational tele- 
vision, as practised in the United States, comes under close scru- 
tiny, but so does the European approach, in the search for new 
forms which are suited to the peculiar conditions of the nation 
and its provinces. 

Constitutionally, education is the responsibility of the pro- 
vinces which differ widely among each other in their educatio- 
nal philosophy, in ways of teaching subjects such as art and 
music, or in their emphasis on regional history and geography. 
Broadcasting, on the other hand, is a federal responsibility. The 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC), which operated eight 
television stations in 1959, is a public corporation established 
under the authority of the Radio Broadcasting Act of 1936. Addi- 
tionally, in 1959, there were 45 privately owned commercial 
television stations, which were, however, confined to local 
rather than nation-wide broadcasting. These stations may be 
outlets for educational programmes, but they do not produce 
them. A total of over 3 million receivers were tuned to these 
stations in 1959. 

In their national plus regional structure, Canadian school 
broadcasts blend the approach of the United States and of Euro- 
pean countries. As in the United States, education is decentrali- 
zed and broadcasting must adapt itself to this fact. On the other 
hand, as in Europe, education is served by a national, publicly 
owned broadcasting organization which brings to school broad- 
casts the professional facilities of a television network. This 
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dual structure determines the purpose and nature of Canadian 
school broadcasts, in both radio and television. 

In the co-operation between decentralized education and fede- 
ral broadcasting, educators are solely responsible for the plan- 
ning and content of programmes. They alone can authorize 
schools to use the broadcasts and they are also in charge of the 
installation of receivers. The educational use of television is 
the domain of educators. 

Broadcasters, on the other hand, are responsible for the form 
and distribution of programmes. CBC bears the principal 
expense in the production and dissemination of broadcasts, and 
assures the quality of their presentation. In the words of the 
supervisor of GBC school broadcasts, Mr. Rex Lambert: 'We 
see to it that professional standards in broadcasting are main- 
tained in acting, scripting, directing, etc. The GBC does not 
permit the broadcast of programmes which would appear ludi- 
crous in comparison with other programmes broadcast by the 
network. We cannot achieve top educational results without top 
professional broadcast standards.' 

A distinction must be made between provincial and national 
school broadcasts in Canada. Provincial school broadcasts are 
planned separately by each individual province to fit into its 
own curriculum, and are broadcast over provincial network 
facilities provided by the CBC. National school broadcasts are 
planned and controlled by the National Advisory Council on 
School Broadcasting which is composed of representatives of 
the 10 provincial departments of education, as well as of edu- 
cational administrators, teachers and parent organizations. This 
council meets annually to plan programmes and to determine 
their subjects; it advises the CBC on all matters of policy con- 
cerning school broadcasts and may also make observations on 
the manner in which programmes are presented, though this is 
largely left to the responsibility of the broadcasting organization. 

The needs which prompt the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration to develop school television are similarly of both a natio- 
nal and regional nature. Nationally, the CBC applies to school 
programming the basic purpose for which it has been created: 
to promote the unity and cultural independence of Canada. The 
differences among the provinces in educational systems and 
standards of educational accomplishment result in wide varia- 
tions in the level of education between various regions, between 
town and country, and between different social strata. 

Provincial feeling is so strong that many consider it detrimen- 
tal to a sense of national citizenship. Radio, and now television, 
are being applied to overcome these differences and to stress 
elements of national unity through programmes which deal with 
historical sites and events, which highlight national achieve- 
ments of an artistic, cultural and economic nature, foster the 
two national languages, and bring outstanding personalities in 
touch with schools throughout the country. 
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On the local level, broadcasting is called upon to overcome 
similar disparities. In provinces such as Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, up to 50 per cent of the teachers are not fully quali- 
fied to teach, while in the cities there is no shortage of ade- 
quate teaching personnel. In Newfoundland, radio has been 
found effective as a means of direct teaching in conjunction 
with correspondence courses. And the question now arises of 
whether television might be equally or even more helpful. 

Such considerations do not apply to the big cities; but here 
too, there are needs of an educational nature which lead to the 
exploration of the television medium. Most present-day teaching 
is primarily verbal ; television, however, can give visual inter- 
pretation of the subjects students are reading about. Television, 
Canadians stress, differs from information received by other 
means in that it is "part of an experience*. To see Shakespeare 
is an entirely different educational experience from reading his 
works. 

In a changing world, schools change the content of teaching; 
but teachers are frequently ill qualified to introduce new sub- 
jects or to develop existing ones in new directions. This is where 
television should come in, according to Canadian school broad- 
casters. There may not be any French-language teachers, but 
French should be taught everywhere in a bilingual nation. Sub- 
jects such as the conservation of natural resources and wild life 
are placed in the curriculum, but they are inadequately covered 
in books and teachers lack knowledge of how to teach them. 
Television is a good medium for the 'provisional' handling of 
this and other subjects, such as new developments in science, 
guidance lessons, driver training, health, safety and sex educa- 
tion. Television can be equally valuable in expanding existing 
curriculum content in order to orient children to the thne-rela- 
tedness of what they learn. How else can they be made aware, 
for instance, of the profound changes in the Orient, a topic 
which few teachers are able to present with authority because 
in the world in which the teachers were trained its significance 
was much smaller and less apparent than it is in the age for 
which the children are being educated. 



History 

To explore the contribution which television could make toward 
meeting these educational needs, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation has co-operated with educators in carrying out a 
series of pilot experiments, preparatory to the first regular series 
of programmes scheduled to start in 1960. 

The first such experiment was launched in 1954 by the CBC 
and the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting in 
Toronto. In an attempt to adapt to television long experience in 
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the production of radio programmes for schools, this first series 
of television programmes was based on the radio series 'Life in 
Canada Today* and merely sought to 'supplement these radio 
broadcasts pictorially at 5.00 to 5.30 p.m. local time on the same 
day as the broadcast'. 1 

Though the response was very encouraging, the number of 
viewers decreased steadily from one programme to the next. 
This decrease was attributed to the fact that the programmes 
were broadcast after school hours to be viewed at home, as 
well as to their link with radio broadcasts which made it impos- 
sible to develop a style proper to television. 

The first experiment with in-school viewing of television was 
made in November of the same year. Under the general title 
Let's Take a Look', this series included eight programmes which 
sought to 'bridge vast distances to bring to life in our classrooms 
colourful chapters from the past, or pictures of life in Canada 
today'.s 

The results of the experiment indicated 'that television pro- 
grammes, jointly planned and executed by teachers and broad- 
casters, have a definite contribution to make as a teaching aid. 
However, further experiment will be required to clarify the 
precise nature and extent of this contribution'. 3 

The second school broadcast experiment, in the spring of 
1956, expanded the experience and included a wider range of 
grades and subjects than the first, and reached a greater number 
of students in a larger area. The scope of the experiment is 
indicated by the following figures: schools participating, 721; 
classes, 1,841; pupils, 62,450; provinces, 10; TV stations, 29 
(CBC owned, 6; privately owned, 23). 

Altogether 15 programmes were presented with examples of 
a number of techniques, including direct teaching by a 'master 
teacher', complete dramatization and a combination of drama- 
tization with direct teaching. Fantasy and cartooning were 
employed in some programmes, and in the dramatized pro- 
grammes professional script writers and professional actors 
(including children) were used. The subjects comprised speech, 
social studies, science and art. 

The results of this second experiment were considered proof 
of television's contribution as a classroom teaching aid. 4 But 
there were still problems in the correlation of television and 



1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and National Advisory Council 
on School Broadcasting, Can TV link Home and School? Report of 
a CBC Experiment, p. 4. [35] 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and National Advisory Coxincil 
on School Broadcasting, Let's Take a Look. [36J 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and National Advisory Council 
on School Broadcasting, Television in the Classroom; Report of a 
Canadian Experiment, November 195b. [37] 

4. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and National Advisory Council 
on School Broadcasting, School Television in Canada; Report of a 
Further Experiment, April-May, i95G. [39] 
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school curricula. The National Advisory Council therefore 
recommended that further experimentation should take place at 
the provincial or inter-provincial level, on the initiative of one 
or more provinces. 

In response to this recommendation, which was endorsed hy 
the Canadian Education Association, the Halifax City School 
Board and the Manitoha Department of Education made arrange- 
ments with the CBC to conduct two local experiments of their 
own during the spring of 1958. In the Halifax experiment, spe- 
cial attention was devoted to exploring the use of classroom 
teachers in the presentation of 'master teacher' types of pro- 
grammes on television. The Manitoba experiment, which em- 
ployed a number of patterns, concentrated largely on science, 
although it also included successful programmes on art and lite- 
rature. Both experiments further enriched the store of know- 
ledge about television which laid the groundwork for future 
systematic use of the medium. 

Next, Canadian educators began to explore other facets. Closed- 
circuit television was the object of two experiments carried 
out during the winter of 1957-58 in Scarborough and Edmonton. 
The CBC started a series entitled "Nursery School Time* de- 
signed for children from 3 to 5 years, and the National Advisory 
Council sounded out the 10 provinces as to whether they would 
approve the presentation of a further series of national school 
telecasts by the CBC. 

By 1959 the stage was set. 'Nursery School Time' became a 
regular five-day a week feature of all English-language stations 
in Canada. Its programmes seek to prepare children for school 
life by blending elements of entertainment and education and 
stimulating child development through the teaching of songs, 
games and other creative activities. 

On the school level, the first regular series of 13 half-hour 
broadcasts was being prepared for 1960, after seven out of the 
10 provinces responded favourably to the inquiry by the Advi- 
sory Council. Each of these broadcasts was scheduled to be 
carried once a week, broken down into shorter segments for 
various grades. For elementary schools, these programmes were 
to include "Child Life in Other Lands', 'Science about Us', de- 
signed to arouse the curiosity of children about their environ- 
ment, 'Rhythm and Melody' and 'Land and Water Forms of 
Canada'. 

Five programmes for the upper grades of elementary and the 
lower grades of secondary schools were to consist of 10-minute 
reports on 'Current Events' and 20-minute filmed accounts of 
historic Canadian sites under the title 'Where History is Made'. 

A very different series of programmes, entitled 'Live and 
Learn' was produced by the University of Toronto and broadcast 
for home viewers over CBC Television, a follow-up to early 
efforts in 1957-58 to present psychology and science lectures 
prepared by Canadian universities to a general audience, 'Live 
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and Learn' gave an up-to-date presentation of both physics and 
chemistry. In the words of the prospectus: 'The viewer who 
has only a hazy recollection of high school physics or chemistry 
will find himself brought up to date in these dramatically 
expanding sciences, while today's high school or university 
student will find the programmes a stimulating supplement to his 
classroom studies.' 

On the local level, Manitoba resumed its experimental pro- 
grammes in the spring of 1959, and explored subjects not dealt 
with the year before, such as mathematics, social studies, and 
languages all aimed at the seventh to ninth grades. The empha- 
sis in this series was not on the presentation of facts but rather 
on the development of concepts. The series 'is concerned princi- 
pally with basic ideas, with the building of understanding in the 
subject areas under consideration. Although this will make the 
series more difficult to evaluate, it is believed that here television 
may have an important contribution to make'. 1 

Another example of local programming which has continued 
over four years is the Montreal series, Tarlez-vous francais?*, 
presented by a professor of the University of Montreal for young 
and adult viewers alike. 

The plans of most provinces for production of local educa- 
tional television programmes were still in the formative stage 
in 1959. A new approach as far as the Canadian scene is concern- 
ed was being envisaged in Toronto, where the university, the 
public library, the board of education, and other cultural insti- 
tutions were exploring the possibilities of setting up an educa- 
tional television station. 

In Toronto this effort is inspired not by any particular short- 
age of qualified teachers or classroom space, but by a desire to 
exploit the contribution which television can make, even to the 
best classroom. Particular emphasis is being laid on the needs 
in elementary schools where the individual teacher has to pre- 
pare eight or even nine lessons a day. Here, it is felt, television 
could be of great help in such areas as art and music, in the 
teaching of languages, and in social studies, where the use of 
film reports and dramatizations can be of particular value. The 
possible use of television for in-service training of teachers, 
through the presentation of highly developed telecourses, is 
another asset which prompts the board of education to consider 
using this medium. It is planned to change subjects from year 
to year, in order to give supervisors a better opportunity to 
improve classroom teaching in one area after another. Emphasis 
would be on doing less, but doing it better. There is a general 
fear in Canada of amateurism in the production of school pro- 
grammes. 

The cautious methodical approach of Canadian educators and 



1. 'Further Adventures in Television', Manitoba School Journal, p. 16. 
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broadcasters is due to the complex situation indicated in the 
beginning of this chapter. Those responsible for educational tele- 
vision have been careful to adjust their pace to acceptance by 
administrators and teachers. They have stressed that television 
can only play a supplementary role. The quantity of programmes 
is very small compared to the United States. In Canada, empha- 
sis has been on quality of presentation and evaluation, rather 
than on making an immediate massive impact on teaching in 
schools. The salient features and conclusions of this approach 
are best summarized under separate subject headings. 

The purposes of educational television 

4 We do not intend to do anything which the good average 
teacher could do herself. We must do something extra.' Applying 
this view, broadcasters first ascertain how a specific subject is 
handled in the classroom, what material is normally covered 
in the curriculum, and then ask teachers what television could 
do that they are unable to do themselves. Only after receiving 
answers to this question do they prepare the programmes. 

While this is the general approach, it is recognized that excep- 
tions must be made for specialized subjects, such as music, art, 
or language teaching which cannot be adequately covered by 
the normal teaching staff. But whatever the method used, empha- 
sis should be on quality rather than quantity. ( We believe that 
we can do a job for education only if we give the best of tele- 
vision, and do not merely photograph what is going on in the 
classroom.* 

This means more expensive television production, and Cana- 
dians are constantly trying to find a proper balance between 
the desire of departments of education to limit expenses, and 
the insistence of the CBC on professional broadcasting standards. 
One reason for this insistence is the conviction that this is the 
only way to overcome the scepticism and resistance of educa- 
tors who need to be convinced by the quality of television pro- 
grammes. 



Production techniques 

This approach and the availability of a professional television 
network has profoundly influenced the manner in which pro- 
grammes are produced. A report on the second experiment of 
November 1954, for instance, notes: 'With the exception of the 
programme "Surface Patterns", all programmes in the experi- 
ment were carefully scripted in advance. Professional actors, 
memorizing their parts, filled the role of narrator or demon- 
strator. The narrator on the art programme an art supervisor 
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for a city school system worked only from notes and had an 
expert knowledge of his topic. From the operational point of 
view, at least, more satisfactory results can be expected from a 
scripted show than from an unscripted show: the former allows 
for closer control of vocabulary, development of topic, camera 
movements and timing/ 1 

There is great emphasis on the use of suitable visuals. 'Tele- 
vision is basically a visual medium; therefore the development 
of a topic must be as visual as possible. The careful and frequent 
use of maps, charts and models, and other visual objects is very 
important. Teachers were especially responsive to those parts 
of the experimental programmes where such "visuals" were 
employed.' 

The same approach has been applied to all experiments. Occa- 
sionally an entire programme consists of performances by pro- 
fessional actors. An example is The Birth of Confederation*, a 
programme in the 1956 series, which purported to give an eye- 
witness report of the Charlottetown Conference of 1864, gene- 
rally considered the 'cradle of confederacy* in Canada. In a 
manner similar to the 'You are There' broadcasts by American 
and British television stations, Canadian reporters followed the 
conference by interviewing its pai^ticipants and switching over 
to a report from London on the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment. The programme, which was broadcast throughout Canada 
on the anniversary of the conference, referred to crucial prob- 
lems in the unification of Canada, many of which continue to 
have significance today. Emphasis was on presenting history 
l in the raw* rather than on didactic interpretation or presenta- 
tion a method which leaves the task of educational exploita- 
tion entirely to the classroom teacher. Teachers generally com- 
mended the programme for the way in which it brought an 
historical episode to life. There was also criticism that the pro- 
gramme contained too much material, and that teaching points 
were not sufficiently emphasized. This raises the question: To 
what extent should documentary programmes be 'pre-digested' 
when they reach the classroom, and to what extent can their 
exploration be left to the class itself under the guidance of its 
teacher? 

Another highlight in the use of the dramatic form was a pro- 
gramme on the Elizabethan theatre produced by the GBC in 
co-operation with the Manitoba Department of Education. The 
aim of the programme was to give students an idea of the 
colour, life and excitement of the Elizabethan theatre, and to 
relate it to the experience of present-day students. This was the 
outstanding programme of the entire series produced in Manitoba. 
It was universally enjoyed, stimulated interest in the theatre and 



1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and National Advisory Council 
on School Broadcasting, Television in the Classroom; Report of a 
Canadian Experiment, November, 1954. [37] 
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gave many suggestions for follow-up study and reading. Teachers 
reported that such programmes 'help pupils appreciate litera- 
ture. Up until now Shakespeare has been enjoyed but not too 
well understood, but now they (students) can see possibilities for 
drama and wish to act out parts themselves', 1 



Television and the classroom 

Canadian broadcasters face a particular problem in relating 
programmes to the special needs of the classroom teacher. In 
view of the great differences in curricula and educational phi- 
losophy among the provinces and among individual schools, it 
is difficult to ensure exact correlation between programme con- 
tent and classroom lesson. Commenting upon the 1956 experi- 
ments, many teachers made reference to this problem: 'Pro- 
grammes should be more clearly related to the course of studies. 
They should cover no more than two grades, so that both con- 
tent and presentation suit the maturity of viewers. They should 
contain a limited amount of material which should be carefully 
taught, with emphasis placed on the main points through repe- 
tition and summaries. Material included merely for the sake of 
entertainment should be eliminated in order not to obscure 
important content. Vocabulary should be carefully graded: im- 
portant new words should be shown on the screen. Clarity and 
rate of speech should receive special attention. Accents should 
be avoided. 

'While recognizing that the programmes had been planned 
to tie in with courses of study throughout the country, about 
12 per cent of the teachers specifically urged that future pro- 
grammes should be linked still more closely with the curricula 
of individual provinces. 

'However, teachers appear to differ over the question to what 
extent telecasts ought to introduce new ideas and concepts. Some 
feel that such new material ought not to be included, unless it 
is dealt with exhaustively at the time. Others favour the inclu- 
sion of new material to stimulate interest, but with the proviso 
that the detailed exposition and development of such material 
should be left to the classroom teacher to handle. The amount 
of specific teaching that a school telecast may be expected to 
perform is a subject deserving of further investigation. 2 

Enrichment programmes require a great effort on the part of 
the classroom teacher whatever the degree of co-ordination. 
Teachers do not resent this challenge; they prefer it to any use 
of television which would relieve them of part of their respon- 



1. Manitoba school television, 195S, p. 18. [66] 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and National Advisory Council 
on School Broadcasting, School Television in Canada; Report of a 
Further Experiment, April-May, i956, pp. 35, 37. [39] 
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sibility. Questioned as to the help which television gives to 
teachers, the Canadian Teachers Federation stressed that 'tele- 
vision helps the teacher by doing, for him, a part of his teaching 
in a more effective way than he could possibly do it. Thus it 
may motivate, enrich, or demonstrate on his behalf. . . . All pre- 
sent evidence suggests, however, that according to our inter- 
pretation of the teaching job TV cannot take the place of the 
teacher. 

'A major problem, if it can be so called, is the challenge to 
the teacher's ability, resourcefulness and knowledge. After the 
class has been exposed to a well-rehearsed television lesson, an 
incompetent teacher is likely to appear more incompetent than 
ever. The vastness of the medium's scope for enrichment, more- 
over, will continue to challenge even the best educated teacher 
with the most complete of libraries. The "problems" thus cre- 
ated, however, should surely be viewed as healthy ones. * 

If television rather than the school curriculum determines the 
content of the lesson, such problems are largely eliminated. This 
leads to the employment of the 'master teacher' technique 
which was the heart of the experiment carried out by the Hali- 
fax Public Schools. The conclusions drawn from this experiment 
were as follows: 

'Television is primarily a teaching aid and used as an aid it 
has tremendous possibilities. 

'While it cannot give the same adequate service as a good 
classroom teacher, it can improve the teaching facilities available 
io those areas lacking classroom teachers or having only untrain- 
ed or poorly qualified teachers. 

'It can assist inexperienced teachers in improving the quality 
of their work by giving them the opportunity to observe the 
techniques and methods of specialist teachers. 

'The "Master-teacher" plan as tried in this experiment seems 
to have a limited use and other methods of teaching by television 
are considered to be more effective in handling such subjects 
as social studies/ 

The Halifax report underlined that the form of educational 
programmes will depend largely on the ability of the classroom 
teachers who are expected to use them. 'Highly qualified and 
efficient teachers seem to be more interested in securing tele- 
vision lessons designed to supplement and enrich the regular 
work of the classroom than they are in the presentation of 
"master-teacher" plan lessons vhich follow closely the course 
of studies as laid down by the Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation.' 1 



1. City of Halifax, Board of School Commissioners, Report on the 
Experiment in teaching by Television in the Halifax Public Schools, 
pp. 17-18. [59] 
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Television, film and radio 

Canada had 12 years of experience in radio school broadcasting 
before it ventured into television. The Canadian National Film 
Board is one of the world's outstanding producers of cultural 
and educational films with a wide distribution network through- 
out the entire country. It was therefore natural that schools 
should give particular attention to the relationship of television 
to these older media of audio-visual communication which con- 
tinue to be of wide, and for the time being, dominant use. One 
of the programmes of the 1956 experiment, entitled 'Adventure 
in Speech', was presented by a teacher who had broadcast for 
a number of years under the same title a widely used series of 
radio programmes. In her three telecasts, this teacher progres- 
sively demonstrated the correct pronounciation of several vowel 
sounds and consonants. The children practised the sounds by 
repeating appropriate rhymes taught by the teacher. 

Classroom teachers who had used the radio series were asked 
to compare the effectiveness of the two media in teaching this 
subject. Seventy-two per cent of these teachers said television 
was more effective than the corresponding radio series. Twenty 
per cent rated the television and radio series equally effective, 
while only 8 per cent favoured radio over television. 

'Teachers who considered the telecast to be superior to radio 
broadcasts on speech training gave as their reasons: that pupils 
could see the actual lip movements and thus imitate them more 
accurately; that the TV picture helped hold attention at a 
higher level than sound alone; that the teacher's personality 
made a much stronger impression since children could see her. 

The small group of teachers referred to in the statistical 
tables who preferred the radio programmes to the telecasts gave 
as their reasons: that children concentrated more on speech and 
sounds, since there were no visuals to compete for attention; 
that teachers could more easily assist pupils when they became 
confused.' 1 

The relative value of films is more disputed. Many hold that 
anything a school telecast can do can be done equally well or 
better by an educational film. The supervisor of the CBC's school 
programmes, Mr. Rex Lambert, answered this point by admitting 
that'- *in theory that may be true. In practice, things don't work 
out that way. Everything depends on whether a satisfactory 
film on the subject wanted is, or is not, available to the class- 
room at the moment when it is required. Films are slower and 
more costly to produce than telecasts, and the output of Cana- 
dian-produced films is limited. All films require to be dis- 
tributed to schools, but this system of distribution involves 



Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and National Advisory Council 
on School Broadcasting, op. cit., p. 10. 
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considerable expense. Often the right film is not available when 
and where it is needed. 

'A telecast, on the other hand, is available to a much larger 
number of classrooms simultaneously. TV has therefore greater 
immediacy and topicality than the film. It is specially suited 
to the teaching of current events, and of subjects related to local 
courses of studies, for example, local history and geography. 

'The TV and film media are to be regarded as complementary, 

rather than as rivals Both are necessary, in their proper 

places.' 1 

Further assets of television as against film were stressed by 
the assistant superintendant of Winnepeg schools in Manitoba: 
'With television there are no films to order, no projector to 
arrange for and set up, no films to rewind afterwards. It is 
therefore a device much more convenient to use. It is probable 
also, that programmes of the future will be locally produced 
for local needs and that television will therefore overcome one 
of the problems connected with films, that they too frequently 
don't fit the course. The greatest advantage of television would 
seem to be, however, that it can be "live" that is _that it can 
bring to the classroom the fascination of something that is 
happening now. To this, somehow, the mind, whether adult or 
child, reacts with interest and attention. Here it is that there is 
promise for education. 2 

On the other hand, many arguments are put forward by those 
who would prefer to concentrate on films. Films can be screened 
more than once. If available, they can be fitted into the lesson 
when needed. Their production quality and the quality of their 
image is generally superior. 

The discussion is interminable and inconclusive. The domi- 
nant attitude of Canadians is that the value of films in educa- 
tion has by no means been diminished through the advent ^of 
television, but that television brings new resources and facilities 
into the classroom which hitherto had been non-existent. Both 
media should therefore be able to exist side by side for years 
to come. 



Conditions of reception 

During the experimental programmes, most schools obtained 
television receivers on loan from manufacturers and distributors. 
As programmes were only broadcast sporadically, schools had 
little inducement to purchase television sets and the National 



1. R. S. Lambert, "The Challenge of Television in Education', Cana- 
dian Education, p. S3. [108] 

2. G. T. MacDoimel, 'An Open Mind', Manitoba School Television, 
i958. [66] 
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Advisory Council on School Broadcasting concluded in 1958 
that 'further programming of classroom television is dependent 
on the provision of enough programmes to make it worth while 
for schools to obtain television receivers'. 

The need to justify purchase of receivers is a major cause 
of pressure to introduce regular continuous school programmes 
on television, if it is to be of value to the school systems. Cana- 
dian experience indicates that infrequent school television expe- 
riments, or programme series broadcast once a week to different 
grades, cannot make sufficient impact to provoke the purchase 
of the necessary number of receivers which alone can assure 
the success of television in schools. 

Special studies were made to evaluate the quality of reception 
and the problems posed by manipulation of a receiver in the 
classroom. These problems were soon found to be minimal. Tele- 
vision receivers are easy to handle, far easier than film projec- 
tors, and do not require much darkening of windows. The 
21-inch screen seemed, on the whole, to be satisfactory for 
viewing by an average-size classroom. Significantly, it was noted 
that 'the technical limitations of receiving sets which bothered 
teachers most was not the size of the screen, but the sound 
system which was, in a number of cases, felt to be inadequate 
for the size of the classroom. The smallness of the loudspeakers 
and the lack of tone controls in some sets contributed to diffi- 
culty in hearing', 1 

Some objected to television on the grounds that it was too 
expensive for the nation to afford. To this Mr. Lambert replied 
that 'in spite of that, even the poorest homes today have their 
television receiver. You can afford anything you want badly 
enough. A television receiver is not as costly as a film projector 
and screen'. 

The intensity with which educators desire it in the schools is 
the key to the future of educational television in Canada. To 
arouse this desire there is emphasis on the presentation of qua- 
lity programmes which clearly enrich education. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, which is supported by the taxpayers, 
is in no position to force television on the teachers. 'We have 
chosen the path of making the educational authorities pay; there- 
fore, we have to convince them*, Mr. Lambert has pointed out. 
4 We do not want schools to be saturated with television. Nor 
do we want to antagonize the teachers.' It is felt that by going 
slow, and by not presenting long series of programmes at this 
time, teachers will be more readily convinced a cautious atti- 
tude which was confirmed in 1959 by a statement of the Cana- 
dian Teachers Federation: 

'The general attitude of the Canadian Teachers Federation to 



1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and National Advisory Council 
on School Broadcasting, Television in the Classroom; Report of a 
Canadian Experiment, November, i95&, p. 53. [37] 
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the introduction of educational television is one of positive 
curiosity. Our organization realizes that this medium has mul- 
tifarious possibilities but feels that our knowledge of those pos- 
sibilities is as yet insufficient for sound judgements. We have, 
therefore, passed a resolution in favour of further experimen- 
tation.' 

Television has been developed primarily in the more popula- 
ted areas of the country -where the quantitative needs of educa- 
tion appear less pressing. Educators benefit from the resources 
and skills of one of the best broadcasting networks in the w r orld. 
In these circumstances Canadians see the educational future of 
television not so much in the quantity of programmes and in 
direct teaching, as in the full utilization of the facilities of this 
new medium of communication for the enrichment of education. 
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France 



The needs 



Television is a symbol of the modern age and a tool in the hands 
of education to meet the needs of a technological society, accord- 
ing to those responsible for French school television. In this 
sense, television is related to the broader aims of French school 
reform which has been under discussion ever since the end of 
the second world war. This significance was underlined by the 
director of the National Pedagogical Institute, Mr. Louis Cros: 
'The greatest dates in history are not the dates found in history 
books whether the battle of Marigny, the fall of the Eastern 
Roman Empire or even the taking of the Bastille. They are those 
dates which are landmarks along the road taken by human 
civilization and their main characteristics are an ever growing 
domination of man over nature and ever increasing facilities for 
men to communicate among themselves. With the club and the 
lever, we find the spoken word; with fire and the wheel, we 
find writing and drawing; with tools and millstones, the print- 
ing press; with machines and combustion engines, the telegraph, 
the cinema and the phonograph; with atomic energy, radio and 
television. As a result of atomic power and the direct use of the 
energy locked up in matter, man is no longer dependent upon 
the earth's supply of fuels storing solar energy. As a result of 
television and direct, immediate observation of distant events, 
the broadening of knowledge is no longer dependent upon tech- 
niques of limited range. 'i 

Applying this concept to the reorganization of education, 
French educators in charge of school television see its use as 
part of a vast effort to modernize techniques, to apply resources 
more effectively, to assign teachers to new functions, and to 
stimulate the active participation of the student in the learning 
process. In the view of these educators, audio-visual techniques 
should serve to improve school programmes which are over-full, 
and should replace methods of teaching which in their excessive 
emphasis on detail make inordinate demands on the pupil's 
memory. 



France, Minist^re de PEducation Nationale, Rapport gdndral des 
Journees d'etudes de la television scolaire pour le premier degr&, 
pp. 2-3. [20] 
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Demands for the reform of French education are, however, not 
merely motivated by dissatisfaction with existing methods of 
teaching and the nature of the curriculum. The principal concern 
of educators in France, as in most other countries, is the growing 
school population. In France, the annual birth-rate has increased 
from 600,000 to 800,000 per year. At the same time an increasing 
number of children pursue their schooling beyond the limits of 
compulsory education. Before 1914, hardly more than 2 or 3 per 
cent continued their education after the age of 14. It reached 
7.5 per cent before the second world war. In 1959, 25 per cent 
continued their education, and the number would be very much 
higher if the technical training schools were in a position to 
accommodate all children desirous of such education. Before 
1914, only 80,000 children attended secondary schools, a number 
which had grown to 600,000 in 1959. The traditional structure 
of the schools and their teaching methods were never conceived 
for such a large school population; they are in urgent need of 
revision. For, if the proposed school reform is enacted, more 
than 7 million children will receive the type of education re- 
quired by modern civilization, at least up to the age of 16. 

In these circumstances, the role of television can be deter- 
mined only on the basis of 'a systematic investigation leading to 
the plotting of two main lines of co-ordinates, one expressing 
the educational difficulties deriving from the modern world and 
the other the specific characteristics of television. School tele- 
vision can find its proper place only where these two lines meet, 
the point where its tiny screen seems likely to provide an ori- 
ginal solution to these educational difficulties'. 1 

These are long-term goals which French educators keep in 
mind while using and experimenting with television in the more 
limited area of providing supplementary resources to the French 
educational system as it exists today, and especially serving the 
less privileged categories of schools. During its early years, 
French school television was called upon to meet needs of an 
immediate and practical nature: How can the rural elementary 
schools, of which there are some 30,000 throughout France, be 
torn out of their isolation? How can educational materials of a 
visual nature be more efficiently distributed throughout France? 
How can the great cultural treasures of the country its music, 
its theatre, its artists be brought within reach of all students 
when so far only a small privileged number in urban centres 
have regularly benefited from them? How can inequality in 
resources and teaching staff between different schools be over- 
come? How can over-burdened teachers be helped to save pre- 
cious time so that they can teach better and faster? And how 
can the children of today, the television audience of the future, 



1. Henri Dieuzeide, 'Place et fonctions de la television dans le sys- 
teme e"ducatif franc, ais* (Television and the French educational 
system), Cahiers d'Etudes de Radio-T6l6vision, p. 344. [94] 
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be protected against the misuse of television? How can they be 
impressed with the fact that television can be a means for 
acquiring greater knowledge, how can they be given a scale of 
values which will turn them into adult television viewers who 
are critical and demanding of the quality of programmes? 

These are key issues which educational television seeks to 
meet today, in its initial effort to cope with the wider tasks 
which lie ahead. 



Structure and history 



Napoleon certainly never thought of television when he organ- 
ized the French educational system, which is controlled from 
Paris, and in which every grade throughout France is taught the 
same subject on the same day and even at the same hour. This 
structure of education which continues into the present day in 
all publicly supported schools under the control of the Ministry 
of Education, provides unusual opportunities for the use of tele- 
vision, whose programmes are disseminated from Paris. The 
close co-ordination between the publicly controlled television 
programmes and the school curriculum in all but the 'free* (pri- 
vate or religious) schools in every part of the country offers no 
particular problem in France. 

The French television service is part of the Radiodiffusion- 
Television Francaise (RTF) which is directly responsible to the 
Prime Minister's office through the Ministry of Information. A 
single programme is broadcast from Paris, and regional stations 
only add very minor portions to the 45 odd hours of weekly 
broadcasts. Television transmitters cover roughly two-thirds of 
the country. There were approximately 1 million receivers at 
the beginning of 1959. 

The school programmes are prepared by the National Peda- 
gogical Institute (NPI) which was established by the Ministry of 
Education to undertake research and the production of teaching 
materials. The production of school programmes is the responsi- 
bility of a specialized team, attached to the French Television 
Service, which collaborates with educators at all stages of pro- 
duction. This collaboration begins in the educational committees 
and working groups which plan programming and develop indi- 
vidual broadcasts. It continues into the production stage itself. 
The NPI prepares the programmes, the RTF producers put them 
on the air, a co-ordination of form and content which is govern- 
ed by an agreement between the two government services. In 
practice, the elaboration and preparation of programmes from 
their conception to their final form is in the hands of the school 
television service of the NPL The television producers and 
technicians give their advice whenever they consider it neces- 
sary, but the burden of preparation is in the hands of the 
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educators, who devote more than 200 hours of work for every 
half an hour of broadcast. 

The Ministerial Commission on School Television lays down 
the general direction of work and supervises its execution. 
Meeting twice a year, the commission has a technical section 
which issues norms for television receivers to be used in schools, 
and an educational section responsible for the preparation of 
programmes. After meeting in plenary sessions, this educational 
section assigns the planning of individual programmes to groups 
of specialists in different subject areas. The plans are then 
carried out by the school television service of the NPI, which 
includes four branches: administration, production, direction by 
RTF personnel, and research. 

The history of French school television corresponds closely to 
the history of French television in general. The broadcasting of 
television programmes was resumed after the war in 1945, and 
during the period 1945-49, French television broadcast every 
week one hour of educational programmes which were con- 
sidered of possible interest to all levels of education from 
kindergarten to the university. These programmes generally 
were cultural, rather than strictly educational. 

In 1949-50, the first schools began to acquire television sets. 
This was frequently the result of the creation of 'teleclubs' in 
small villages which were formed by the adult population at the 
initiative of village school teachers. The adults pooled their 
resources to purchase a television set which was placed in the 
schoolhouse, first of all for the viewing of evening programmes, 
and incidentally also for the reception of daytime educational 
broadcasts. At the same time s the Ministry of Education estab- 
lished the Educational Television Commission, which began its 
work by supervising the production of two weekly half-hour 
programmes on film aimed at elementary schools. Another series 
of film programmes for secondary schools was added in 1951-52. 
In 1953, the first experiments were made in university education 
by television with six experimental programmes which were 
broadcast to home audiences by the RTF, and were also received 
in various auditoriums of the Sorbonne. 

The school year 1953-54 brought about a complete reorgani- 
zation of French television, and since then the NPI has produced 
four and a half hours of live programmes per week. These are 
broadcast from 2 to 2.30 p.m.; two of them, on Monday and 
Friday, are aimed at elementary schools, with Tuesday's pro- 
gramme designed for technical, vocational schools, and Wednes- 
day's for secondary schools. 

In 1959, there were approximately 3,000 schools throughout 
France which had television receivers. In addition, these early 
afternoon programmes have a wide public outside of schools. 
There are the sick and home-bound, who may use the pro- 
grammes as part of their formal education, carried out by 
correspondence, or who may just follow them for the informa- 
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France, after (he television proyranune at the elementary school of 
(he French village Le Faulq (Calvados). 

1. The teacher reviews the programme through questions and discus- 
sions. 

1 After a programme on volcanoes, children make their own models. 

I Photos: Unesco-I). Lajoux.] 





3. The youngest children make paste-ups and cut-outs. 



4. The oldest children in the class select iilmstrips and oilier 
reference material for a follow-up discussion of the programme. 

[Pholos : Unest'o-I). Lajoux.l 
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tion they provide. A particularly important group of viewers is 
made up of housewives, especially the mothers of schoolchildren 
many of whom view the programmes so they may talk about 
them with their children and have a better idea of the work 
they are doing. Then, there is group viewing in hospitals and 
military barracks. In certain villages, adults ask permission of 
the schoolteacher to come to school and view the programmes, 
particularly when classical drama is played by the Comedie 
Francaise. Finally, professional technicians and specialists make 
an effort to see programmes in their particular fields. The pro- 
ducers of certain programmes have noted with surprise the 
interest which technical broadcasts in areas such as electronics 
or metallurgy have aroused among adult viewers. However, as 
the time at which these programmes are broadcast is not suitable 
for these viewers, their number is still relatively small. 

The use of television in French schools has been the subject of 
a number of ministerial directives, issued since 1953, which 
invite the teaching profession to use television in the classroom 
and to integrate school programmes into the curriculum. 

In his circular of April 20th 1955, the Minister of Education 
defined the educational role of the school broadcasts in these 
words: 

The purpose of these broadcasts is not to duplicate the task 
of popularization and general education which is being carried 
out successfully by French television in its cultural programmes 
for the general public. Even less should the television screen 
take the place of the teacher. The purpose is rather to make 
available to the teacher new resources among which he may 
choose as he sees fit. 

'In addition to televised teaching of those who are bedridden 
or live in isolated districts, and to vocational training which will 
complement teaching by correspondence and by radio and will 
render increasing services as the audience grows, the producers 
of "school" programmes intend to disseminate vivid and 
constantly new information and to promote observations, demon- 
strations and explanations which could normally be provided 
only under exceptional circumstances, or which require material 
resources not usually available to the elementary or high school 
teacher.' 

In their search to explore the original contributions which 
television may make to classroom teaching, educational pro- 
grammes range over a great diversity of subjects and forms. The 
general objectives of these programmes were defined by Henri 
Dieuzeide, the director of French School Television, in an article 
entitled 'Television and the French Educational System* 1 in 
which he points out that school television is first of all 'the 
reintegration into teaching of the time factor and current events. 
Television must bring to a classroom last-minute additional 



1. Henri Dieuzeide, op. cit,, p. 346. 
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information and today's status of problems under discussion. 
The television screen can be compared to that blank page at the 
end of a textbook where the pupil is asked to note new informa- 
tion 5 . In this manner, Mr. Dieuzeide stresses, television will help 
the child to acquire the sense of orientation which it will need 
when it becomes an adult. 

'From the age of 8, a child tries to classify things; he 
constructs an explanation of the world and a scale of values. 
Lost and buffeted about, he has trouble seeing what is important 
and what is not. In the flood of images, sounds and words 
assaulting him every day, how can he guess what really matters, 
what can help him and what can have a bearing on his future? 
Television, at all educational levels, must try to bring some order 
into that confused world surrounding a child. In a monthly 
programme, we have tried to study either a major national prob- 
lem or a current event which we deem particularly important 

'To children of 10, we have offered images and food for 
thought on the following subjects: the Suez Canal, the Sahara, a 
rescue on Mont Blanc, the Channel tunnel, rockets and artificial 
satellites, etc. Needless to say, this programme is particularly 
popular.' 

In addition to this last-minute news value, there are 'new 
opportunities for optical exploring offered by television at all 
levels: live transmissions of microscopy, endoscopy with intensi- 
fied images, or X-ray pictures. An adolescent can explore the 
human body or the world under the microscope. Here, television 
broadens the scope of observation and scientific reasoning 
hitherto reserved for only a few, 

'Exploring of graphic art may be less obvious. The television 
image, woven out of lines, and the luminous background of the 
screen have a very specific effect on graphic documents, 
drawings, prints and engravings. The animation camera which 
takes them apart, analyses them and lends them rhythm, manages 
to create once more a coherent universe, with layers of light 
and air separating spectator and object. The true value of a work 
of art is brought out. 

'But, most important of all, the television image gives us an 
X-ray of man, nothing less than a spectroscopic analysis of his 
personality. The man who faces the camera is mercilessly ana- 
lysed. Mannerisms, pompous gestures or oratorical tricks of the 
trade defeat themselves when put to the test of the cathode tube. 

'Television gives a pupil the opportunity for direct contact 
with men the true (or false) heroes of our time, builders, artists, 
observers, etc, By calling upon explorers, scientists, architects 
and engineers, we are trying to expand the teaching profession 
to the dimensions of the nation's leaders in all fields.* 
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The programmes 

All school programmes are broadcast over the entire French 
television network from 2 to 2.30 p.m. On Mondays and Fridays, 
they are aimed at elementary schools. During the school year 
1 $58-59 programmes were destined for age levels 9 to 14 years, 
but the production of programmes for the 6 to 8-year-olds was 
also under study. 

The programmes for elementary schools are more of a docu- 
mentary then of a strictly instructional character. Some of them, 
lasting 30 minutes, were addressed to 10 to 14-year-old children 
and dealt with the sciences, history, geography and different 
careers or vocations. Programmes for the younger children were 
normally broken down into two 15-minute parts and included 
such subjects as the vocabulary, forms of expression, moral 
issues, civic education, historical portraits and the life of ani- 
mals. The same subject is generally touched on only twice a 
month so that classes would have a better chance to explore 
and utilize the programmes fully. The television programmes 
are co-ordinated with 15-minute radio broadcasts which special- 
ize in the teaching of diction, song and music. 

These elementary school programmes have been conceived 
primarily for the rural schools in small isolated communities as 
enriching documentation for the teacher's lessons. Through 
audio-visual documents, demonstrations, on-the-spot reports and 
interviews, they provide illustrations which can be integrated 
into the normal study programme. Their broadcast time is 
co-ordinated with the national curriculum and the seasons. At 
the beginning of the year, television may pay a visit to the pre- 
historical caverns of Lascaux, say, while in springtime, another 
programme may deal with the life of birds. 

The programmes for secondary and vocational schools are of 
a somewhat different nature due to the higher age and maturity 
level of their pupils. The Tuesday programmes for vocational 
schools are aimed primarily at the terminal grades (15 to 
17 years) and the Wednesday programmes are designed for 14 to 
16-year-old children in secondary schools. The latter alternate 
between programmes for the fourth class (14 years) on history 
and social studies and programmes on physical and natural 
sciences for the second class (16 years). The science programmes 
are produced in co-operation with the National Centre for 
Teaching by Correspondence and supplement its lessons. 

In the science programmes the emphasis is on providing fresh 
and inaccessible information, and of helping secondary schools 
which are short of teachers in physics, chemistry, the natural 
sciences and mathematics. They are therefore designed in such 
a manner that the 30-minute broadcast can be followed up by a 
30-minute study period in which students explore the subject 
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under the guidance of supervisors rather than of specialized 
teachers. 

In the school year 1958-59 these monthly programmes have 
dealt in physics with such subjects as the theorem of Archimedes 
and its applications or methods of measuring temperatures, and 
in chemistry with the nature and uses of air, sulphur or acids. 
Similarly, vocational schools have benefited from programmes 
dealing with electronics, metallurgy and plastics. 

The purpose of these 30-minute programmes is to introduce 
students to methods of careful observation and to evoke their 
critical senses. Students are asked to use documentary evidence, 
to experiment with materials previously assembled according to 
instructions given in the programme, to reply in writing to 
questions posed in the broadcast, or to translate observations 
into well executed and annotated sketches. Moreover, these pro- 
grammes make it possible to introduce into the classroom 
specialists who can give up-to-date information in fields which 
are in constant evolution. 

The 30-minute length is considered minimal for these more 
ambitious programmes and has been found perfectly acceptable 
for children above the age of 14. Certain teachers regret, how- 
ever, that due to the number of subjects which must be treated in 
school television programmes it is not possible to present indi- 
vidual subjects more frequently than once a month. 

Broadcasts for secondary schools which deal with the huma- 
nities to a large extent preserve the documentary form character- 
istic of programmes for elementary schools, for instance in 
presenting extracts from classical drama or showing and ana- 
lysing historical documents. 

In secondary schools, French television meets with greater 
resistance and faces problems which arise from the traditions 
peculiar to such schools. One of these is the a priori reserve of 
the teaching body, which is, generally speaking, firmly attached 
to traditional forms of teaching and reluctant to introduce new 
techniques. 

'The teaching body as a whole constitutes a hypercritical 
audience, which will not tolerate any shortcomings even of a 
practical nature in a school television programme. Producers 
therefore ful themselves bound to observe absolute correctness 
and perfection. Every broadcast thus becomes a demonstration 
of virtuosity, sometimes to the detriment of the intrinsic quality 
of the message to be conveyed.' 1 

The wide range of subjects covered by French school televi- 
sion is evident from the fact that during the four school years 
1954-55 to 1958-59, the following subjects have been covered in 
programmes for elementary schools (with the number of pro- 
grammes indicated in parenthesis); history (67), geography (82), 

1. Henri Dieuzeide, The Use of Television in the Teaching of Scientific 
and Technical Subjects, p. 25. [48] 
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natural sciences (76), current events (66), introduction to the 
arts (26), social studies or civic education (15) and vocabu- 
lary (13). Programmes for secondary schools covered these 
areas: physics and chemistry (40), natural sciences (32), his- 
tory (22), geography (19), introduction to the arts (10), civic 
instruction (8), modern languages (7), literature (4), different 
professions (4), man and nature (4). The technical training 
schools received 41 programmes on industrial techniques, 32 on 
economic techniques, 30 on art and technique, as well as 38 pro- 
grammes which gave information on different professions. 

According to the experience of French educators, there are no 
'good* or 'bad' subjects for television programmes. Their report 
to Unesco's Department of Mass Communication is categorical on 
this point: 'Subjects which are both educational and "televisual" 
appear to be those which can be covered in the twenty or thirty 
minutes assigned to them, and form a coherent and well-con- 
structed whole with, perhaps, a chance for dramatization and 
an "open ending" which can encourage a young viewer to think 
and, if possible, to act.* 

There is deliberate emphasis on dramatic presentations which 
stir the mind of the viewer. ''We do not want school television 
to become a replica of the classroom. After all, what is the use 
of showing one classroom to a thousand others? School television 
must be a good show. A programme reproducing a classroom in 
the studio would be false as a show in two respects: first of all, 
the teacher is a show in himself; secondly, the sight of pupils 
listening and reacting to him is nothing less than a second show 
distracting attention from the first one. Consequently, when we 
ask teachers and pupils to participate in a programme, we rely 
upon them only as technical advisers or to brighten the show, 
but never as actors in a school. School programmes must never 
look like school.' 1 

On the other hand, the effort to choose subjects according to 
their suitability for presentation on television leads to the danger 
that they are selected 'for aesthetic rather than for educational 
reasons', that is to say that they are not chosen on the basis of 
'a systematic analysis of educational needs'. 2 

How are these programmes used in the classroom? What is 
their educational significance? And, what are the techniques for 
teacher and learner alike which permit television to become a 
force which enriches the schools but does not dominate them? 
French educators, like their colleagues elsewhere, have given 
careful thought to the problems which television poses to teacher 
and to learner. 



1. Henri Dieuzeide, * Place et fonctions de la t61vision dans le sys- 

t&me ducatif francos', loc. cit., p. 353. 

2. Henri Dieuzeide, The Use of Television in the Teaching of Scientific 
and Technical Subjects, loc. cit., p. 35. 
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Television and the teacher 

The introduction of television is but one more example of the 
change which educational tools have brought about in the rela- 
tionship between teacher and pupiL Mr. Dieuzeide points out 1 
that 80 years ago, elementary schools had neither textbooks nor 
blackboards while today, the poorest peasant boy leaves school 
with a satchel crammed with books and teaching materials. 
; For better or for worse, the school is closely linked to the 
development of the material civilization, and in particular to 
that of the media of communication/ The introduction of such 
media into the schools introduces new educational elements, and 
necessarily changes the relationship of teacher and pupil. This 
change is further brought about by the fact that the child is no 
longer considered an incomplete s undeveloped adult, but rather 
a psychological entity in its own right, with its own life, its own 
emotions and aspirations. As more and more intermediaries are 
introduced between teacher and pupil, they are seen to live in 
two separate (although interrelated) worlds, and their relation- 
ship tends to become less and less intimate. 'The child, through 
his very being, participates completely in the discovery of know- 
ledge. The role of the teacher, therefore, has changed. He appears 
less as the source of all knowledge than as a supervisor of acti- 
vities. Freed of some of his verbal and physical chores, he can 
now distribute his efforts more rationally and thus multiply his 
efficiency.' Like educators in the United States, Mr. Dieuzeide 
comes to the paradoxical conclusion that 'it is thanks to the 
machine that the teacher can increase his personal influence 
over the child*. 

While television may thus influence the relationship between 
teacher and pupil, French educators have not so far envisaged 
the possibility that the teacher might be partially replaced by 
television. On the contrary, French school television does every- 
thing to make sure that the programmes do not appear as an 
intrusion into the classroom, To give the teacher every oppor- 
tunity to preserve and assert his own standing and originality, 
he must be well prepared for their reception. Before the school 
year begins, he receives an outline of the year's programmes so 
that he may integrate the broadcasts into the school curriculum. 
A more detailed programme, issued every three months, provides 
precise information oil the content and educational objectives of 
each broadcast, and suggests the manner in which it may be 
utilized. Finally, the weekly magazine Education Nationals, 
published by the Ministry of Education, gives last-minute and 
detailed information on content of the broadcast and the manner 
in which it can be linked to a given school programme. 



1. Henri Dieuzeide, 'Place et fonctions de la t!16vision dans le sys- 
t6me ^ducatif fran^ais*, loc. cit., pp. 341-2. 
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It is up to the teacher to decide in which way he would like 
to use the broadcast. Programmes of news significance, or others 
which give a fresh interpretation to a text normally studied in 
the school, may serve as an introduction and stimulation toward 
a novel approach to a subject. Others, such as historical scenes, 
are utilized as illustrations. Then again, the programme may be 
the core of the lesson, for instance, when pupils witness the 
demonstration of a technological process. The teacher may use 
the broadcast as a mere supplement to his own lessons, parti- 
cularly when school television presents broadcasts about the 
life of animals, the seasons, and the customs of people. Or, tele- 
vision may be used as a basis for research into what has already 
been taught. 

To assist teachers in classroom utilization, certain guide lines 
have been issued by the French Ministry of Education, which 
define the role of the teacher before, during, and after the 
broadcast. In general, it is recognized that a class will obtain 
greater benefit from the programme if it has been prepared for 
its reception. Such preparation enhances the attention which 
pupils give to the broadcast, and facilitates its understanding. 
However, some teachers, particularly in elementary schools, feel 
that there is danger in excessive preparation which might 
dampen the curiosity of the children and interfere with their 
spontaneous reaction to unexpected and surprising elements. 
Some programmes are introduced a few hours ahead of broad- 
cast. Others may require days of preparation during which 
students in history, geography, or vocational courses, read up on 
the subject ahead of time, and undertake their own experiments 
and research. 

During the programme, the teacher tries above all to give 
television reception the form of a normal classroom session* 
Some teachers do not intervene while the programme is on the 
air while others comment on the broadcast. They may explain 
certain terms, draw attention to particularly interesting or 
difficult features, or point to significant detail on the screen. 
In short, they constantly seek to arouse the curiosity of the 
students and to stimulate their attention. Sometimes, children 
are asked to make notes during the broadcast, or to retain its 
information in the form of sketches. But many teachers feel that 
such activity may detract the attention of the student from the 
programme itself. The manner in which the programme is 
exploited after it is over varies with its form and objectives. 
There is only one general rule: the teacher must ascertain 
immediately after the programme whether it has been under- 
stood. He must rectify possible errors of interpretation, bring 
order into the notions which have been acquired, and underline 
the key ideas. This can be accomplished either in class discus- 
sion, or through written and illustrated reports. The role of the 
teacher is therefore of crucial importance at every stage. 

Far from seeking to replace the teacher, television seeks to 
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strengthen his own contribution. In this way, the producers of 
educational programmes seek to meet the reserved, somewhat 
sceptical attitude toward television on the part of professional 
teachers' organizations, who have never been enthusiastic about 
any mechanization of education. It is the almost unanimous view 
of French education that school television is only one of many 
tools which the teacher can use as a supplement, a support and 
an aid. 

The drawback of such emphasis on enrichment programmes, 
which leave full freedom to the classroom teacher, is however, 
that they are 'liable to put an arbitrary limit to its (television's) 
potential by avoiding direct presentation of scientific principles'. 
There is danger, therefore, of creating a 'false dilemma between 
direct teaching and enrichment because, in the long run, every 
programme imparts scientific ideas'. 1 Direct teaching finds 
approval in certain countries because it frankly acknowledges 
and uses the power of television to transmit systematic teaching 
information, but is criticized for neglecting the wider potential 
of television in presenting visually the unusual and inaccessible. 
Enrichment programmes are praised in turn for accomplishing 
admirably the latter purpose, but exception is taken to their fail- 
ure to recognize that television can have a basic role in the 
improvement of classroom teaching. 

There must be an understanding between producers and 
teachers about their respective roles, and about the contribution 
which television may be expected to make. To foster such under- 
standing, the French Ministry of Education regularly convenes 
workshops in which classroom teachers discuss their problems, 
their criticisms, and their ideas with those who are responsible 
for the planning and the production of broadcasts. There is no 
more rewarding echo, no more precise definition of the role 
which French television plays in the schools than the statements 
made at these workshops by teachers who have used these pro- 
grammes over the years. In their simple and direct language, 
they give us a picture of the way television enriches the work 
of the rural school, and faces the teacher with new problems 
and opportunities. Here is the way one village teacher sees it: 2 

*I have heard people say in the village: "With all these gadgets, 
a schoolteacher won't have anything to do!" And some of my 
fellow teachers have told me how they fear that their role may 
dwindle in importance. 

'Both sides should wake up to reality. Audio-visual aids make 
the teacher's task easier and supplement his work, to a certain 
degree, by delivering to his door the materials (and even the 
knowledge) he lacks. But they do not reduce the importance of 



1. Henri Dieuzeide, The Use of Television in the Teaching of Scientific 
and Technical Subjects, loc. cit., p. 37. 

2. ' Communication de M. Tirard*, Journees nationales d' etudes de la 
television scolaire. Communications des utilisatenrs. [23] 
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Control of retention. French schoolchildren arc asked to recall a 
programme by drawing' significant elements. Here, a child's report 
about a programme on Canada. 
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his role any more than it has been reduced by the use of relief 
maps or documentary films. Quite on the contrary, I would 
almost say that they complicate his task (pleasantly, yes, but they 
complicate it). If his teaching is to remain profitable, he must 
reach the heart and the mind of the child, freeing and preparing 
him for modern life. To do all this, he must study, think, foresee 
and then adapt. This is not always a very easy thing to do. It is 
even delicate work, but it is worth doing.' 

The value of television to children and adults alike in a small 
French community, is well brought to light in this testimony 
from the teacher at Le Faulq, in Normandy: 1 

'Le Faulq lies nine miles east of Lisieux on a little hill 350 feet 
high between the valleys of the Touques and the Calonne. 

'It is a purely rural village with 135 inhabitants. They are all 
smallholders, farmers or agricultural labourers. The school 
consists of only one class with 27 children. The community 
association which supports school activities bought the televi- 
sion set which was installed in the classroom in August 1956. 
The whole village was delighted when we created the tele-club 
at Le Faulq, and on 1 October 1956, we inaugurated school TV in 
the classroom of our little Norman village to the delight and 
astonishment of all the children. We receive regularly on Mon- 
days and Fridays the programmes broadcast for elementary 
schools/ 

In this rural milieu television is received with open eyes and 
open hearts. 

'When Joan of Arc was brought to life on the television 
screen, when we saw her riding, or talking to her soldiers, she 
aroused an interest which brought her truly close to our chil- 
dren. She was no longer the "dead image" of our books; she 
became real, true, and alive. The children gaped at her in 
astonishment because they were too used to seeing lifeless 
figures.' 2 

Such emotional involvement leads to intellectual curiosity and 
active participation. As an example, the teacher at Le Faulq 
cited the response of children to a programme about Columbus 
and the civilization of the American Indians: 3 

'My first-grade children asked spontaneously and I should 
like to emphasise the word "spontaneously" to study the 
adventures of Columbus and the other discoveries of that time, 
Spain and America, and this is not the first time that there has 
been such spontaneous reaction. This indicates that school tele- 
vision has awakened in my class an appetite for knowledge and 
a desire to deepen it. 

'What more could one ask from television than to create 



1. 'Communication de M. Anne*, Rapport general des Jonrnees d' etudes 
de la television scolaire pour le premier degre, pp. 19-20. [20] 

2. ibid., p. 20. 

3. ibid., p. 21. 
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interest in a subject? The follow-up of the programmes has 
enabled us to develop intellectual aptitudes and, especially, to 
give children a taste for learning, and to provide an initiation 
to that creative work which everyone will soon be able to enjoy 
in a civilization of leisure promised by the era of automation 
and the atom/ 



Television and the learner 

The impact on the children in the school at Le Faulq responds 
entirely to the intent of the producers of educational television, 
who see their programmes 'as questions or even aggressions 
launched into the classroom. The programmes are intended to 
become an active ferment in the school community. The active 
class finds here both initiative and support. The programmes 
provide new subject matter for observation, for group activity 
and exploration, and for personal expression. 

'Far from disturbing the relationship between students and 
teachers, this active influence of television appears to improve 
it. Children react to the screen with natural spontaneity which 
gives the teacher an opportunity for better insight into the mind 
of his pupils. Television produces verbal and bodily reactions 
which reveal the interests and troubles of the children, and 
frequently their future orientation. In this way, television incites 
the children to discovery and action within the framework of 
their school community, and thus, far from imposing uniformity, 
encourages a large multiplicity in educational techniques/ 

The impact of television is due, in no small degree, to the fact 
that children believe instinctively in the reality of its image, 
whose instantaneous transmission involves them in spontaneous 
reactions. In a Paris high school, for instance, a class viewed a 
number of chemical experiments. When the television teacher 
poured some acid on copper shavings, fumes covered the screen, 
accompanied by a soft hissing sound. Instinctively, the students 
began to cough, only to smile afterwards, embarrassed that they 
had been 'duped' so thoroughly into believing in the physical 
presence of what they saw on the screen. This 'reality' of tele- 
vision is particularly striking in the remote corners of France, 
into which television brings entirely new aspects of life. After a 
broadcast about French railroads, the teacher of a village school 
in the Massif Central in the heart of France, wrote that 'many 
students saw locomotives for the first time; they have seen what 
a train is like, and how it works'. But one need not go as far 
afield as that. A teacher pointed out that in the 17th arrondisse- 
ment of Paris, half of his students had never seen the Seine. 
Here then is a key role of television as seen by French educators: 
To serve effectively the democratization of education and to 
make the same resources available to all museums, laboratories, 
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theatres, film libraries, artists and specialists. As a 'window on 
the world', television thus overcomes some of the book-bound 
limitations of traditional education. As a French rural teacher 
has pointed out: 'Television not only instructs. It educates 
through the experience it can communicate,' 

'Television interests and thus can educate those who do not 
like to read, or rather to develop their mind through books. Our 
young people in rural areas, in particular, shy away from books, 
but they are very receptive to the television screen. Books are, 
and will remain for a long time, the basic tools of an academic, 
literary or mathematical education, but teaching technical sub- 
jects, science, history, and geography through books alone, has 
long been condemned as inadequate. The same applies to the 
theatre. Should Moliere be read, or should he be seen and 
played?'! 



Evaluation 

Research and evaluation are an integral part of French school 
television, and the responsibility of a special department. They 
serve to define its long-range impact and objectives as well as to 
ascertain the results obtained with individual programmes. At 
first, evaluation was limited to the collection of reports from 
classroom teachers. However, it was soon found that it was not 
advisable for teachers to conduct their observations as they saw 
fit. The difficulties encountered in evaluating a new and com- 
plex technique, the need to establish definite standards by which 
teachers may judge results, and the limited time available to the 
teaching staff, soon made it apparent to the organizers of school 
television that special control machinery would have to be set 
up in order to obtain significant results. 

In its empirical approach, the research section of French 
school television draws on three sources of information: the 
opinion of teachers; the views of children as registered by 
teachers; and the spontaneous reaction of children registered 
directly without the intermediary of the teacher. As contribution 
to the day-to-day improvement of individual broadcasts, teachers 
are asked to send in brief feed-back reports which evaluate the 
programme from the point of view of the students and that of 
the teacher. 

To register student reactions, the teacher is asked to note 
down immediately after the programme the degree of general 
appreciation for the broadcast, and to grade student reaction to 
the choice of subject, the general level and pace and the quality 
of the commentary. In addition, the teacher is requested to 
put five questions: What was the most interesting part of the 



1. * Communication de M. R. Bonnot*, loc. cit., p. 31. 
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programme? What would you like to see again? What have you 
learned? What else would you have liked to see on the same 
subject? Has this programme given you the desire to do some- 
thing as a follow-up? 

Particular emphasis is laid on the last point, for the producers 
are eager to learn what repercussions the programmes have had 
in the reading, games and individual or group activities of the 
students. 

In the second part of his report the teacher is asked to eva- 
luate the programme from an educational point of view. He is 
requested to comment on the choice and presentation of the 
subject, the form, style, pace and technical quality, and also on 
the manner in which he found it possible to use the programme 
in class. Finally, he is called upon to make his own observations 
and suggestions. 

These feed-back reports provide a continuous flow of informa- 
tion which permit a constant evaluation of the educational value 
and impact of individual programmes. In addition, the research 
section analyses from time to time general problems which arise 
in the use of television for school education by studying in depth 
the repercussions of selected programmes. Among the subjects 
covered by these studies are, for instance, the value of dramati- 
zation in the teaching of geography; the difference in impact 
between objects which are shown 'live* on television in (static) 
close-up and those which are presented in movement on film; 
the ability of television to translate concrete information into 
abstract notions as in the representation of landscapes by maps 
and symbols; and the relative retention by the child of com- 
mentary and image. 

Such studies, while valuable as a critical confirmation of the 
intuitive work of the television educator and producer, still fail 
to give a rounded picture of the impression which television 
makes on the personality of the child. Here is a field for future 
research, and which can be approached better through psycho- 
physiological depth studies than through statistical evaluations. 
What is a child's span and rhythm of attention? What is the role 
of photographic memory? What is the emotional experience pro- 
duced by the television programme? Such questions cannot be 
answered merely on the basis of teachers' reports. 

In an effort to reach the child directly, and to capture the 
non-verbal visual impression of television, children are asked to 
summarize the programme by drawing images of its content. 
These impressions have been most revealing. They have indicated 
that certains elements of the programme are more firmly record- 
ed in the memory of the child than others. They have shown 
the dominance of 'live* images as against those presented on 
16mm. film which, when seen on the high definition 819-line 
screen of French television, are of inferior quality. Significant 
psychological glimpses can be obtained from the translation of 
the black and white television images into the coloured drawings 
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of the child. The influence of other forms of visual communica- 
tion, such as comic strips, on the imagination of the child 
becomes clearly noticeable. Here is valuable raw material whose 
full exploitation remains a matter for the future. 



Problems of the future 

French school television is concentrating all its efforts and 
resources on a limited number of programmes which are broad- 
cast throughout the country during a single half-hour per school 
day. Such an effort can yield valuable results but it must remain 
open to question whether it can explore the full potential of 
educational television. Due to the structure of French education 
and television, French school television was compelled to limit 
itself to programmes of national interest and suitable for the 
audiences which can be reached during the fixed hour of broad- 
cast. Under these circumstances, it is not possible to give ade- 
quate attention to the needs of minorities or of those sections 
of the population which are not reached by present school broad- 
casts, but who could most usefully benefit from televised instruc- 
tion. 

The directors of French school television are well aware of 
this limitation, and emphasize that school television 'is still 
like a machine which is too bulky, too inflexible, and therefore 
far from the ideal teaching tool*. Restricted in the time and 
range of its transmissions, the present stage of French educa- 
tional television cannot be considered as anything but a begin- 
ning. In the opinion of Mr. Henri Dieuzeide, the solution lies in 
an extension of the time segments reserved for school television, 
as well as in a decentralization of production which will lead 
to a decentralization of reception and utilization 5 . 

The importance of such extension and decentralization is the 
more apparent if we examine some of the areas in which small 
beginnings have been made in France. Aware of the needs of 
modern society for the rapid adaptation of adult populations to 
new conditions and new processes of production, as well as of 
the opportunities offered by growing leisure time for the deve- 
lopment of further education, French educators are seeking to 
break down the barriers between school and adult education. 
They speak today of Education permanente (or 'continuing edu- 
cation') which begins on the school bench where the foundations 
are laid for the future growth of its graduates, and accompanies 
the adult through work and leisure time into old age. Here, 
television, according to French educators, can play its most signi- 
ficant role. Experience with the limited school broadcasts 
transmitted in the early afternoons has already indicated that 
many viewers who had long lost contact with teaching redis- 
covered its value on television. It appears that a large section of 
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the public expect television programmes to furnish them with 
new information and new knowledge, perhaps even through 
systematic instruction. Finally, the producers of educational 
programmes have noted that viewers are no longer frightened 
by very austere programmes. There seems to be a real demand 
for technical and professional information which is given in a 
direct and effective manner without any excessive effort to make 
it appealing. 

With a view to integrating vocational training with the estab- 
lished practice of school television, the French Government 
created in 1959 the National Centre for Teaching by Correspon- 
dence, Radio and Television (Centre Nationale d'Enseigneraent 
par Correspondence, Radio et Television) known in short as the 
Centre Nationale de Tele-enseignement. This centre will not only 
be in charge of remote teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools, but also in vocational training, and it will furthermore 
give assistance to the development of 'tele-teaching' on the uni- 
versity level, with special reference to teacher training. Finally, 
the centre will organize teaching for those who have left edu- 
cational institutions and who should be given help in developing 
work skills so that they may benefit from advancement in the 
production process. 

A beginning with such continuing and after-school education 
has been made in the region of Alsace-Lorraine over the facilities 
of the local television station at Strasbourg. 

This station broadcasts a regular series known as 'Tele- 
departs' for young boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
17 years who have left school, but are under the obligation to 
attend regular classes after work. The organization of these 
courses is a peculiar feature of the departments of Alsace and 
Lorraine; they are designed in particular to promote French 
language and culture among these young people. These teen- 
agers were found to be reluctant to continue formal education, 
but eager to acquire new knowledge which they will need as 
citizens to cope with their professional, civic, social and family 
obligations. Television, with its timeliness and great attraction, 
proved to offer a very suitable enrichment to these courses. 
Tele-departs* has developed a new style of informational broad- 
casts dealing with regional, national and international affairs, 
which has aroused the interest of the viewing groups. 

In-service teacher training is a significant example of such 
continuing education in the field of education itself. Directors 
of French educational television envisage special broadcasts 
which will reinforce more directly the work of the teaching pro- 
fession, and in some cases will permit reassignment of teachers 
to new tasks. The needs of the teaching profession, and of the 
school administration in general, become ever more clearly 
apparent. In particular, there is a shortage of teachers in the 
sciences and mathematics a condition which is inducing school 
television to take a second look at the categorical rejection of 
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programmes which, to a certain degree, might take over the role 
of the classroom teacher. 

Direct teaching by television is the purpose of a closed-circuit 
experiment undertaken by the National Pedagogical Institute in 
the model high school at Sevres near Paris. With the aid of an 
installation which includes a transmitting room with two 
cameras and three reception classrooms, in each of which stu- 
dents view telecasts on two 21-inch receivers, the experiment 
began with lessons in mathematics. 1 Eventually it is intended to 
extend the experiment to other subjects in order to explore the 
potential of television in producing telecasts which can be seen 
by a class or by an isolated student, that is to say which are 
part of the traditional form of education or more closely 
resemble teaching by correspondence. 

The initial mathematics course was carefully evaluated with 
a view to determining whether direct teaching is more, equally 
or less effective than traditional forms of education. Should these 
initial experiments prove to be successful, it is planned to 
transfer such a direct teaching approach to the broadcast air 
waves. At the same time, the experiment serves to investigate 
the value of closed-circuit television as a tool to be used in 
educational institutions, for instance in the teaching of the 
sciences and the training of teachers. 

One area in which closed-circuit television in both colour and 
black and white is beginning to be widely used in France is in 
medicine, in hospitals as well as at the universities of Paris and 
Marseilles. The installations are employed for research and 
teaching purposes, and make use of the three characteristics of 
television as image-magnifier, image-intensifier and image-dis- 
seminator which were discussed in detail in Chapter VII. 

The wider use of television for university education has so far 
been impossible due to lack of facilities and funds, but plans 
have been drawn up by a group of university professors which 
envisage a significant role for television as a means to overcome 
present problems. According to a recommendation adopted in 
February 1958, university programmes broadcast over the nation- 
wide network of French television would aim to 'develop gene- 
ral points of view which go beyond the specialized subject which 
the student desires to take up, and which might even orient him 
in a new direction. The presentation on television of the acti- 
vities and multiple resources of the entire body of French uni- 
versities might permit, moreover, a better redistribution of the 



The cost of this closed-circuit installation and its operation has 
been reported to vary between 3 and 8 million francs ($6,000 to 
$16,000) according to the number of cameras and receivers used, 
and including amortization. One full-time engineer is required for 
maintenance, while other operating personnel can be furnished by 
students and laboratory assistants of the school. Henri Dieuzeide, 
The Use of Television in the Teaching of Scientific and Technical 
Subjects, loc. cit., p. 51. 
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student population which currently is badly informed, and it 
might in particular bring about a reduction of attendance at 
certain institutions and a transfer to provincial universities 
where conditions are more favourable*. 

Some educators go beyond these specific uses and see in tele- 
vision a revolutionary force in every form of education. From 
a servant of teaching, television might become a master of edu- 
cation. This would only be possible if a general network of 
educational stations is established, which in turn would require 
a portion of the funds now applied to other forms of education, 
as well as a reassignment of university personnel. Such a net- 
work of stations could not only be used to improve education in 
schools and universities, but might also reach a vast public 
which had so far been unable to find instruction outside the 
walls of educational institutions. 

Such far-reaching plans seem visionary to some, but others see 
them as realistic objectives, for they emanate from a basic 
conflict which must be resolved. As a French rural teacher put 
it when talking to a meeting of television producers and users: 
The world is changing at an increasing pace; but the school 
remains hide-bound by routine. We must adapt it to the life of 
today.' It is this technological approach, which places television 
into an entirely new perspective. 

'Television can actually provide a way of directly reaching 
whether in our present-day educational system, in homes or in 
communities all adolescents and adults who deserve an oppor- 
tunity for cultural, technical and civic advancement. In other 
words, television is beginning to be seriously considered as an 
instrument for a never-ending education of a nation.' 1 



1. H. Dieuzeide, * Place et fonctions de la t61vision dans le syst&me 
ducatif francjais 5 , loc. cit. 
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Telescuola. Remote mountain villages, which lack schools for 
children beyond the age of 11, receive through television voca- 
tional courses given hy highly skilled teachers. 

[Photo: Jack Delano.] 
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CHAPTER XIII 



Italy 



In Italy only 25 out of every 100 children register for the middle 
school which covers the ages of 11 to 14. The drop-out continues 
year by year, with the result that no more than two of the ori- 
ginal 100 students complete a university education. These condi- 
tions, revealed hy investigations undertaken on behalf of the 
Italian parliament and by statistics compiled by the Ministry 
of Education, show the urgency of providing increased oppor- 
tunities for education. 

The weakest link in the Italian school system appears to be the 
middle schools where the greatest drop-out occurs. Here again 
the greatest deficiency was found among the so-called profes- 
sional or pre-vocational schools which are designed to give the 
14-year-old child the kind of general and vocational education 
which will quality him to become a productive member of 
society. The survey by the Italian parliament estimated that 
over 700,000 young people between the ages of 14 and 21 had 
no qualifications whatever, and concluded that this was a major 
cause of unemployment. A close correlation between lack of 
education and unemployment became apparent, which further 
stressed the urgency of providing additional educational faci- 
lities for the children of middle school age. 

In many of the smaller towns and communities, no such 
middle schools are available. Children are physically unable to 
continue their education after attending primary school unless 
they leave home and move into urban centres. The Italian 
Government has drawn up a comprehensive plan for the expan- 
sion of middle school facilities. Efforts are concentrated first 
of all on those branches of the middle school which give voca- 
tional training. The implementation of this plan will, however, 
take considerable time. In the meantime, every effort must be 
made to remedy the situation as rapidly as possible, in order to 
prevent new school generations from augmenting the mass of 
unemployed and uneducated youngsters. Italian television there- 
fore decided in 1958 to co-operate with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in launching Telescuola, which consists of the complete 
course of instruction normally given in middle schools. Tele- 
scuola has been the most extensive project to date which couples 
television with the teaching by correspondence. The directors 
of Telescuola are conscious of the fact that television is bound 
to meet considerable obstacles in fulfilling the functions of the 
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middle school. They consider this undertaking to be merely an 
emergency device which is not intended to supplant the estab- 
lishment of government schools. Once these pressing needs 
have been resolved through the application of government plans, 
television will be directed toward other needs and will be used 
to supplement and amplify existing teaching in every type of 
school and in universities. For the time being, however, efforts 
are concentrated on meeting the priority needs of the middle 
schools. 



Structure and history of school television 

Television in Italy is exclusively controlled by the Radiotelevi- 
sione Italiana (RAI). It covers the entire country and in 1959 
reached a large portion of the population through over 1 mil- 
lion receivers. The majority of viewers saw programmes in 
cafes, 'teleclubs', and other places of collective reception. 

RAI launched its first school television experiment in 1954, 
when it broadcast seven series of programmes for middle 
schools, six for high schools and a religious programme suited to 
both. These were designed to supplement teaching in State 
schools, and to enrich the teaching of subjects normally in- 
cluded in the curriculum. In 1955, there followed a second cycle 
of four telecasts which dealt with the history of Italian industry 
from 1870 to the present day. 

After the needs of education had been so strikingly revealed, 
Italian TV proposed to the Ministry of Education the organiza- 
tion of Telescuola, which began broudcasting on 25 November 
1958, Italian TV provides the technical facilities, and pays for 
all expenses at the rate of 120 million lire ($192,000) per school 
year and grade. This sum was spent in 1958-59 when Telescuola 
covered the first grade of the middle school. In 1959-60 Tele- 
scuola broadcast programmes for the first and second grade, and 
it was planned to cover in 1960-61 and subsequent years all 
three grades, so that the total annual expenditure will amount 
to 360 million lire. 

The educational supervision of Telescuola is entrusted to an 
inspector of the Ministry of Education. The teaching staff has 
been chosen from among teachers of Italian schools who con- 
tinue their regular classroom teaching while they devote part of 
their time to Telescuola* Apart from its considerable adminis- 
trative and technical staff, Telescuola employs nine television 
teachers who are assisted by a great number of additional 
teachers, whose function it is to correct the papers and answer 
the questions sent in by the TV students. 

Group viewing is the main form of reception of Telescuola. 
It has been developed through the organization of reception 
points, or posti d'ascolto. In preparation for the establishment 
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of these reception points, circular letters were sent to public 
offices, State enterprises, and non-governmental organizations, 
including agricultural producers' organizations, social services 
associations, and funds for the development of various regions 
of the country. The Ministry of Labour also called on vocational 
training centres and other local bodies to join in the organiza- 
tion of reception points. These circulars suggested that such 
reception points be set up in a room equipped with a television 
set and in which it would be possible to accommodate adequa- 
tely at least ten pupils. A co-ordinator or monitor should be in 
charge of each point, above all to check attendance, supervise 
discipline, and submit regular reports on student achievements 
to the Telescuola headquarters in Rome. If the monitor has suf- 
ficient qualifications, he may also help pupils in carrying out 
their regular assignments, or answer questions and correct stu- 
dent work. If he is not sufficiently qualified, he sees to it that 
the work of the students is sent to the headquarters of Tele- 
scuola where it will be corrected and returned to the reception 
point. 

The personality and enthusiasm of the monitor is of crucial 
significance. As in the United States, where it has been found 
that the effectiveness of teaching by television depends to a 
great extent on the attitude adopted towards this medium by the 
classrooom teacher, the Italian experience has shown that the 
quality of work accomplished by the receiving group is deci- 
sively influenced by the personality of the monitor. 'We have 
repeatedly had the opportunity to notice that the benefit which 
pupils derive from Telescuola corresponds directly to the zeal 
and education of the monitor', report the organizers. * Therefore 
we do not impose a standard pattern for our receiving points 
and think that we are justified in believing that the TV viewing 
group provides an opportunity for personal expression on the 
part of both monitors and pupils/ 

By the beginning of the second school year in 1959, there were 
some 2,000 such reception points, each grouping 15 to 20 stu- 
dents, particularly in the rural areas of Italy. In addition there 
was a wide audience among home viewers, as well as in fac- 
tories, hospitals, prisons and other places where regular recep- 
tion had been organized. These viewers are also entitled to send 
their homework to headquarters for correction so that they may 
benefit from the teaching of Telescuola. It is believed that 
50,000 to 100,000 students were taking the Telescuola courses, 
but their exact number is difficult to assess because many of 
them send in their work at irregular intervals. 

Another indication of the number of students who continually 
follow the courses is the fact that up to 65,000 copies of certain 
accompanying textbooks were sold. It has been estimated that 
over a million viewers follow one or more courses given by 
Telescuola. The broadcasts were, moreover, received in a small 
number of middle schools, but these were not considered a 
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primary audience because programmes are essentially devised 
for children who are unable to attend a middle school. 

Many adults also welcomed this opportunity to obtain an 
education. Over 70 per cent of the viewers of Telescuola had 
completed their elementary schooling long ago, and a good 
number started studying again 10 or 20 years after they left 
school. Some of them do not even possess a certificate of profi- 
ciency from an elementary school, which usually is granted at 
about 10 years of age. Nevertheless, they are permitted to take 
the examinations at the end of each year of prevocational 
training or to present themselves for the examination which 
leads to the final diploma, if they are at least 14 years 
old. Telescuola, designed first of all for children, has thus 
become an important force in formal adult education, which is 
followed by people of every age and background, including a 
90-year-old student who has been nicknamed 'the grandfather of 
Telescuola'. 

Telescuola was broadcast in 1958-59 six days a week, Monday 
to Saturday, from 2 to 3.10 p.m. in two half-hour segments with 
a 10-minute interval. After the addition of broadcasts covering 
the second and third year of the middle school, a total of 
3J hours of programmes will be broadcast by 1 960-61 . For 
the time being, these broadcasts are carried by the single nation- 
wide network of RAI. With the establishment of a second net- 
work, which would concentrate more particularly on cultural 
programmes, Telescuola is expected to obtain greater freedom 
for the broadcast of its programmes at hours which are con- 
sidered more convenient to its students. 



Programmes 

The principal subjects covered by Telescuola, were Italian, 
history, geography, civics, mathematics, scientific observation 
and French. Many of these subjects were covered in two half- 
hour broadcasts a week. In addition, a number of subjects were 
presented in shorter periods, generally of 10 minutes, including: 
religion, mechanical drawing, woodwork for boys, and domestic 
science for girls, caligraphy and gymnastics, 

A television teacher, who is also the author of accompanying 
textbooks, prepares the programmes and presents them on the 
air. Emphasis is laid on live presentation, although there is 
considerable use of every type of visual from dramatization 
(for example, to give an authentic setting to the teaching of 
French) to visual demonstrations, films, graphics and photo- 
graphs. While there is no denying the importance of such visuals, 
especially of film, teachers generally had to add their own 
explanations so that the viewer might better understand and 
retain the information. Whatever the value of films and pictures 
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in a broadcast, the most important element, according to Italian 
experience, remains the personality of the teacher. 

The intense differences among the various provinces of 
Italy pose a special problem for the production of Telescuola. 
The centres of cultural and historical interest and background 
differ profoundly from north to south, and so does the spoken 
language. Under normal conditions, teachers speak the dialect 
of the students and can make references to regional conditions. 
The television programme, broadcast nationally from Rome, 
however, faces considerable obstacles, especially in the southern 
regions of Italy, because students have difficulty in understand- 
ing the television teacher and because subjects are liable to be 
remote from the learner's centres of interest. Here is one problem 
caused by the one-way character of television with its lack of 
contact between teacher and pupil. 

Another handicap is the inability of students to ask questions 
instantaneously. In an effort to anticipate many such questions, 
five children are included in the programme. These children 
take the courses in the studio and have been chosen as repre- 
sentative of the age and intelligence of the average TV pupil. 
They make a significant contribution to Telescuola. Care is taken 
by the producers of the programme to stress that the teacher 
should address himself first of all to the camera that is to say, 
to the viewers and not to the studio group, so that the television 
student retains the impression that he is being personally 
addressed. Nevertheless, the five pupils are called upon to per- 
form many functions. They may ask questions about points that 
they did not understand. They may discuss problems in history 
or geography with the teacher. They may come to the blackboard 
where they develop mathematical formulae or write down the 
gist of the lesson, and they participate in the learning of French. 
When the subject matter calls for it, for instance in literature, 
interviews with personalities are also included in the lessons. 

One further reason for including a class of children in the 
programmes, contrary to the practice of most educational tele- 
vision services, is the fact that in Italy viewers are not in schools. 
The producers of Telescuola seek to create the classroom 
atmosphere which the youngsters are lacking at their village 
reception points. 

To maintain constant contact between the producers of pro- 
grammes and their users, a roving team called Telesquadra 
periodically visits the viewing groups all over Italy. The reports 
of this team to headquarters are based on personal interviews 
with the monitor and the pupils, and on the impressions gleaned 
from assisting at the reception and follow-up of the telecast. 
This Telesquadra also shoots films which are broadcast to 
acquaint the wider public with the work of the reception groups. 

A further source of information for Telescuola about each 
viewing group are the registration sheets which the monitor 
attaches to his monthly report. Here he notes the attendance of 
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the individual pupil and the marks he has obtained in each 
subject. Every week, two or three of the best pupils are chosen 
at randon among various viewing groups, and brought to Rome, 
generally together with their monitor. Here the producers can 
discuss their work with them, and the pupils may also appear as 
guests in the programme itself. 

The most important source of information about the addi- 
tional impact of Telescuola is the assignments which are 
regularly sent into headquarters. These assignments give an idea 
not only of the work accomplished by each pupil who registers 
at a reception point, but also the achievements of those viewers 
who follow the course at home or elsewhere without the benefit 
or help of a monitor. Correction of these assignments, and 
answering of the many questions which are asked, requires a 
considerable staff of teachers and secretaries. It has been esti- 
mated that a teacher who works for Telescuola on a part-time 
basis, after he has given his normal school lessons, can handle 
as many as 100 papers per week. It is believed that if these 
teachers were working full time for Telescuola, they could take 
care of at least 400 papers per week. 

Impact and results 

Thanks to television, highly skilled teachers can reach every 
part of the country, however remote from urban centres, with 
lessons which include a far greater range of illustrations and 
examples than normal classroom courses. This is the principal 
advantage of television in the eyes of Italian producers. It must 
be stressed, however, that the majority of television lessons are 
built around verbal presentations of the teacher and utilize the 
visual elements of television only as ancillary aids. The main 
disadvantage is a lack of personal contact between educator 
and learner. This is one reason why many Italian teachers 
reacted at first with great scepticism or outright antagonism to 
Telescuola. But the short period of experience has already 
demonstrated vividly that the student of Telescuola need not he 
merely a passive viewer who is lost in his studies without 
guidance. 

The primary educational objective of Telescuola is to develop 
the personality and self-awareness of the learner. In geography 
and history, for instance, students are called upon to undertake 
research within their own environment. They are asked to study 
their region, the history of their family, or of their village, a 
method which has particular significance because of the impor- 
tance of Italian regionalism referred to above. This has aroused 
the initiative of students and created unprecedented interest in 
the importance of the past. 'When they realize that history is 
their father's life, their brother's life that history is their own 
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life, the life they themselves live day by day, they have reached 
a point at which they overcome their indifference. Now they 
feel how they take part in the unceasing stream of human history 
and begin to take an interest in discovering how facts and events 
come about/ 1 

Television seems to offer particular opportunities for stirring 
the learner's mind. The TV student who enrols voluntarily in 
these telecourses, is generally more active than the student in 
school and gives more attention to his homework. The television 
lesson itself is more concentrated, more coherent, less distract- 
ing, than normal school teaching. No time is lost in roll-calls, in 
the discussion of homework, in the repetition of new words by 
student after student. All this is done after the broadcast. A half- 
hour television lesson may therefore be considered equivalent to 
one or two hours in school. 

It is too early to evaluate the effectiveness of Telescuola by 
the performance of its students in examinations. Students are 
required to register for the diploma only after they have com- 
pleted the three-year course, though they may also take inter- 
mediary examinations after each year. At the end of the first 
year, between 1,000 and 2,000 students registered for such an 
examination which is the same as that given to pupils who 
attend middle schools. The performance of the television student 
almost equalled that of other pupils; 30 per cent passed in all 
subjects, 50 per cent did not come up to the required mark in 
some subjects, while 20 per cent failed altogether. But no conclu- 
sion can be drawn from this because of the newness of the 
medium, the relatively small number of students who registered 
for examinations, and the fact that their action was entirely 
voluntary. 

After the initial encouraging beginning, the organizers of 
Telescuola envisage its possible expansion in the future. At the 
present time, Telescuola covers only the industrial branch of 
middle schools. Subjects which belong to the other branch, 
which gives pre-vocational training in agriculture and commerce, 
may also be included during the coming years. An entirely new 
feature of Telescuola will be its extension to adults for the 
teaching of literacy, the skill of reading and writing which is not 
mastered by a large body of men and women, especially in the 
rural areas of Southern Italy. 

Experience with the effectiveness of television as a teaching 
medium is also encouraging educators to envisage the use of 
closed-circuit television, especially on the university level in 
such subjects as medicine and physics. For, in the view of those 
who have made Telescuola such a significant educational force 
in Italy, 'television will in the future occupy the first place 
among the supplementary tools of school teaching*. 



1. RAI report to Unesco's Department of Mass Communication, in 
auswer to questionnaire, 1959. 
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Japan 



The new spirit in Japanese schools since the end of the second 
world war has brought television in its wake. Before the war, 
Japanese education was based primarily on textbooks, while 
teaching emphasized cramming and memorizing of facts. After 
the war, the new emphasis on democratic principles brought 
about a change in the content and methods of education. 1 Audio- 
visual techniques of education were introduced in an effort to 
overcome former weaknesses and to make available new teaching 
materials. 

School broadcasting by radio spread rapidly through the 
classrooms of Japan. By 1959 99 per cent of all schools were 
equipped with receivers. School radio was regularly used in 
60 per cent of the primary schools, 40 per cent of middle schools 
and 20 per cent of the high schools. When television appeared 
on the scene, the ground for the use of broadcast resources in 
education had been prepared. 

. The post-war reform of Japanese education brought with it 
the introduction of new courses into school curricula. Subjects 
such as social studies, child psychology, vocational education 
and home economics required qualified teachers and new 
teaching materials which were normally not available in the 
schools. To supplement existing textbooks, schools sought help 
in audio-visual education. After radio and film, television was 
introduced to accomplish a series of precise tasks: 

1. To make teaching more effective in schools which suffer from 
limited budgets and wliere classrooms are frequently crowded 
with as many as 70 or 80 children. 

2. To promote the teaching of science and help overcome the 
lack of facilities in many schools. 

3. To serve the in-service training of teachers, especially in the 
use of audio-visual techniques. 

4. To enhance the education of farmers, factory workers and 
other young people to whom school television gives a new 
orientation. 

In pursuit of these aims, Japanese educators are relying on 
rapidly spreading nation-wide television broadcasting services. 



1. This chapter is based primarily on a report to Unesco's Department 
of Mass Communication by the director of school television for 
the Japanese Broadcasting Corporation, NHK. 
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Japan. The school library serves as a viewing room for educational 
programmes. 



The programme is followed by class discussion with the teacher. 

[Photos: Jock Delano.] 





Young people build homes for typhoon victims. Elaborate construction 
tor NHK high school programme. 
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Japan 

The pioneer of Japanese television is a public corporation, the 
Japanese Broadcasting Corporation (Nippon Hoso Kyokai 
NHK). A number of commercial broadcasting organizations also 
exist. By 1 January 1959, there were 26 television stations on 
the air in Japan, 19 of which belonged to NHK, while the tele- 
vision audience was estimated at 1.6 million receivers. As NHK 
was, until 1959, the only organization which broadcast pro- 
grammes for use in schools, this report deals exclusively with 
its efforts. 1 

NHK explored the introduction of school television during its 
experimental period of television broadcasting. In 1952, it 
co-operated in the establishment of the Audio-Visual Education 
Society which gave expression to the combined efforts of broad- 
casters and educators to promote the use of audio-visual tech- 
niques in schools. The society co-operated with NHK in carrying 
out school television experiments in a few selected schools and 
in drafting future programmes. Japanese television began its 
regular transmissions in February 19-53 and the first series of 
experimental school television programmes were broadcast 
during the summer of the same year. 

The service has since been put on a regular permanent basis 
and is constantly expanding, particularly since NHK started 
broadcasting in January 1959 over a second station which 
specializes in educational programmes. This station not only 
carries school programmes during the day, but also broadcasts 
evening programmes for young people and adults. Some of these 
programmes have a broad educational purpose while others are 
designed to teach specific subjects. 

By the beginning of 1959, there were some 10,000 Japanese 
schools regularly receiving educational television programmes. 
Information available on 8,178 of these schools gave the follow- 
ing distribution: kindergarten, 1,052; primary schools, 4,643; 
middle schools, 1,710; high schools, 470; others, 303. 

The number of students who watch school programmes is more 
difficult to estimate because conditions vary greatly from school 
to school. Most schools have only one or two receivers and find 
it hard to give all classes an equal opportunity to watch tele- 
vision. However, there is a trend toward the installation of a 
number of television sets which receive their signal from a 
common master antenna. 

So that programmes may be as useful as possible for the indi- 
vidual classroom, NHK makes every effort to co-operate closely 
with educators and to gather a constant flow of reports on the 
utilization of its programmes. While the broadcasting organiza- 
tion is responsible for school programming and production, it is 
guided in its work by the Committee on School Television which 



1. The only other use of television for teaching purposes in Japan 
before 1959 was in medical schools which primarily employ 
closed-circuit colour television systems. 
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includes representatives of the Ministry of Education, school 
principals and teachers. Programmes in specific subject areas 
are planned by sub-committees of officials of the Ministry of 
Education, university presidents, teachers and representatives of 
viewer associations. In view of the fact that individual schools 
are autonomous in determining their detailed curriculum after 
'taking into consideration the educational targets appropriate to 
the social life of each locality',* a continuous ^effort is made 
through surveys and questionnaires to obtain information on 
school curricula and textbooks in use, so that programmes can 
best be adapted to them. 

Such surveys can only provide general data. More thorough 
research is the special responsibility of the Broadcasting Cultural 
Institute which is attached to NHK and conducts evaluations 
which supplement information received from questionnaires and 
correspondence. Special arrangements have been made by this 
institute with a selected number of primary and middle schools 
which agreed to collaborate with NHK in regularly viewing and 
evaluating programmes, reporting on the reactions of pupils and 
conferring with television producers. 

School programmes are broadcast from Monday to Saturday, 
from 11 to 11.55 a.m., and again after lunch recess from 1.02 
to 1.22 p.m. in sequences of 15 or 20 minutes. To meet different 
age and intellectual levels, programmes are aimed at five differ- 
ent groups: nursery schools, first and second grades of primary 
schools, third grade of primary schools, fourth and fifth grades 
of primary schools, and middle schools (age 12 to 14). Pro- 
grammes in individual subject areas or for different age levels 
are generally grouped in series and broadcast once a week, while 
particularly successful programmes are repeated a week later 
through kinescopes. Altogether, Japanese television broadcasts 
23 school programmes a week. 

Programmes cover a wide range of subjects and are produced 
in a variety of ways. The three programmes for nursery schools, 
'Let's Play Together', 'Puppet Show' and "Play with Rhythm', 
have as their general objective to stimulate the creativeness of 
the child and its powers of observation. These programmes seek 
to make a contribution to the emotional and artistic life of 
children who enjoy the puppets, silhouettes, films and little plays 
they see on the screen. Programmes for the lower and middle 
grades of primary schools largely continue this enriching 
approach. They seek, for instance, to broaden the scientific 
experience of children in the series 'What, Why, How' or they 
develop musical appreciation in 'Listen and Sing'. 'Our Ways 
of Living' gives background information for social studies on 
trades and the production of goods, while the "Television 
Library' introduces children to classical Japanese literature. The 
programmes for the higher grades of primary schools and for 



1. Unesco, World Survey of Education, p. 636. [83] 
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the middle schools have a more strictly didactic purpose. 'Tele- 
vision Travels' is composed of a series of lessons in geography 
which take children from one Japanese prefecture to the other, 
while the 'Notebook of Natural Science' uses visual aids which 
are not normally available in the classroom. Particular emphasis 
is laid on the presentation of Japanese classical literature. Here 
the personal history of famous writers is dramatized to bring to 
life the environment in which they worked; or theatrical per- 
formances introduce students to the traditional Japanese stage 
and to the classical Japanese language, which many schools find 
difficult to present without the aid of television. Another success- 
ful programme is 'English Classroom', a series of lessons given 
by an American professor with an American-born Japanese 
assistant. The purpose of this course is not only instruction in 
the English language but also an introduction to people and 
conditions in English-speaking countries. The teacher's vivid 
illustrations, his pleasing personality, and the close-up of his lip 
movements, make a distinct contribution to the teaching of 
English in Japanese schools. The enriching, broadening contri- 
bution of television is never lost sight of. Programmes for middle 
schools terminate with a series of broadcasts on 'Careers' which 
guide children to the various fields which lie ahead of them. 

After carefully evaluating the impact of these programmes, 
Japanese broadcasters have made a series of significant observa- 
tions: It has been noted, for instance, that the pace of motion 
pictures is too fast and too complicated for television. Children 
seem unable to understand the many technical devices used to 
indicate lapse of time or change of place. On the other hand, 
young audiences equally react against a pace which is too slow 
and tends to bore them. The best way to ensure that programmes 
are understood, hold interest, and convey their message effec- 
tively, is to limit each broadcast not only to one central theme 
but also to a single approach which can be easily grasped and 
considered by each pupil. Such concentration must also be 
apparent in the production itself. Programme elements should 
only be used when they make an effective contribution to the 
educational objective. For instance, if a studio audience is 
included in a broadcast, there should be a definite need for its 
appearance. If children handle and operate particular objects, 
they can make a valuable contribution to the lesson, but other- 
wise their presence can be distracting to the viewer. In this 
connexion, an interesting experiment was made during the first 
year of school broadcasting in 1953. 'Television Travels', which 
introduces children to different parts of Japan, at that time 
featured two children who journeyed all over Japan one of 
them a boy named Terebi, the other a little girl named Tereko. 
Everywhere they went, they spoke to the local inhabitants about 
their cities, their local monuments, and so on. It all seemed an 
excellent technique for teaching schoolchildren about their own 
country. And to make the idea even more appealing, the roles 
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of little Terebi and Tereko were given not to young actors but 
to marionettes. 

*It did not work out well at all. When the teachers and the 
television experts checked up at the control schools, they found 
that they had made a bad mistake. All the children had been so 
absorbed watching the puppets that they had not taken in any 
of the information. And anyway, the puppets had created a 
special atmosphere of unreality, and that, too, conflicted with 
the factual descriptions of the geography lessons/i 

As a result of this experiment, the programme form was 
changed. Puppets were replaced by a boy who enacted the role 
of Teruo, and visited many places of interest; other actors gave 
short performances in studio sets of people on whom Teruo 
called: the head of a museum, the captain of a lighthouse, an 
engineer on a dam, etc. The remainder of the programme con- 
sisted mainly of films, of products of the district visited by 
Teruo, and of representative artistic works. Occasionally, still 
photographs would also be used to show static objects. 

The change in emphasis here is from an imaginary and 
interesting presentation to realism and instruction. Despite the 
great love of silhouettes, dolls, and animation which help to 
break the monotony of programmes, Japanese educators have 
noted that such devices are liable to distract young viewers from 
the principal theme. In general, they confirm the point made in 
other countries, that 'unnecessary visualization often hampers 
desirable learning'. 

These are only a few of the directions which Japanese broad- 
casters are applying to their growing practice of educational 
programming. With the addition of a second educational net- 
work, and with the entry of commercial stations into educational 
broadcasting, a beginning is being made to apply television to 
entirely new objectives, such as vocational and agricultural 
training, as well as the dissemination of university courses for 
adults. Another problem to which Japanese educators, like those 
of Italy, are giving their attention, is the difficulty which many 
children face in pursuing their education, because they are 
unable to attend higher schools due to their employment or 
domicile. 

After relatively long experience in the production of pro- 
grammes for schools, the directors of Japanese educational tele- 
vision plan to go ahead with its wider application to teaching 
at all levels. 



1. * Trying out Television in Japanese Classrooms', Unesco World 
Review, No. 248, p. 5. [81] 
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Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 



Television has been extensively developed in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and has become one of the most important 
media for the dissemination of technical and scientific know- 
ledge. 1 Millions of viewers 2 adults, young people and children 
watch programmes directly transmitted by the Central Television 
Studios and outlying television stations (of which there are over 
seventy) or retransmitted by a network of relay stations through- 
out the Soviet Union. 

Regular television programmes (broadcast over different 
channels) include talks and lectures by secondary school and 
university teachers, scientific research workers and industrial 
and agricultural experts, as well as talks by writers and readings 
or dramatic renderings of literary works of educational value. 
Special educational television programmes are broadcast for 
students and young workers. 

The recently initiated programme of reorganization of the 
Soviet educational system aims at a closer association of school 
with everyday life and a broader, more comprehensive develop- 
ment of pupils and students through a combination of study and 
productive labour. Among the tasks involved are the promotion 
of television in schools, the encouragement of independent work 
by pupils at various types of schools, and in particular to make 
it easier for young day-workers in town and country to attend 
evening classes and follow correspondence courses. 

In application of the new education act, and the consequent 
large increase in the number of young people receiving second- 
ary education, the widest possible use of television in education 
has been called for, particularly in support of secondary edu- 
cation by correspondence. Together with books and radio, televi- 
sion is considered an essential factor in the development of 
independent studies. 

The growing demand in schools for new and efficient visual 
aids in education especially as regards the study of the prin- 



1. This chapter is based on a report from the USSR to Unesco's 
Department of Mass Communication in answer to a questionnaire. 

2. There were 3.5 million television receivers in the Soviet Union on 
1 January 1960. 
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ciples of industrial and agricultural production and the practical 
initiation of pupils into modern productive techniques as well 
as the recent progress achieved by television in the Soviet Union 
both favour a closer integration of television in the school 
system. 

Television programmes of a general educational nature are 
viewed by a very wide section of the public schoolchildren and 
students as well as adults. Special educational television pro- 
grammes, devoted to different subjects in the school curricula, 
are broadcast for pupils between 14 and 18 years of age, as well 
as for young people who combine secondary education corres- 
pondence courses with productive work. Some of these pro- 
grammes also find interested viewers in other circles, particu- 
larly when the 'television lesson* is given not under ordinary 
classroom or study-room conditions but in a museum against a 
background of interesting show-cases, in a science laboratory, 
workshop or in a leading factory, or when the television teacher 
is a popular educator who gives his lesson in a particularly vivid 
and attractive manner. 

Television is also being introduced in the USSR into many 
higher educational establishments and is being additionally used 
to assist correspondence students. 

The most suitable subjects for educational television (televised 
lessons and lectures) have been found to be those which require 
visual aids not usually available in schools and which lend 
themselves to the process or filming for the television screen 
those objects, phenomena and processes which cannot be directly 
viewed in their natural surroundings, in the laboratory, in school 
or at their point of production. 

Subjects of this kind abound in physics, chemistry, biology, 
mechanical engineering, electrotechnics and other courses, while 
visits to science laboratories, museums of science and techno- 
logy, or demonstrations of particularly interesting experiments 
are also suitable subjects for educational television programmes. 
Again, geographical, historical and literary subjects clearly and 
vigorously presented by teachers, scientists, engineers, agrono- 
mists or other specialists, and illustrated by vivid extracts from 
appropriate films, performances by artists, scenes from 
plays, etc., provide interesting programmes. 

It is only now that surveys are being undertaken with a view 
to determining the impact on education of educational television 
programmes, and it is still premature to speak of the findings. 
As to the methods of evaluating this impact, the most widely 
applied are those which are simplest and most accessible to 
teachers: direct observation of the pupils, talks about television 
programmes with a view to ascertaining which of their points 
appealed particularly to the pupils and how far they succeeded 
in imparting knowledge. The pupils' replies to the teacher's 
questions concerning what was shown on the television screen, 
as well as the brief control report they are asked to write after 
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viewing television programmes, afford material for a more 
detailed evaluation of individual programmes. 

The inclusion of television programmes in the school time- 
table and their adaptation to particular lessons involve difficul- 
ties of an organizational and technical nature, as the times 
suitable to television stations for the transmission of educational 
programmes do not tally with those of the corresponding school 
lessons. Moreover, the time-tables of all schools in the same tele- 
vision sector have to be adjusted so that a lesson on a particular 
subject for a particular class may be given simultaneously in all 
these schools and at a time coinciding with that of the corres- 
ponding television programme. 

Television, radio, motion picture films (silent and sound), 
slides and filmstrips are all useful visual aids in their own way 
and help to render teaching more effective, to make the subjects 
studied in school more accessible to the pupils' minds and 
senses, and to enable them to understand and assimilate these 
subjects more easily. According to Soviet educators, none of the 
visual aids referred to, however, can claim to be universal and 
none should be permitted to supplant or replace the teacher in 
his leading role. As organizer and guide of the educational 
process, making use of every possible teaching tool, and parti- 
cularly of his own knowledge, experience and teaching skill, the 
teacher systematically outlines each subject, explains new edu- 
cational material, organizes independent work by the pupils, and 
examines and evaluates the results of their school work. Motion 
picture films, radio, television and all other visual aids used in 
education are seen as complementing each other and facilitating 
the teacher's tasks when he uses them methodically, but not as 
self-sufficient teaching elements. 

Each visual aid, it is stressed, has its own merits and is useful 
when used in the right context. When the teacher has the task 
of forming generalized abstract concepts from notions and 
concrete facts already mastered by his pupils, it is unnecessary 
to elaborate the lesson with visual aids, which engage the mind 
at the stage of sensory perception and delay the activity and 
development of abstract thinking. 

Where particular importance is attached to viewing any object 
or phenomenon with special attention and care, and it is possible 
to do so with the aid of a static visual aid (drawings, pictures, 
slides), the use of motion picture films is inappropriate; but 
where it is important to view an object or phenomenon in 
motion or in action, this cannot be done except with the help 
of motion picture films. Where it is necessary to enliven or 
heighten the emotional effect of instruction either by bringing 
actual people into the classroom a scientist, say, or a research 
worker, an explorer, an inventor, an outstanding worker or 
collective farmer to describe their personal achievements and 
impart essential knowledge, or by illustrating lessons on works 
of art, folk-lore, etc., with readings or songs by artists, the 
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teacher will find radio, television, gramophone and tape record- 
ings of assistance to him. 

The place occupied by television among the various educa- 
tional methods used in the USSR is clear from the foregoing 
remarks. As the introduction of television into school teaching is 
of recent date and the experience acquired in this field still 
inadequate, the teachers' reaction to this medium is not yet 
fully defined. Some of them are sceptical ahout the possibility 
of obtaining tangible educational results through the use of tele- 
vision, whereas others, enthusiastically in favour of it, co-operate 
actively and eagerly in the systematic preparation of the various 
lessons, lectures and talks transmitted by radio and television 
for the benefit of school pupils, and directly participate in edu- 
cational radio and television programmes. There are many 
teachers, also, who still show indifference on the subject. The 
greater the development of radio and television in school edu- 
cation during the coming years provided of course, that they 
are introduced methodically and without exaggerated enthu- 
siasmthe greater, it is hoped, will be the number of teachers, 
favouring their use. 

There can obviously be no question of replacing the teacher by 
television, nor should any attempt be made to do so. Educational 
television programmes are only one of the numerous tools which 
the teacher uses in discharging his many-sided and complex 
educational task. 

It would be premature to speak about the lessons and far- 
reaching results obtained from the use of television for educa- 
tional purposes before establishing the results of the surveys 
which are only now being initiated in this field. Nevertheless on 
the basis of available observations those responsible for educa- 
tional television in the Soviet Union have drawn the following 
preliminary conclusions on certain precise aspects of the 
question : 

1. The length of educational television programmes should not 
exceed 20 to 25 minutes (half a lesson), so as to give the 
teacher sufficient time not only to prepare the pupils before- 
hand and increase their receptivity to what they see on the 
screen, but also, when the programme is over, to discuss 
with them what they have seen and heard so that the know- 
ledge thus acquired may be consolidated and related to the 
rest of their school work. 

2. The pace of television presentations and their commentaries 
should be unhurried, and rather slower than normal. The 
form of presentation should be varied. Educational television 
programmes in which the pupils themselves take part, 
replying to questions asked by the teacher-announcer, should 
be organized with due discretion and should not become the 
accepted rule. 

3. Various procedures should be used in educational television 
programmes in order to heighten their impact. For example, 
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there can be talks and interviews of all kinds with different 
people: persons engaged in productive work, constructors 
and inventors, writers and artists, scientists, research work- 
ers, explorers, and so on. It is important, in this connexion, 
that they should not only speak, but also illustrate their talks 
whenever possible. While listening to the voice of the broad- 
caster, the pupil-viewer will thus be able to see on the screen 
in picture, photograph and action, the things he is hearing 
about. 

Extracts from films, stage plays or plays written specially for 
television are particularly suitable for use in educational tele- 
vision programmes. Tables, plans and drawings which require 
close examination are as unsuitable for the television screen as 
they are for motion picture films. 

A monotonous and impassive tone on the part of the announ- 
cer, and particularly of an announcer too frequently seen in 
educational television broadcasts, is undesirable, as it detracts 
from the educational effectiveness of such programmes. 

The report from the Soviet Union concludes with the obser- 
vations that television can lead to a lowering of educational 
standards and to the stifling of teachers' and pupils' personali- 
ties if regarded as a universal teaching tool supplanting the 
teacher and his entire range of instructional means. These 
include the spoken work whereby he expounds his knowledge 
and explains to the pupils the subjects taught, direct observation 
of vital phenomena, experiments and practical exercises. 

Provided television is regarded only as one of a number of 
teaching tools, including the spoken word, books and all other 
kinds of visual aids which permit the teacher to give more 
accurate and thorough insight into the subjects taught, there is 
no reason to fear that the knowledge thus imparted will be 
superficial. If television is given its proper place among teaching 
tools in general, it enriches the latter and enhances their effect. 
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Structure and purpose 

There are more television sets in Great Britain than anywhere 
outside the United States. With over 10 million receivers in 
British homes, it was logical for the broadcasting organizations 
to explore television in education as a further extension of public 
service programming. Schools had already had long experience 
in the use of audio-visual techniques. Film projectors were 
available in some 9,000 schools, and as many as 29,000 schools 
were equipped to receive the educational radio broadcasts of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC). Conditions appeared 
ripe for the introduction of television as a further aid to 
education. 

British television is in the hands of two competing networks. 
The BBC, a non-commercial public corporation, enjoys a mono- 
poly in sound broadcasting and held a similar monopoly in 
television until 1955. At that time the Independent Television 
Authority (ITA) came into being, made up of a number of con- 
tracting commercial companies, each responsible for television 
programming in a specific area or time segment. 

Until 1959, school programmes were produced only by the 
BBC and by one of the commercial companies, Associated-Redif- 
fusion Ltd. (A-R), whose programmes were broadcast throughout 
most of the country. In 1959 all other ITA companies, except 
Granada, serving northern England, relayed the A-R programmes 
which therefore reached schools in London, the Midlands, Scot- 
land, south and north-eastern England, South Wales and, from 
October 1959, eastern England. For the BBC, school television 
was an extension of its long experience in school radio. Could 
sound with vision make a more forceful contribution to teaching 
than sound alone? The BBC launched its experiments in the 
belief that television has particular qualities which favour its use 
as an educational instrument, 

A-R had no radio experience to fall back upon. It developed 
educational television as part of its public service programming. 
Moreover, the addition of non-sponsored programmes during the 
afternoon gave them the right to carry six additional minutes of 
commercial publicity at any other time of the day or evening, 
according to the regulations governing commercial television. 
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Educational television in Britain was the fruit of the broad- 
casters' initiative rather than a response to demands by the 
world of education. As in the United States, though for different 
reasons, the tool was developed before its future applications 
were clearly apparent. 

To associate educators closely with school programmes, to 
give them responsibility in their production and reception, thus 
became particularly important. To accomplish this purpose, the 
BBC relies, as in its radio school programmes, on the School 
Broadcasting Council for the United Kingdom. This council is 
composed of representatives of the Ministry of Education, the 
local education authorities and other local bodies, as well as of 
the various professional organizations which group educational 
administrators and teachers. The work of the council and its 
local education officers is paid for by the BBC. The council 
formulates policy for BBC school broadcasting, and determines 
through its committees the nature of the various programmes. 
Ideas for all school telecasts generally originate among members 
of the School Broadcasts Department of the BBC. These ideas 
are then submitted for approval to the council, which receives a 
number of alternative proposals in the different subject areas. 
The BBC agrees not to broadcast anything to schools which has 
not been asked for by the council. It is through the School Broad- 
casting Council that educators sponsor the school broadcasting 
service and assume responsibility for its policy. Once such 
policy has been approved, the production and presentation of 
programmes is left entirely in the hands of the BBC. 

Associated-Rediffusion has constituted an Educational Advi- 
sory Council with a similar composition, which is concerned 
with all types of educational programmes. One of the committees 
of this council deals with school telecasts. Associated-Rediffusion 
has agreed not to present any school telecast which is not 
approved by the school committee. 

These councils have a guiding and advisory role, but they are 
not a vehicle for government supervision since the Ministry of 
Education is only one partner in its composition, and schools 
have a wide latitude in educational practice. 

The autonomy of schools to determine their curriculum, 
within the framework of general educational policy and the 
structure of examinations, creates particular obstacles to the use 
of broadcasting. It is not easy to find a meeting-ground between 
education and television in the United Kingdom because educa- 
tion is decentralized, while television relies on central produc- 
tion resources. Educational television in Great Britain suffers 
from the handicap that there are no local stations to serve local 
school systems, as in the United States, but that there is also no 
centrally prescribed curriculum, as in France, which facilitates 
co-ordination between network programming and education. 

The purpose and nature of school television arises from this 
situation. Following the practice of school radio which is 'not 
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to teach but to supplement by radio what the teachers are doing', 
most school television programmes seek to supplement the work 
of the teacher but not to simulate or replace it. They serve to 
extend the range of children's experience of the world, deliber- 
ately avoid what the specialist teacher can do himself, and some- 
times explore aspects of the subject which the conventional 
syllabus might rarely touch upon. But even such enrichment runs 
into difficulties because of the differences of curricula and the 
demands of examinations. It is, for instance, impossible to gear 
the plays included in programmes to what is generally studied 
in schools. With several examination systems but only one broad- 
cast programme per network, teachers are frequently reluctant 
to use a programme which does not make a direct contribution 
to the preparation of their pupils for examinations. As in Japan, 
British directors of school programmes find the rigidity of 
examinations a serious obstacle to the flexible exploration of the 
television medium. 

The type of schools to which experimental programmes were 
addressed was chosen on the advice of educational administra- 
tors, whose functions include responsibility for the equipment 
of schools with television receivers. So that schools should be 
given sufficient inducement to acquire sets, broadcasters at first 
sought to concentrate their programmes on a limited age range. 
The local education authorities suggested that this could best be 
accomplished by aiming at the secondary modern school. To 
provide sets for the far more numerous primary schools would 
have been more costly than to equip a reasonable portion of the 
5,000 secondary modern schools. These schools were established 
after the second world war for the majority of children between 
11 and 15 years of age who are not pursuing an academic course 
in preparation for a university education, i.e., who do not attend 
the secondary grammar schools. 

The modern schools needed 'a shot in the arm', in the view of 
many educators. In primary schools (up to 10 years) there was a 
ferment and excitement among teachers and children which 
made their upper grades a high point in British education. But 
what happened to these children some three or four years later? 
How would it be possible to preserve among adolescents the 
spirit of intellectual ferment with which the graduates of 
primary schools pass on into secondary education? This ap- 
peared a challenging task for television. 

The potential of school television is not seen as limited to the 
secondary modern school. On the contrary, it is generally recog- 
nized that television might have far greater success in primary 
schools. Here it meets less rigidity in the organization and 
timing of lessons and has more opportunities to make a definite 
contribution to the work of the teacher, especially in the geo- 
graphically more remote schools. For this reason there are those 
who are critical of the initial orientation of school television and 
would have preferred to begin with programmes for younger 
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children. They are answered by those who admit that pro- 
gramming for secondary grammar schools may have been the 
more difficult task, but assert that it was also the more necessary 
one. All concerned with school programming now agree that its 
extension to primary schools is an urgent necessity. Both broad- 
casting organizations therefore initiated programmes for these 
schools in 1959. As to the secondary grammar schools, only its 
upper grades, what is known as the sixth form (17 and 18 years) 
have sufficient freedom in the planning of work to take advan- 
tage of the contribution of television. This, too, was emphasized 
in 1959 in the development of suitable programmes. 

History 

The first pilot experiment in the use of school television was 
undertaken by the British Broadcasting Corporation in May 1952 
through a series of closed-circuit programmes which were 
received in six schools maintained by the Middlesex Education 
Authority. Its purpose was to furnish initial experience required 
for any decision on whether the BBC should inaugurate a school 
television broadcasting service. The experiment confirmed the 
BBC and the School Broadcasting Council in the view that tele- 
vision had some contribution to make in the range of subject 
matters selected for the programmes. 

The School Broadcasting Council therefore asked the educa- 
tional world to join them in a wider broadcast experiment as 
soon as the BBC could provide a continuous service which, if 
successful in its experimental phase, could eventually be estab- 
lished on a permanent basis. 

In November 1955, the BBC announced that, after a period 
required for recruitment and training of staff and preparation of 
programmes, experimental broadcast school television would 
start in September 1957. In the meantime, commercial television 
had come into being in Britain and it was one of its companies, 
Associated Rediffusion, which carried the first publicly broad- 
cast experimental series of school programmes from 13 May to 
12 July 1957. 

Initially, both organizations only provided programmes for 
secondary modern schools. This does not mean that viewing was 
restricted to these schools. In certain primary schools classes of 
younger children followed the programmes. There has been 
evidence of great interest in school television among children 
under 11, whether their schools have sets or not. As to secondary 
grammar schools, whose children range up to 17 and 18, they 
showed a greater reluctance to utilize school television, though 
it must be pointed out that no programmes were specifically 
designed for them. Specialized teachers, eager to guide their 
children successfully to examinations, showed less interest in 
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using television than did teachers of secondary and primary 
schools. A more favourable attitude was expected with the pro- 
duction of science series specially aimed at grammar schools. 

Schools needed help to acquire receivers, if an initial audience 
was to be built up. The Ministry of Education agreed to make a 
grant to local education authorities which enabled them to equip 
about 300 of the schools for whom the programmes were de- 
signed. A-R lent 150 receivers to selected schools throughout the 
country, on the understanding that these schools would report 
to the station on their reception of A-R programmes. A further 
100 receivers were made available in the London area in 1958, 
while another commercial company, Associated Television Ltd., 
similarly provided 50 receivers in the Midlands. Of the 850 
schools which had television sets in February 1959, 600 had 
therefore received them through grants or loans. Such aid had 
been essential to provide an audience for the experimental pro- 
grammes, but it also tended to discourage purchase of receivers 
by other schools who hoped to obtain sets free of charge. 

It must be noted moreover that most of the secondary modern 
schools which were equipped either through grants or through 
their own initiative were above-average schools which do not 
form a representative cross-section of this type of school 
throughout the country. These schools generally are large, well- 
equipped institutions, endowed with a high proportion of spe- 
cialist staff, which are thus quite naturally less prepared to see 
in television a resource which may aid them in meeting vital 
educational needs. 

A certain number of adults also follow the school programmes. 
The BBC noted v a small, fluctuating eavesdropping audience 
of adults at home', while Associated-RedifFusion stressed that 
these programmes 'are becoming increasingly popular with 
adult audiences' and reported that according to 1959 figures 
this audience included 300,000 viewers in the London area 
alone. 

Programmes 

British children compare school television to entertainment tele- 
vision rather than to school lessons. Producers therefore seek to 
avoid any resemblance between school television and school. 
British educational broadcasters believe that programmes 'should 
escape from any kind of classroom atmosphere'. Similarly, 
teachers criticize any presentation 'which they could do almost 
as well with blackboard and chalk'. 

The well produced programme is most acceptable to broad- 
casters, teachers and children. At all times, emphasis is laid on 
quality rather than quantity, an approach which is favoured by 
the fact that school programmes are produced by network 
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stations which dispose of the full resources of the television 
medium. In the words of the director of A-R school television: 
'We feel strongly that the programmes must be of the highest 
technical quality and that to be good education they must first 
be good television using the most expert and advanced tech- 
niques of presentation in this medium. No single programme 
should contain too many teaching points and these should be 
introduced slowly and simply and recapitulated before the end. 
But this does not mean that the programme should be allowed 
to drag, in fact it is vital that there should be a brisk attack. We 
find children are enthusiastic so long as they can see plenty of 
things happening but less interested if there is too much talk or 
discussion/ 

The BBC's School Broadcasting Council confirms this 
approach. For instance, in current affairs programmes 'it is the 
descriptive film which the children enjoy most and recall most 
readily; discussion of the issues themselves is much less exciting 
visually and much more demanding intellectually', and therefore 
frequently above the heads of the school audience. 

Some educators ask themselves, however, whether such appeal 
to the enjoyment of children is most meaningful from a didactic 
point of view. It would appear that the 'enrichment' approach 
of British school television is due not only to educational con- 
siderations but also to the prevailing attitude of the audience 
which at all times expects television to provide an appealing 
show. 

The British approach imposes exacting standards of presenta- 
tion and pace. To ensure that interest does not lag during the 
broadcast, producers tend to pack it with visually exciting 
material. This may, however, reduce the educational impact of 
the telecast and diminish its usefulness in class. It was noted, for 
instance, that certain broadcasts dealing with the practical 
application of sciences, such as 'Materials for Building' and 
'Stress and Strain', 'contained material which most teachers and 
children found extremely interesting in itself, but many thought 
them rather irrelevant to their purposes and little follow-up was 
done on them 9 .* 

More meaningful from an educational point of view is the 
observation that the interest of children is aroused particularly 
by programmes which have a direct bearing on their life and 
experience. When discussing the series of programmes entitled 
'Making and Shaping', the report of the School Broadcasting 
Council noted that 'children's interest probably lies in relating 
the choice of topics as closely as possible to what children can 
do for themselves'. 

The desire to maintain the programme at a pace appealing to 



1. School Broadcasting Council for the United Kingdom, BBC School 
Television Broadcasting, a Report on the First Two Years and a 
Statement of Future Policy, p. 21. [72] 
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children, as well as the remoteness of producer from school user, 
has led above all to the problem of over-crowding programmes 
with information, a problem to which many other countries have 
also drawn attention. Such over-loading has frequently been 
noted in the reports of teachers who have complained that pro- 
grammes move too rapidly from one concept to the next and 
from picture to picture. Programmes may be rich and exciting 
but inevitably the individual point is treated too cursorily while 
the pace of speakers tends to be too rapid. The only corrective 
to these complaints may be seen in the observation made by the 
School Broadcasting Council, when discussing natural history 
programmes, that they have 'furnished remarkable evidence of 
children's capacity to absorb and recall a great deal of factual 
information. Indeed criticisms of over-loading which on the face 
of them would appear justified were quite often called in ques- 
tion by the performance of the viewing children afterwards*. 
Over-loading no doubt is a dangerous pitfall, but its real signi- 
ficance can be assessed only after much further testing and 
evaluation. 

The emphasis on visual pace and appeal does not mean that 
British school programmes are mere visual documentaries. They 
are generally built around an 'anchor-man' whose job it is to 
give any informative programme its coherence and 'shape'. This 
anchor-man is akin to the speaker of a radio broadcast. But the 
school television programme presents problems which 'are of 
an altogether different order from those of the producers in 
sound; for where a sound broadcast can be written almost to 
order, adhering to a tight educational brief, the television pro- 
ducer draws on materials derived from a much wider variety of 
sources, some only partly within his control quite apart from 
his dependence on the eventual performance of his anchor-man'. 1 
The importance of the personality of this anchor-man is repeat- 
edly stressed in reactions from schools using television. His 
simplicity, his enthusiasm and authority can greatly enhance 
the impact made by the programme. Yet he seldom assumes the 
role of a teacher, he rarely addresses questions to the children 
which they are expected to answer in class. The effectiveness of 
such a method has, however, been noted. Particularly in current 
affairs programmes it is much appreciated whenever the anchor- 
man puts a question for discussion to the viewers. 

School broadcasts are generally 20 to 25 minutes in length. 
Programmes of individual series were normally broadcast once 
a week. Two of the five weekly BBC programmes were repeated 
during the morning while A-R was repeating tele-recordings of 
all of its four programmes later the same afternoon in order to 
provide alternative viewing times to schools. The weekly rhythm 
has generally been considered most suitable for school utilization 
though some have suggested that series should be given fort- 

1. ibid., p. 18. 
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nightly, leap-frogging other series, or even at less frequent 
intervals, to allow more time for follow-up work. 1 The BBC has 
covered in its various series the natural and biological sciences, 
natural history, geography, current affairs, drama, careers, 
mathematics and the visual arts. All except the last two cate- 
gories have been found to make a very effective contribution to 
teaching, while mathematics and visual arts have not yet 
established as firm a claim to a regular place as the others. Asso- 
ciated-Rediffusion during its first six terms offered various series 
in science (six), geography (five), social sciences (four), as well 
as a number of individual programmes which were less closely 
built into a connected series and more loosely related to school 
curricula. By covering such subjects as 'The Farming Year', or 
'Process of Law', A-R offered a wider range of choice to the 
schools. On the other hand, schools sometimes encountered dif- 
ficulty in incorporating such programmes into their tight lesson 
plans. 

Certain features of broader significance emerge from the 
appraisal of the BBC programmes made by the School Broad- 
casting Council in 1959. Whenever programme series covered a 
wide number of fields, as for instance during the first series of 
'Science and Life', schools were set difficult problems in allo- 
cating suitable classes for viewing and in relating this viewing 
to other work. Teachers therefore requested broadcasters to 
concentrate their programmes on a more limited number of 
subjects which could better be integrated into the curriculum. 
Among the different science programmes broadcast, it was found 
that biology has probably the broadest appeal to children, parti- 
cularly a series entitled 'How Your Body Works', which owed 
much of its success to the genial and authoritative manner of its 
anchor-man, Professor W. S. Bullough. Another science pro- 
gramme, 'Science and the Larder', which dealt with the appli- 
cation of scientific principles to food production and thus 
enlarged considerably on subjects normally taught in school, was 
less appreciated because 'the science specialist conscious of the 
claims of his syllabus, likes to stick to his last*. 2 

Many of the current affairs programmes were difficult to grasp 
for children, as has been mentioned earlier, but this was not 
necessarily considered a valid criticism of the presentation of 
such programmes on television. When school broadcasts report 
on the Prime Minister's visit to Moscow, on the Central African 
Federation or on the Far East crisis, children were asked to 
understand issues which present great difficulties even to adults. 
Nevertheless television can make a unique contribution to the 
classroom and it has become 'quite clear that for all their 
forthright criticism of individual shortcomings, the vast majority 



1. Associated-Rediffusion introduced in September 1959 two such 
fortnightly 'leap-frogging* series for primary schools. 

2. School Broadcasting Council for the United Kingdom, op. cit. s p. 23. 
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of viewing teachers support the BBC in what they are attempt- 
ing, and believe that through these programmes children are 
getting more intelligible accounts of current events than they 
would from any other source'. 1 

In the teaching of English, problems were encountered which 
are peculiar to the understanding of classical English drama. 
A series of programmes on 'The Life and Death of Sir John 
FalstafF, produced in a highly professional manner, made no 
concessions to children's possible difficulties in following the 
train of events and identifying characters, nor to problems of 
classroom acoustics in the reception of sound. Therefore child- 
ren frequently complained that they had difficulties in under- 
standing the Shakespearian English of the characters and the 
speed with which they delivered their lines. However, these 
programmes, like Associated Rediffusion's programmes on 'Mac- 
beth' and 'Twelfth Night' introduced children to classical drama 
in a manner which had hitherto been inaccessible to most 
schools. Drama, which is written to be seen rather than read, 
was among the programmes most requested by educators 'for 
there are many areas in the country where opportunities for 
children to see fine plays well performed are rare or non- 
existent. The choice is not easy: the largest body of schools might 
be satisfied if it fell mainly on those Shakespeare plays most 
often studied in school, but there would be much support also for 
excursions into modern drama'.a <The Proposal' by Anton 
Chekhov was for instance a distinct success. 

In 1959, British school television has emerged from its experi- 
mental phase and looks ahead to its installation on a permanent 
basis. Its programmes are beginning to be seen in the light of 
new needs and new opportunities. What about the role of tele- 
vision in the less privileged secondary modern schools and on 
the primary level, especially in areas remote from urban facili- 
ties? If it was correct to begin on the secondary level, can one 
neglect for long the much wider field which promises to yield a 
rich harvest? 

Associated-Rediffusion introduced the first programmes for 
primary schools in September 1959, under the title 'The World 
around Us'. These fortnightly broadcasts on aspects of the 
physical sciences, alternating with 'general interest' programmes, 
seek to exploit television's general power of 'opening windows'. 
Other subjects such as music are also envisaged for younger 
children. The BBC has similarly concluded that television can 
be valuable in widening young children's experience of the 
world they live in. It is envisaging regular series of miscellaneous 
programmes for primary schools as from September 1960. 

And how about television's role for the academically gifted 
children? Here again a beginning has been made with pro- 

1. ibid., p. 32. 

2. ibid., p. 37. 
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grammes for the sixth forms of secondary grammar schools. 
Another of the commercial companies, the Granada TV network, 
made a beginning in September 1959 with a series of television 
lectures about science under the general title 'Discovery'. These 
programmes aim to give students who prepare themselves for a 
university education the opportunity of seeing, in their own 
classrooms, leading scientists talking about their work. In 1960, 
both BBC and A-R will also programme specifically for these 
17- and 18-year-old students, devoting science broadcasts to such 
fields as nuclear energy and the exploration of outer space, 
subjects for which teachers are frequently ill prepared; and 
A-R will start a series entitled 'The Artist and Society*. 

What about enrichment as the sole purpose of television? A 
fresh look at conditions is bringing about a gradual change. The 
pressing need for teachers in the sciences and mathematics has 
led to the decision to make a departure from the established 
pattern and to produce broadcasts designed for non-specialists in 
an effort to alleviate the teacher shortage. Such programmes will 
also serve indirect teacher training, a purpose which may be 
pursued far more systematically by closed-circuit television in 
such establishments as the Institute for Education. 

As educators become more confident about the contributions 
television is liable to make, they are more prepared to envisage 
new forms and a wider application. The key to such confidence 
is mastery of the utilization of broadcasts. 



Utilization 



At the root of British educational television is the difficulty of 
adapting centrally produced and nationally disseminated pro- 
grammes to the syllabus of autonomous schools. By concentrating 
on relatively self-contained enrichment programmes and leaving 
it up to schools to make their choice and to assign individual 
classes to the viewing of selected broadcasts or entire series, the 
producers of school television seek to circumvent some of these 
problems. 

More fundamental is the assurance of a constant flow of infor- 
mation between schools and broadcasters, a careful assessment 
of audience impact. Here is the second function of the BBC's 
School Broadcasting Council and A-R's corresponding advisory 
council. 

To accomplish this purpose the School Broadcasting Council 
relies on a number of sources of information: 
1. Reports on individual programmes are received from panels 
of teachers, who are invited to give their views. A panel 
consists of about twenty teachers for each broadcast series 
and the council therefore receives over 100 such reports 
every week. 
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2. The council has a number of education officers in different 
parts of the country who view programmes in schools and 
give detailed reports on the circumstances in which the 
broadcasts were seen, on the response of children and the 
follow-up work and comments of the teachers. 

3. Questionnaires are sent to all schools who have registered as 
viewers of BBC programmes. 

In addition, unsolicited letters and independent reports are 
received from teachers, local education authorities and other 
educational bodies; schools send in written work done by 
children in response to the programmes. Certain series of pro- 
grammes were discussed by meetings of teachers convened for 
this purpose. 

The council makes a continuous study of educational develop- 
ments in the schools, with the aid of this information and 
through a careful survey of the syllabus and time schedules of 
sample schools in different parts of the country. Statistical 
samplings of teaching practices are combined with observations 
and discussions with teachers and specialists in schools and 
training colleges, as well as in specially convened meetings. 

To obtain an impression of the background of knowledge 
which should be assumed in the production of sound and tele- 
vision programmes, schools are also occasionally asked to admi- 
nister tests, which can be most revealing. For instance, in pre- 
paration of a series of sound broadcasts on American history 
and geography, tests were given which revealed that children's 
attitudes were frequently influenced by the cinema and the 
comic strip and showed a considerable state of confusion: 
'Columbus founded America in 1498 when he sailed in his ship 
the Mayflower. ... A part of America is left to thugs and ban- 
dits. ... A great amount of gambling is done in night clubs and 

casinos America is the home of gangsters and cosh boys. . . . 

The American man is well-dressed and is wealthy and he drives 

about in posh expensive cars The Americans will not look at 

a black man, if they see a black man they usually cross to the 
other side of the road. 

'These quotations are fairly typical. One of the coming broad- 
casts was to be on Abraham Lincoln. Children were asked to 
say what they know about him. Less than a quarter of the 
answers showed any real knowledge. Over a third of the children 
could attempt no answer at all. Misconceptions were plentiful. 
Abraham Lincoln . . . was a father of 12 sons, lived in Canaan, 
married twice, had 10 sons by the first wife and two by the 
second . . . was a negro from a poor family who taught himself 
to read from the Britanic Brotonica and did a lot of work for 
slavery.' 1 

1. This and other examples of surveys made by the School Broad- 
casting Council, may be found in K. V. Bailey, The Listening 

Schools, pp. 46-65. [3] 
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Such evidence forces producers to define clearly the objectives 
which their programmes should pursue and to give them a 
clarity and conciseness which assure their comprehension. 

Most schools have only one television set and generally only 
one viewing point. It is therefore not easy to bring the right class 
at the right time to the viewing room. Sometimes teachers make 
arrangements to vary viewing groups of the same series (for 
instance, a series dealing with careers) according to the subject 
of the individual broadcast. In other cases, the same class 
follows such programmes week after week. Moreover, teachers 
have frequently remarked that television programmes may be 
helpful but are not indispensable unless they tie in closely with 
some aspect of the curriculum, Such difficulties have reduced 
viewing of programmes even in the relatively small number of 
schools equipped to receive them. 

From an educational point of view, the true value of the 
programmes lies in the use that is made of them in follow-up 
activities. Often, however, such follow-up is limited to discus- 
sion which, though lively, is not reflected in practical work. In 
other cases, much written work and experimentation is carried 
out by the children and in some classes the experience of view- 
ing *was clearly being so successfully knit together with other 
activities that the term "follow-up" seems insufficiently far- 
reaching to describe what took place'.* 

The initial attitude of teachers, especially in the large, well- 
equipped schools, in which television sets were predominantly 
installed, was guarded and sceptical. Schools which had been 
granted receivers felt some obligation to view all or at least the 
greater part of the programmes and were reluctant to single out 
those which they considered particularly useful to their own 
teaching programme. With the second year, attitudes began to 
change. On the one hand, there was more discriminative selec- 
tion among the different series of school broadcasts, and on the 
other, teachers showed greater appreciation for television and 
began to learn how to use programmes to the best effect. 
Teachers who were used to receiving radio broadcasts in school 
seemed to adapt themselves particularly well to the demands 
made on them by the new medium. Some teachers at first 
resisted television for fear that it might replace them. Now they 
see that television makes their work, if anything, more difficult. 
This was stressed by the National Union of Teachers which 
noted that 'the effective contribution of television requires 
tremendous preparation and thought on the part of the teacher 
if it is to be more than a gentle stimulus. The more successful 
the programmes are, the more need there is for the teacher to 
add to them, though this addition must be of the same high 
quality as the programmes which are able to draw on the work 
and thought of leading people 1 . 



1. School Broadcasting Council for the United Kingdom, op. cit., p. 16. 
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Programmes for use by teachers who are not specialists in the 
subject are less frequently presented than pure enrichment tele- 
casts. However, with a pressing shortage of science teachers, it 
was inevitable that some schools would use enrichment pro- 
grammes to make up for their deficiency, even before British 
school television had started to broadcast science series for non- 
specialist teachers. Reporting on his conversation with the head 
mistress of a school which had used the BBC science programme 
for this purpose, an education officer noted that 'because of her 
staffing difficulties, she welcomed this series which she had put 
in the charge of a non-specialist. The teacher asked me what 
preparation she should do and made no bones about the fact 
that she was more than grateful for the follow-up suggestions in 
the notes for the teacher and intended to stick to them'. 1 The 
teacher still had her hands full in making use of the programme, 
but her role changed when she applied more strictly the guidance 
received from the broadcasting station. 

This guidance is provided by both broadcasting organizations 
in the form of printed and illustrated teachers' notes for each 
series of telecasts. Notes usually consist of an introduction by a 
subject expert, a statement on the purpose of the series, full 
details of the content of each programme and a booklet for 
teachers and pupils with follow-up suggestions. The School 
Broadcasting Council stresses in particular the value of illustra- 
ted pamphlets for use by the pupils 'for although, when the 
programme itself is visual, the need for further pictorial supple- 
ment is not self-evident, there can be no doubt that pupils* 
pamphlets (as the experience of natural history has shown) do 
help a great deal in encouraging purposeful follow-up and inte- 
gration of viewing with other work'. 2 Such pamphlets also help 
incidentally to publicize the service of school broadcasting 
among the educational world at large. 



The assets of television 

After two years of experimentation, broadcasters, educational 
advisers and the National Union of Teachers welcome televi- 
sion's 'capacity to assemble and give shape to a large variety of 
fascinating visual material, its up-to-dateness, its power to 
demonstrate clearly and effectively, its intimate and informal 
atmosphere of personal communication'. 3 

In the opinion of the National Union of Teachers, 'television 
can best do four things. Firstly, it can be used as a stimulus and 
by means of concentration on the visual side, it heightens the 

1. School Broadcasting Council for the United Kingdom, op. cit., p. 23 

-a. iJbid., p. 48. 

3. School Broadcasting Council for the United Kingdom, op. cit., p. 41. 
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interest and imagination of pupils in something which they 
might wish to explore further for themselves. In this respect we 
would think of programmes on arts and crafts and also have 
found that drama can be used in this way. 

'Secondly, it is very valuable in giving a visual image of 
material far away from the school and from this country. We 
would here think not only of geography lessons, but also of such 
things as botany and zoology. 

'Thirdly, it is valuable in giving actuality by presenting some 
great event or great person at important and vivid moments. 

'Fourthly, it can be used as a quick and varied refresher 
course for work which has already been done in the normal way. 
We have the idea that there may be an important role here, 
particularly in science, but also in such things as history, geogra- 
phy and literature.' 

The significance of television is pointed up especially in 
comparison with the highly developed school radio service and 
with educational films. According to the School Broadcasting 
Council, experience shows 'that a television broadcast can be 
as purposeful and effective a supplement to the teacher's work 
on the imaginative side as a sound broadcast can and that the 
best television broadcasts can quite well bear comparison with 
the best sound broadcasts and the best educational films'. In* 
comparing television to films, the council notes that 'where tele- 
vision scores is through the saving of time; first, because the 
multi-camera studio enables the programme to be put together 
far more rapidly by cutting out some of the elaborate procedures 
of film production where these are not essential to the effect 
aimed at; and secondly, because broadcast transmission solves 
at one stroke the time consuming problems of distribution to the 
receiving parties. This means that television can be more up to 
date than classroom projected films and that it can produce 
more because it is more economical'. Similarly A-R stresses that 
the great advantage of television is its immediacy and the possi- 
bility of making it simultaneously available to a limitless number 
of schools. 

Television promises to help backward children because pro- 
grammes 'appeal to and evoke active response from children of 
a very wide range of ability as well as of age'. And school tele- 
vision may evoke among children, the broadcasting audience of 
the future, a sense of values which can produce more discri- 
minating viewing habits at home. The cultivation of such habits 
can only be the result of the combined efforts of programme 
producers and classroom teachers. Some have seized this signi- 
ficance of school television. One teacher remarked, for instance, 
that *most of the children get their only entertainment from the 
outside world through radio and television and I felt that 
perhaps the foremost value of the lesson was in establishing good 
viewing habits. I know this aim has been successful to a great 
measure by discussing their home habits of viewing. The children 
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have become more selective, learned to record and find out 
more from reference books, etc., and to view rather than 
"watch". 1 To a minor degree the children are affecting the home 
habits by demanding the "learning programmes" and provoking 
discussion on these programmes'. 



Outlook for the future 

The experimental period of British school television has come 
to an end, but not so experimentation. Two of the 10 series 
envisaged for 1960 by the BBC School Broadcasting Council will 
be reserved for this purpose. The remaining eight series, how- 
ever, will concentrate on fields in which the potentialities of the 
medium of television are already evident. 

A series of science programmes will be given to the sixth 
forms of secondary grammar schools. The bulk of programmes 
will be aimed, as before, at the secondary modern schools. 
Various series will cover current affairs, English (with at least 
one term devoted to drama) and careers. Two types of science 
series will be broadcast, one on the lines of the earlier series 
'Science and Life', which is used mainly by specialist teachers, 
and another, which will help the non-specialist teacher. For the 
younger secondary and upper primary classes, there will be pro- 
grammes on natural history and geography. Finally, for primary 
schools, a miscellany of telecasts (including probably some 
science) will strive to widen children's experience of the world 
they live in. 

The plans of the commercial companies were less specifically 
defined at the time of writing. The Associated-Rediffusion's 
Educational Advisory Council had suggested that the company 
continue programming for secondary schools in those subjects 
which proved particularly successful: English drama, geography 
and science. They also recommended further series for the sixth 
forms of secondary grammar schools and telecasts for primary 
schools. Modern languages and certain aspects of history were 
mentioned as promising fields for exploration. 

School television is here to stay. But so far its impact on 
British education appears very limited. 'It touches as yet only 
a tiny fraction of the school population' and will 'cast at the 
moment only small ripples in a very large pool', according to 
the School Broadcasting Council. The council is convinced that 
for some time yet television's 'influence in the schools at large 
will not be comparable to that achieved by sound broadcasting, 
with its more comprehensive service. In large areas of the 
territory where broadcasting has a part to play, sound is indeed 
likely always to remain the major contribution: in music, in 

1. Author's italics. 
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story-telling and the dissemination of our literature, in the 
imaginative evocation of the past, in astringent discussions in 
the realm of ideas'. 

The spread of school television is not merely limited by the 
excellence of school radio programmes. No progress can be 
made in the introduction of new methods of education, parti- 
cularly when schools have a high degree of autonomy, unless 
administrators and teachers are familiar with these methods 
and are convinced of their value. Yet few teachers outside the 
small minority in those schools which are equipped with tele- 
vision sets have ever seen a school television programme, and 
even in the schools where television is received, it has not yet 
established itself as an indispensable asset. 

It is for this reason that fhe School Broadcasting Council calls 
on the help of local education authorities and educators in 
general to make television better known and to allocate funds 
for those schools where teachers wish to use it. 

Schools still hesitate to acquire television receivers unless they 
are offered a sufficient number of valuable programmes. They 
will remain reluctant to accommodate their teaching schedules 
to those of television broadcasting, unless they gain a wider 
acquaintance with the medium, and are convinced that it can 
make a distinct contribution to strongly felt educational needs. 
Two years' experience with school television has strengthened 
this conviction. 
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Conclusion 



'Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at 
least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary 
education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional edu- 
cation shall be made generally available and higher education 
shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit.' Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, Article 26. 

Pursuit of the goals proclaimed by the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights requires all the resources known to modern 
man. Television is one of these resources. Its role in teaching 
varies widely with the conditions under which it is employed, 
the purposes for which it is introduced and the needs which it is 
designed to meet. 

Television is many things to many educators. Shunned by 
some, it is a welcome aid to others, while others again see in it 
the master teacher of the future. Differences of views are not 
limited to television. While the goals of education are established, 
their application is a matter of constant controversy for reasons 
stated in a report of the United Nations: 

'In regard to the content and purposes of education, the 
pressures on educational systems are numerous and not easy to 
reconcile: towards social equality and towards a more intensive 
intellectual training for the better qualified students; towards 
greater specialization and towards broader acquaintance with 
human civilization and human values; towards the awakening of 
independent critical judgement and towards subordination of 
intellectual training to national goals and purposes/ 1 
--,,,, The emergence of television as a powerful means of commu- 
nication can be traced back to the same forces which are the 
cause of changing and expanding needs of education: techno- 
logical progress and the democratization of economic and poli- 
tical life. Educational television is so expensive and problema- 
tical that only compelling considerations make its use advisable. 
It is not enough to employ television in education for the simple 
reason that it is available. This does not give sufficient assurance 
of a contribution so clearly meaningful that it outweighs valid 
criticism or overcomes economic and educational hurdles. Only 
when television is an answer to material and intellectual needs 



1. United Nations, International Survey of Programmes of Social 
Development, p. 62. [79] 
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which could with difficulty be met in any other manner, does 
its use appear justified and promising. Once the target is clearly 
conceived, and the use of television is limited to key objectives, 
it is likely to yield results far beyond those reported in this 
book. 

The nature of the objectives, and the production resources of 
television which can be brought to bear upon them, will vary 
from place to place, from one educational system to another. The 
reader will therefore not expect a clear-cut conclusion in answer 
to the question: how can education best be served by television? 

Certain common ideas emerge from the pages of this book. 
Widely applicable practices have been indicated. There is 
evidence of basic issues which must be faced by anyone con- 
cerned with the use of television in education. 



Enrichment versus direct teaching 

Should television be an enrichment of the teacher's lesson, a 
supplement to normal teaching as practised in educational insti- 
tutions, or should it be a vehicle for programmes in which the 
television teacher directly instructs the student? Such alterna- 
tives appear logical on the surface. In actual practice this 
distinction is difficult to maintain. As has been pointed out in 
the chapter on France, positions on both sides of the argument 
create a dilemma which severely restricts the full use of the 
educational opportunities inherent in television. 

Television teaching does not eliminate all need for an inter- 
mediary between the television teacher and the student Expe- 
rience in the United States, as much as that of other countries, 
has demonstrated the crucial role of the classroom teacher. His 
function may have changed but not his importance. Even in 
cases where the classroom teacher has no specialized knowledge 
of the subject presented on television, student achievement 
largely depends on his guidance. In the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, of science, or of pre-vocational courses of a more general 
nature, the teacher's enthusiasm, his supervision of student 
work, his personality as an educator, remain vital. In the more 
common cases of direct teaching, in which the classroom 
teacher does not present the subject but prepares it and exploits 
the telecast in follow-up work, 'it is impossible to say who is 
more important, the television teacher or the classroom teacher', 
as the superintendent of Hagerstown put it. 

Home viewers do not have the benefit of classroom teachers; 
but they remain in need of correspondence courses, of discussion 
groups and personal tutorial supervision. Correspondence teach- 
ing is a well-established practice to overcome certain limitations 
of intra-mural education, but it retains essential aspects of teach- 
ing: supply of information, assignment of individual work, 
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checking of results, clarification of questions. Television has 
need of the same. 

All television is therefore in a sense supplementary to the 
work of the teacher. But all school or college television is also 
instruction, however Enriching' or appealing the form of the 
programme. The teacher has long ceased to be the exclusive 
fountain-head of information. Whether he uses books, maps, 
films or radio programmes, he employs resources which 
accomplish part of his teaching function and permit him to 
concentrate on those aspects of education in which his physical 
presence is of special value. In using television, the teacher adds 
one more resource to his work. 

If learning is the purpose of educational television, pro- 
grammes will pursue both motivation and instruction. To iden- 
tify the former with enrichment and to assign the latter to direct 
teaching by television, to divorce the stirring of the inquisitive 
mind from the imparting of information, appears contrary to 
good teaching practice and is bound to place television in a 
strait jacket. 

There are differences in the degree to which programmes take 
over certain roles of the teacher, just as there are differences in 
the teaching role of books, periodicals and textbooks. These 
differences are generally not due to considerations of educational 
theory, but to the relative adequacy in the resources of both 
education and television. Educational administrators will choose 
their specific approach in the light of the conditions under 
which they have to work. The School Broadcasting Council of 
the United Kingdom concluded, for instance: 'It can easily be 
shown that, whatever the merits of the case, American practice 
is of doubtful relevance to the United Kingdom, because it 
derives from a much more serious crisis than we have in the 
supply of teachers, and from a marked fragmentation of effort 
in educational television over the country, with the result that 
each station is starved of resources.'* In other words, British 
school television is different because Britain is thought to have 
different needs and different means at her disposal. But if such 
practical distinctions are raised to the level of theoretical alter- 
natives, both television and education are the losers. 

A variation between the quantity of instructional programmes 
and the quality of their content and production has been 
repeatedly noted in the chapters on the United States. The 
criticism has been made, in the words of the director of school 
programmes in New York State that 'educational television is far 
more than a good teacher with a warm personality who speaks 
to the camera'. Well-produced programmes, which require more 
funds and more time of preparation, are contrasted with simpler 
telecasts which can be broadcast at greater frequency and lower 
cost per individual programme. But is it correct, in the light of 

1, School Broadcasting Council of the United Kingdom, op. cit, p. 43, 
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experience (for instance, in the use of drama for the teaching of 
literature) to neglect the stimulating, 'enriching', unusual feat- 
ures of television for the sake of using a broadcast medium to 
disseminate traditional forms of teaching over a wider area? 

On the other hand, well-produced, highly appealing pro- 
grammes can be complete educational failures. The Japanese 
learned this early with their programme 'Television Travels*. In 
Britain it has been observed that a more sober approach directed 
toward teaching objectives was not only more effective from an 
educational point of view but also made better use of television's 
unusual opportunities to provide instruction to a vast body of 
students. 

Practical implications restricting the use of the television 
medium result from rigid positions on either side of the argu- 
ment. Awareness of the instructional function of 'enrichment' 
programmes can simplify and reduce the cost of their pro- 
duction and heighten their value in the classroom. Awareness 
of the enrichment function of 'direct teaching* programmes can 
incline producers toward exploring more fully the resources of 
the television medium. There is more common ground between 
both positions than appears in the heat of the controversy. 



The meeting points of television 
and education 



The meeting points of television and education cannot be deter- 
mined exclusively through its use as an aid to present-day 
education. This would mean building a tool of the future into the 
educational practices of the past which dominate most schools 
and universities today. 

Mankind has faced in earlier times a similar intertwining of 
new intellectual needs and new tools of communication. One 
such example is the impact of printing on the spread of know- 
ledge and education. Which was primary here, the needs or the 
tools? Was it intellectual, religious, economic and political 
forces, the emergence of the commercial nation-state, which 
prompted the wide use of printing? Or was it printing which 
led to the dissemination of information, skills and culture? 
Answers to such questions must remain inconclusive, whether 
they apply to the past or the present. 

The producers of educational television have frequently found 
that they cannot fully explore the contribution of the medium 
because of limitations imposed by traditional educational prac- 
tices. Broadcasters in Japan and the United Kingdom have 
stressed that the requirements of examinations seem to hinder a 
stimulating contribution to teaching by television. In the United 
States, the question has been raised whether the standard 
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classroom should be maintened at all times once television has 
been introduced. Could not certain lessons be given in larger 
classes, while other teaching is carried on in smaller groups? 
Traditional concepts about the role of the classroom teacher 
require revision. Similarly, the practice of most schools and 
universities of teaching subjects in watertight compartments 
imposes frustrating restrictions on television. 

The ability to transcend limitations of space and time, of 
disciplines and personalities, is one of the original contributions 
of broadcasting. A single scientific or historical subject may be 
seen through the eyes of specialists in many different fields of 
learning. The unity and interdependence of man's experience 
and creation can be brought out more forcefully on television 
than in the classroom where the teacher inevitably is limited in 
the scope of his knowledge and the manner of his personal 
approach. Here television can perform a task which is meaning- 
ful to our age, but where is the educational system permitting 
the utilization of programmes which do not fit into the subject 
areas into which teaching normally is broken down? 



Co-operation 

Television and education cannot move ahead, hand-in-hand, 
unless there is understanding and co-operation between broad- 
casters and educators. When both bear active responsibility in 
this enterprise, and share respect for the demands of their pro- 
fessions, the results are lasting and fruitful. Educational reforms 
always require the understanding and support of the teachers 
who, in the last resort, control what happens in the classroom. 
To create an atmosphere of trust and comprehension becomes 
even more important when modifications in education are 
brought about with the aid of outside forces. 

The form in which such co-operation can best be promoted 
varies with the structures of both television and education. 
Numerous examples have been given in the course of this book, 
from the direct participation of teachers in the planning of 
lessons in the United States, to the organization of annual meet- 
ings between broadcasters and teachers in France, and the 
establishment of consultative councils by broadcasting organi- 
zations in the United Kingdom. Pervading all these efforts is a 
concern lest educational television should either dominate 
teaching or be of little real significance. 

Clarification of the teacher's role is a prerequisite of such 
co-operation. In the United States, a 'rewriting of the teacher's 
job description* has been asked for. The well-produced pro- 
gramme makes increased demands upon teacher ability. Testi- 
mony from France and the United Kingdom is eloquent on this 
point. Faced with educational materials prepared by others, or 
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obliged to identify the reaction of their students to eminent 
scientists and outstanding dramatic productions, the teacher is 
confronted with challenging tasks. While television can help him 
in certain respects, he must help television in others. Television 
can become a blanket of standardized instruction only if the 
teacher abandons his post. This can happen if the initial antago- 
nism and reservation of many teachers turns into permanent 
hostility or negation. Such an attitude is based on a failure to 
recognize that educational television, rather than replacing the 
teacher, makes increasing demands upon him as an educator. 

Equipment and costs 

Our investigation into the technical facilities of educational tele- 
vision has shown a surprising range of equipment and costs. 
New techniques are being developed to extend the range of tele- 
vision (stratovision), to facilitate its adaptation to classroom 
schedules through the recording of programmes on tape and to 
simplify cameras to the point where they become mere auxiliary 
gadgets. The elaborate television network controlled by a large 
staff of professional broadcasters is only one of many forms in 
which television can serve the educator. As we move down the 
scale to the low cost local station, the closed-circuit system and 
finally to the camera operated by one teacher in the classroom, 
we not only reduce costs but also integrate equipment ever more 
closely into the teaching process. But while money is saved, 
many of the characteristic assets of broadcast television are also 
lost. 

Similarly, individual programmes run the gamut from high- 
class professional productions to simple on-camera lectures. As 
each programme becomes cheaper, more programmes can be put 
on the air for the same amount of money. Where do we reach the 
point of diminishing returns? Neither television nor education 
is cheap. Gutting costs has rarely been advocated as a means to 
improve quality. Of course costs can be cut. Classes can be 
increased, school buildings crowded with double shifts and 
lessons given without scholastic equipment. Similarly, pro- 
grammes can be simplified to the point where they do not 
require professional production, careful preparation and rehear- 
sal, or full-fledged television facilities. But will the results be 
commensurate with educational needs and the potential of the 
medium? 

No general answer can be given to this question. Nor is it 
possible to estimate the cost of television for the educational 
establishment. In some cases, all production facilities are offered 
free of charge at certain hours of the day, and the only cost 
involved is the purchase of receivers. Elsewhere, television 
equipment and production must be financed entirely out of 
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educational budgets. The data given in this book should give 
some idea of costs under varying conditions. It would be 
unrealistic to go beyond this and to attempt a general answer 
to the question: what does television cost the educator? 



The new audience 

Students who are regularly exposed to entertainment television 
in their leisure hours are exacting in their demands on edu- 
cational television; they may expect a 'show' at all times. If such 
expectations are translated into fast-paced spectacular produc- 
tions, the effect can he distracting rather than educational. If it 
joins the showmanship characteristic of all good teaching it 
serves to enliven the learning process. 

Visual media play an important role in shaping the mind and 
determining the reflexes of today's learner. Films and maga- 
zines, advertisements and television have created a visual 
language which can also aid the educational broadcaster to reach 
the mind and heart of his students. One value of television as a 
teaching tool lies in the fact that it speaks a language which 
complements the book-bound education of former times. Just 
as text-books cannot be merely printed versions of spoken class- 
room lessons, so television cannot be effective unless its own 
language is used. Each medium of communication produces its 
own style, its own form of expression. Should television be an 
exception to this rule? Is it a mere vehicle for the transmission 
of other, largely verbal forms of communication? Unquestionably 
the personality who speaks directly to the camera is one of the 
most effective 'visual' elements of television, but only if this 
visual appeal is skilfully explored and if the use of the medium 
is not limited to the 'talking face'. 

Entertainment television and visual communication arouse 
expectations in the audience which are needed by most educa- 
tional broadcasters, but they also provoke a reaction, a desire 
to be instructed rather than amused by television. Broadcasters 
who place their entire emphasis on 'enrichment* programmes 
perhaps underestimate this desire for frankly didactic pro- 
grammes. French educators were surprised to note the wide 
audience response to programmes dealing with very technical 
subjects. Sunrise Semester has been an eye-opener in more than 
one sense. Once more we see how 'enrichment' and 'direct 
teaching* overlap, only this time from the point of view of the 
audience rather than the teacher. If teaching of specific subjects 
on varying scholastic levels is addressed to minorities, there is 
no reason to handle educational programmes as if they were 
designed to obtain wide popular appeal. More excitement, more 
visual language, more exploration of television's resources in 
* direct teaching' programmes, and more emphasis on didactic 
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communication of teaching content in 'enrichment* broadcasts: 
that is an approach likely to respond to the demands of learners 
in educational institutions. 

Teaching is the heart of schools and universities. Television 
is one of its forms or tools. It holds yreal promise for education 
in the modern ate. 
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